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THE local politics of all the great States of Europe are at this 
moment turning on one series of questions. The experience of each 
Ssate throws some light on the policy of the others; and the active 
presence in each State of the same enemy of the people, even sug- 
gests mutual alliance of the friends of good government. 

In France, the jealousies of parliamentary government have, for 
the moment, thrown out the real republicans and put the administra- 
tion into the hands of the monarchist combination. Of this combi- 
nation, as M. Thiers wittily said, the misfortune is, that while they 
have three aspirants, they have but one throne. For the present, M. 
Rouher, the minister of the late Napoleon, who is the only man of 
vigorous executive ability in the new coalition, consents to work with 
Orleanists and legitimists. Anything to beat Thiers ! 

Of this combination, the one element of strength is the Roman 
Church and the organization of its votaries. True, the coalition 
controls the army. But so did M. Thiers control the army. Nor 
is there anything to show that when M. Gambetta comes in, he will 
not control the army.. The special element of power, which gives 
to the new combination its position, is the Roman Church. The 
real zeal of its pure votaries; the fears of all; the underhand in- 
trigues of its intriguers; the superstition of its ignorance; all its 
resources, whether from hell or from heaven, are at the command of 
the government. Those preposterous pilgrimages, in which deputies 
put red crosses on their black coats and go in the railway trains to 
the shrine of some Roman Saint, are perfect types of the resources 
of the French administration. And the refusal of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon to order elections for the vacant seat in the Assembly is a 
type of its fears. The people who die in the Assembly are the old 
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men, — who distrust the future. The republicans are of tougher 
fibre, and keep in life longer than the reactionists. Now the gov- 
ernment never had but twenty-seven majority. The constituencies 
choose to send republicans to fill the vacancies, when any ill-judging - 
supporters of government have so little judgment as to die. Now 
it is bad enough to lose a vote. It is worse to have a vote added to 
the opposition. And Marshal MacMahon therefore orders no elec- 
tion. 

In one word, the public and private influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church is the strength of the Government,—and the 
Republicans of France have to measure strength aguinst it. 

Changing the names, the same statement is true in Spain. At 
the first moment when the French minister dares, he will recognize 
Don Carlos, at the head of the Church Party, as king of Spain, — 
and his sympathy, and co-operation even, are as distinct as though he 
urged it in fact. Ifthe noble men who have been at the head of the 
Spanish Republic have to go down, —and they may have gone down 
before these lines are before the reader’s eyes, —they and Spain will 
have the Roman Church to remember as the victorious enemy which 
destroys the Spanish Republic. Difficulties enough this combination 
of statesmen had to meet before, in the crazy absurdities of a people 
whom this church had refused to educate, and whom it had taught 
to hate authority. It is when they are in the midst of these diffi- 
culties that the Church strikes her direct blow by fitting out with 
her funds the expedition which directly attacks with force of arms 
the existence of the new-born power. The church could not act as 
vigorously as she has done, till she had the Duke de Broglie in 
power in France. With a pilgrimaging premier there, it has not 
been hard to send a usurper, faithful to her traditions, into Spain. 

Passing eastward to Berlin we find the Prime Ministers of Prus- 
sia fighting the same battle, only this time the Church is obliged to 
satisfy herself with gnashings of the teeth and groanings inarticulate, 
the power being in other hands. Prince Bismarck and the 'mperor 
William have intimated very distinctly that they will rule in their 
own dominions ; there is no other empire within their empire. Old 
Fritz himself was not more resolute, nor had even he more power to 
make himself disagreeable in such affairs. What is more disagree- 
able to the people now in power in the Pope’s counsels is, that the 
Roman Catholics of Prussia herself, swept away in the contagion of 
German nationality, are slow to join any standard of rebellion. To 
their great disgust, the Silesian nobility and gentry of their Church 
presented an address to the Emperor William, the other day, to say 
to him that they were entirely satisfied with the recent decisions 
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regarding their Church, having implicit confidence in his fairness 
and equity. Such addresses as these are not in the least to the mind 
of the Jesuit politicians. And foremost in the clangor of the mal- 
contents of different names, who would upset the Prussian ministry 
of to-day, are the howls of the Ultramontanist party, insisting that, 
because their church is of Heaven, their Bishops must be permitted 
to do as they choose, without reference to the laws of the land.- 

Little Switzerland has had the same declaration made, — and has 
settled that business, with the promptness of republican decision. 
The Bishops must obey the laws like other people. That is what 
Switzerland says. The Jesuits, not wishing to obey, may leave 
Switzerland. And to make these matters sure, the Swiss constitu- 
tion must be amended. The amendments proposed are at this 
moment before the Swiss people, and every Swiss journal is devoted 
to their discussion. The Roman Catholic question is the one polit- 
ical question with them. 

In Austria and in Hungary it presents itself both as a personal 
and as a practical matter. 

The Emperor, Franz-Joseph I, an intelligent prince of forty-three 
years of age, may well be supposed to find the sway of dominions 
and races, as various as those united under his authority, no easy 
matter. If he be, as he certainly seems to be, a man with a living 
conscience, he may well say, “The world is out of joint; O, 
cursed spight, That ever I was born to set it right.” And one can 
hardly look on this sovereign on any occasion of ceremony without 
the feeling that he is carrying this weight of a responsibility to 
which he does not feel sufficient, —as how should he? Everybody 
in Austria believes that in such difficulty he has, till the last year, 
been largely swayed by his mother, the Empress Sophia, the wife 
of the Archduke, Francis Charles, by whose resignation of the crown 
it came to the present Emperor. This Empress Sophia, mother of 
the Emperor and aunt of his wife, was an Ultramontanist Catholic 
of the stiffest type, wholly under the dominion of Jesuit advisers. 
They governed her; and she, men say, ruled her son. Last year 
she died, and carried to other worlds such training of soul and con- 
science as she had gained in absolute subserviency to spiritual mas- 
ters With her death, men say that the Emperor Franz-Joseph is 
able to take a much wider view of affairs than before. And it is 
certain that the first set of questions which present themselves to 
this emancipated monarch are questions regarding the Church of 
Rome. First the Prussian and Swiss questions, “ Shall the Bishops 
of the Roman Church obey the local law, or shall they do as they 
choose?” But in Austria, there is not so much danger that the local 
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law shall be disagreeable to them. More danger of- collision is in 
the questions regarding education. ‘May the State establish schools, 
and what schools?” The “Syllabus” of Pius [X virtually says, 
the State may not; it may pay for schools, but the church must keep 
them. For the church shows no delicacy about receiving unconse- 
crated money. She stands quite ready to consecrate it, when it passes 
through her hands. 

These questions are not so embarrassing in Austria, where the 
large majority of the population is Romaiist in religion, and where 
there-is no great interest in public education. Yet even in Austria the 
fact that an immense share of the property of the country is locked up 
in the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities is very embarrassing. 
The doubts which Mr. Quincy has suggested in OLD anp New whether 
it is wise to exempt from taxation such property, attain a terrible 
significance, when the Church holds a quarter or even a half of the 
real property of a town. And people tell you that one half of the 
real estate in Vienna is the property of ecclesiastical establishments. 

When one crosses into Hungary, however, the same questions and 
others like them are discussed with the intense ardor which belongs 
to to-day’s immediate concerns. Hungary has just earned her inde- 
pendence, and is very proud of her independence, and is in no mood 
to qualify it by submission to any outside prince, wear he one crown 
or three crowns in one. 


“Then, at the marriage-feast, came in from Rome, 
The slowly-fading mistress of the world, 
Great lords, who claimed the tribute as of yore. 
But Arthur spake, ‘ Behold, for these have sworn 
To fight my wars, and worship me their king; 
The Old order changeth, yielding place to New. 
And we that fight for our fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roman wall, 
No tribute will we pay:’ so those great lords 
Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Rome.” 


That is much the present mood of the Hungarians of all creeds. 
Now the population of Hungary and the nations incorporated with 
her is about fifteen million, and these are divided almost equally 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. As we saw in Prussia, 
however, the enthusiasm of the nation controls among many of the 
Catholics the enthusiasm of the church, and the liberals of Hungary 
have learned that they need not always distrust a man because he is 
true to the Roman Catholic religious dogmas. Some of the bravest 
work of their revolution has been done by Roman Catholic Bishops 
who have thus deserved and won the gratitude of the nation. 
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In practice, now, Hungary, being terribly in earnest, has gone to 
work on a very large scale in the business of national education. 
Of course she meets the Syllabus, — iron against flint, — and of 
course fire springs forth from the collision. There are questions 
of conscience too, of a very delicate kind. In the generations 
by-gone the Crown or the State has given to great religious 
corporations large tracts of land, and other large estates, in 
trust, so to speak, for purposes of education. The State 
now determines to maintain no partial system of education, but 
to educate all her people herself. Where are the estates held 
in trust for purposes of education? The religious corporations 
are still willing to use them for education in their view of it. 
Yes; but the State is no longer satisfied with their view. It is easy 
to see how closely this condition of things borders on a Henry the 
Eighth catastrophe and solution. It is easy to see, also, that it 
brings up the fundamental question, what property is. Is it, or is it 
not, the creature of the State, —the nation, —the organic and organ- 
ized community? If it is, that community, in its highest authority 
and for its highest purpose, can subject even property to its pur- 
poses. If it is not, why a grant made once to a religious corpora- 
tion must stand forever, unless that corporation have really forfeited 
the condition on which it was received. 

In the session of the Hungarian Parliament this year, all these 
questions, fundamental indeed, challenged solution. The statesmen 


_ and orators at the left, or opposition, were prepared with every form 


of question by which to interpellate the government, and with vari- 
ous projects of reform, more or less radical, on the religious ques- 
tion. As the period approached for the discussion of these plans, 
at the end of June, the national interest in the subject became in- 
tense. It was a question, indeed, of curiosity, not to say anxiety, 
what course the ministry, standing well with the Emperor, and, of 
course, wishing to stand well with him, might take in parrying these 
questions, or in resisting these reforms. 

At this juncture of excited curiosity, the illustrious Francis Deak, 
the head of the ministry, the distinguished statesman to whom Hun- 
gary owes her independence, and, we might say, Franz-Joseph owes 
his crown, anticipated all discussion by unfolding in a careful and 
formal address to the Assembly the views of the government. Of 
this remarkable address we shall try to give a full digest in 
another place. With the prescience of a true statesman, and with 
constant reference to history and comprehension of her lessons, he 
explained the functions of what we call the State and of what we 
call the Church, He showed how hazardous it is to have the ma- 
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chinery of one entangled with that of the other. He showed how 
constantly they assist each other, when there is no entanglement in 
the machinery, and when the province of each has been, once for 
all, systematically assigned and defined. As Americans, we are 
proud to say that he referred constantly and intelligently to the solu- 
tion of these subjects in the United States, — pointing to our exam- 
ple as that which Europe would be compelled to follow, even in 
detail, before she freed herself from her most exasperating difficul- 
ties of government. It would not be possible, he said, in one 
moment, or in one year, to adopt such a policy in Hungary, but he 
pledged himself and the government that all their efforts should be 
prompt and energetic in the direction which they indicate. And 
he pointed out the details in which they would initiate this policy. 

This masterly address, from the head of the government, went 
farther, both in principle and detail, than did even the most radical 
plans of the opposition. Its effect, in a body as enthusiastic and 
excitable as the Hungarian Assembly, was fairly dramatic. Its 
effect through eastern Europe was electric and profound. The 
policy which it indicates will command so large an assent in the 
Hungarian Assembly that no Jesuitical combinations for years can 
stand against it, and the movement in Hungary will have a very 
great influénce in the policy of Austria, of Italy, and of Prussia. 

We need not speak of Italy or the embarrassments of her politics 
in this review. The battle with the dying old man at the Vatican 
and his Jesuitical advisers makes the beginning, middle, and end of 
Italian politics. There,.as in all the rest of Europe, the question 
is, whether the State can permit within her own borders an empire 
stronger than her empire. 

The material resources of the Roman See seem weaker than ever. 
At the moment when, like Nebuchadnezzar, the Pope proclaimed 
himself infallible as God, the lightning struck bim, as in the play it 
strikes the eastern king. And he fell from the throne. “He was 
deposed from his kingly throne and they took his glory from him.” 
But, side by side with this loss of physical power, the myriad ser- 
vants of that See, its wise men and magicians, are at work with 
more assiduity than ever. They are putting every stumbling-block 
_which they can lift or roll in the way of free institutions. In Spain 
and France they seem successful; in Switzerland, and Prussia, and 
Hungary they seem to fail; in Italy and Austria the balance hangs 
more even. 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


LIFE AT HOLYSHADE — AN ESTIMATE 
— HOLYSHADIAN MORALITY — EN- 
JOYMENT — AIDS TO LEARNING — A 
HOLYSHADIAN BOY'S DIARY — FAG- 
GING — THE ORDEAL — A PROS- 
PECT. 


I nave no hesitation in recording 
the fact, that, if I was not the best 
boy at Holyshade, at all events I was 
’ not the worst. Like Lord Nelson, I 
could say primly, as far as the Holy- 
shade code went, ‘* I have not been a 
great sinner.” But I am equally 
bound to add, that I do not hold in 
high estimation the Holyshadian code 
of social morality, unless I am called 
upon to admire the justice of a thief 
who shares his plunder with his com- 
panion in the theft, and refuses to 
compromise his honor by turning 
Queen’s evidence. 

It was said by them of old time, 
that no Holyshadian would tell a lie, 
_ and that, therefore, any master could 
rely upon a Holyshadian’s * honor as 
a gentleman.” 

I say that the honor depended on 
the circumstances. 

When Tulkingham major, who 
could fag me, ingeniously branded 
my new bureau with my initials, 
using for that purpose the red-hot 
poker, did I give up his name to my 
tutor when he demanded it? No. 
Why? Because I thought I should 
get the worst of it with Tulkingham. 

The boys themselves, with a keen 
sense of humor, had a graduated 
scale of honor, which was repre- 
sented by the following formula: — 

“Will you take your oath he was 
ten feet high?” 


“ Yes.” 

** Will you take your dying oath?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Will you bet sixpence?” 

“ No.” 

The Holyshadian youth was taught 
to pay some deference to authority 
in the hours of study, but he was 
likewise taught that, in play-time, 
this same authority is a half-sleeping 
dog, which, as it is dangerous to ap- 
proach, it is necessary to avoid. 

Thus the Holyshadian learnt that 
there were bounds beyond which he 
might not venture. 

He was told, for example, that 
boating on the river, beyond these 
bounds, was permitted, nay encour- 
aged. 

To be on the river was allowable; 
to be cuught going to the river was 
punishable. Therefore the object of 
the boy, bent on enjoyment in a boat, 
was to get out of the way of any 
master whom he might happen to see 
on his way down to the river. The 
boy had to “ shirk,” that is, to dodge 
into a shop, or behind anything, any- 
where, out of sight of the master. 
The latter knew it to be all nonsense ; 
the former knew it too. Like the 
augurs, they would have laughed had 
they met. The Holyshadian Moral 
Code was easily summed up in one 
commandment, ‘‘ Do what you like as 
long as you are not found out.” 

But I shall presently state a case 
which roused all Holyshade at the 
time, and not Holyshade only, but 
the municipal authorities of the city 
of London, and two boys, two Holy- 
shadians, whose guilt was known but 
to a select few, held out in the face 
of rigid examination and cross-exam- 
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ination, were proof against.surprise, 
and thus it happened that, finally, 
Falsehood triumphed, and Vice was 
triumphant. Of this later on. 

For my part, I took Holyshade as 
it came; and for me, after the first 
year, it came pleasantly enough. 

My father never seemed to expect 
any learning from me, and was per- 
fectly satisfied with my improved 
appearance in the holidays, when at 
Easter and Midsummer he took me 
to the opera, which was an enormous 
treat. I did my best to prove my- 
self worthy of this advancement. 

If Holyshade can do anything for 
a boy, it can do one thing, and that 
is make him independent. 

_ Whether this be for his advantage 

or not, is for the consideration of the 
Holyshadians generally. I answer, 
that, as the system was in my time, 
this independence was a disadvan- 
tage. 

Practically, out of the actual school- 
room, the Holyshadian boy was his 
own master, and could do, within 
certain limits of time, just exactly 
what he pleased. 

I am told that Holyshade is im- 
proved nowadays. I am glad to hear 
it. _ It needed improvement. From 
what Ihave been able to gather from 
present Holyshadians, however, I am 
inclined to think that, in spite of 
some studies having been rendered 
compulsory, and official encourage- 
ment given to novel athletic sports, 
the morale of the place is very much 
the same as it was twenty-five years 
ago, and as it was twenty-five years 
before that, and as it will be while 
the circumstances of its present ex- 
istence remain unaltered, to the end 
of its time. ‘ 

Only Holyshadian masters ruled 
over Holyshadian boys. They knew 
therefore by experience what was 


e 


going on under their very noses ; but, 
satisfied with results which had placed 
them where they were, and provided 
for themselves and their families for 
life, they did not intend to open their 
eyes to the fault of the system, or to 
own themselves wrong, where they 
had the credit, from outsiders, of 
being in the right. They pointed 
with pride to the names of Holysha- 
dian worthies, but were loath to admit 
that each worthy would have been 
worthier under better moral guidance. 
That these have become great men is 
no proof of the system’s excellence ; 
that they have, in some instances, 
been good Christian men is certainly 
irrespective of it. 

I remember busts of some of these 
Worthies arranged along the walls 
of the Upper School. Ghastly ob- 
jects they were, with their dirty 
white faces, blank eyes, and dusty 
double chins, stuck up on brackets, 
as though to warn the thoughtless 
youth against following in their foot- 
steps along the road to fame, which 
would bring them to this complexion 
at last. 

Clerical Holyshadians, of the Tory 
High Church type, used to point with 
pride to a modern Holyshadian Wor- 
thy, in the person of a Missionary 
Bishop, whose energy of character 
and physical capacities would have 
stamped him as remarkable in any pro- 
fession. He was invariably spoken 
of, with much shaking of heads and 
uplifting of eyes and hands, as 
* Apostolic.” The Holyshadians who 
used this term being pressed for an 
exemplification of its appositeness 
to this eminent Worthy, usually fel! 
back on tales of the hardships and 
fatigues endured by their school-fel- 
low, and were never weary of narrat- 
ing how his Holyshadian training 
had been of the greatest use to him 
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in — swimming rivers. I do not 
think it was ever said that he received 
his strongest religious impressions 
from Holyshadian teaching. 

I soon discovered that the Colvin 
nature was admirably adapted to the 
Holyshadian constitution. 

Money was no object, apparently, 
not even to the tradesmen, who were 
kind enough to allow an almost un- 
limited credit. This was generous 
on their part, as it involved a risk. 
The tutors signed orders for clothes 
and books with the openhandedness 
of those liberal spirits who have 
carte blanche to deal with others’ 
money. 

I found myself in a new world, 
with a paper currency, and means at 
hand of obtaining present enjoyment, 
without the drawback of immediate 
outlay. 

There were clubs, there were social 
gatherings, there were, in fact, all 
the appliances at hand for forcing 
the young ideas, and turning growing 
boys into men before they were half 
through their teens. 

The Holyshadian was, at a very 
early stage, initiated into the wary 
use of those miserable short cuts to 
knowledge know as “cribs.” Better 
to have plenty of time for breakfast 
and tea, and five minutes for the 
preparation of lessons, than a few 
moments for either meal, and half an 
hour of careful, painstaking ‘study. 
It was a simple plan. One boy took 
the “crib,” and read from it slowly, 
the others seated about the room 
following him with the utmost atten- 
tion, and each writing down with a 
pencil in his own book any word 

,Which there was a chance of his for- 
getting. 

As to the science of making Latin 
verses, why, it was clear that, as 
every Holyshadian, in my time, was 
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compelled to make verses, whether 
he had any taste for the employment 
or not, any one, stupid or clever, 
could make verses If stupid, he 
would do stupid verses; if clever, 
clever. After a year and a half of 
this, a boy would be indeed a dunce 
if he had not mastered the knack of 
treating any theme in Ovidian metre, 
from the birth of Minerva to the 
Reform Bill. Was there not a Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum, with a perfect 
store of epithets, which you could 
pick and choose at will, and fit in to 
measure? But, for the Holyshadian 
too stupid, or too busy with any of 
the various amusements, boating, 
billiards ** up town,” cricket, and so 
forth, to have any leisure for prose 
themes or Latin verses, what was he 
to do! Nothing—but to come to 
an understanding with some one to 
perform these learned exercises for 
him. In short, with a few honest, 
hard-working exceptions, mainly 
among the Collegers, the whole 
school was employed in getting the 
maximum of enjoyment with the 
minimum of work, out of Holyshade. 
They were fine, dashing fellows, 
placed there to commence an ac- 
quaintance with those with whom they 
would either have to mix by right of 
birth and position, or with whom they 
might hope to be associated by good 
luck; and as to learning — well, if 
they picked up enough of it to pass 
creditably among some who knew no 
more, and others who knew less than 
themselves, that was sufficient, pro- 
vided only they were gentlemen, and, 
this being granted, they might be 
what else they liked compatible with 
respectability. 

Mathematics and modern lan- 
guages were beneath a Holyshadian’s 
notice. They were included among 
the “‘ extras,” as were also music and 
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drawing. My personal and peculiar 
acquaintance with the properties of 
a triangle was limited to what I had 
seen of it as a musical instrument in 
a regimental band, or in the orchestra 
of a theatre. 

The religion of Holyshade was a 
mellow-toned respectability, hal- 
lowed by antiquity. 

Chapel-time on a whole holiday 
took the place of school-time. It 
had this advantage, that it required 
no preparation. It had this disad- 
vantage, that it effected nothing for 
individual benefit. 

How impressed has any visitor 
been on seeing that grave old me- 
dizeval Chapel for the first time. 
What Holyshadian has not delighted 
in the sweet strains of the anthem 
sung by fresh young voices, and felt 
his heart throb at the rejoicings of 
the Hallelujah resounding beneath 
that glorious roof? Yes, for a mo- 
ment he has seen the stones instinct 
with life; for a second he has heard 
the echo of the past, and has mis- 
taken it for the voice of the living. 
Another minute, and the stones are 
once again gray and inanimate, the 
life has departed, the clanging doors 
are shut, and the homeless echoes 
have returned whence they came. 

The time-mellowed colors of the 
venerable stained glass window, over 
the spot where once stood the altar, 
dye the sun’s rays as they pass 
through to fall, in rich-toned patch- 
work, upon the chancel floor,—a 
variegated woof as unreal as the 
mere sentimentalism of religion. 
Save for this the chapel is cold and 
drear; for all that made its glory 
and its life in the past, left it three 
hundred years ago, and all who gave 
it animation but half an hour since, 
are in the playing-fields, or on the 
river, rejoicing in their liberty. Well, 


—in after life the majority will 
find out how they have been educated 
only to enshrine Respectability, and 
seeing that, in the long run, this 
worship is the least irksome, and the 
most generally accepted, they will 
contentedly bring up their children 
in the practice of the same rites and 
ceremonies. 

Apart from the highly instructive 
sermon in chapel, which those boys 
who had watches were accustomed 
to time anxiously, the sole approach 
to anything like a religious moral 
training, was, that on Sunday after- 
noon or evening a class had to read 
an abridgment of Paley’s “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity” in ‘ Pupil- 
room” to their tutor. Paley’s, in 
fact, were the only evidences of liv- 
ing Christianity in the place: the 
chapel and the College itself were 
monuments of a defunct Faith. It 
can be easily imagined how interest- 
ing this study was to a set of boys, 
from fourteen to sixteen, who would 
have willingly sacrificed to Jupiter 
(being on familiar terms with the 
heathen deities) for the sake of the 
hour’s leisure whereof Paley had 
deprived them. 

Austin Comberwood wrote to me 
frequently, and through him I coni- 
menced a correspondence with Alice. 

Deprived of my friend’s recitals of 
Scott’s novels, I developed a taste 
for light literature, and, inspired by 
Alice’s ‘“‘ Blue Beard,” I composed a 
drama on a story in a book of roman- 
tic legends, called ‘‘ Chess with the 
Devil.” About this time I began to 
keep a diary, and though separated 
by distance and by age from Austin, 
our friendship grew stronger and | 
stronger. I told him everything con- 
cerning myself in my letters to him, 
a confidence which he was not slow 
to return. Alice, too, honored me 
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beyond my years with letters, which 
in after times were important, as vol- 
untarily conferring upon me a sort of 
fraternal right to assist and advise 
where assistance and advice were 
possible from one so much her junior 
in every way. 

I find an entry in my diary, dated 
September 19, after. I had been a 
year at Holyshade : — 

“* Whitledge came for subscription to 
the Chapel Window. Humbug. Wrote 
to Governor for one pound. Will give 
less if Ican. Subscribed to the Foot- 
ball and Field. No letter from Alice. 
Nor from Austin. Bad. Not heard 
from Governor for an age. Finished 
Charles O’ Ma‘ley. Capital. 

“ Sonpay.— Hot and fine: went 
Sor a walk with Bifford mi. Met 
‘Uncle Herbert. He said he was only 
down f.raday. Gave me seven and 
sixpence. Glad of this, as I am vather 
low in pocket. Thompson ma. offered 
me five shillings for my buttons. 
Shan’t seil them til: Tam very hard up. 
Jugson’s not quite so strict as he was. 

“ Monpay.— Had a magnificent 
game of football. Worked like bricks, 
Got one shin. No letters again to-day: 
horrid bore that. Put in a lottery fur 
a set of carnelian ( West's) buttons. 
Bill got’em. Sarah came to put my 
light out. Baited her by lightiny it 
again. Good-night. 

“ Turspay. — No letter from Gov- 
ernor. Letter from Austin, at Bou- 
logne in France. He begins to speak 
French. Idon’t. Hate extra work 
except for going out at night. Lark.” 

Another day : — 

“ No letter. Pulled up to Squigley 
after four. Hunted swans coming 
back. Nearly swamped in locks in 
Bili’s outrigger, and so obliged to go 
in Parry's tub. Left Bill in the lurch 
and hunted swans coming back. Dead 
’ tired.” 
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Here is a sequence : — 

*“* So tired from yesterday's events I 
overslept myself, and went into school 
late, for which I got sixty lines of 
Long Ovid. Came back. Letter from 
Alice. Fryer came to-day for music 
lesson. Bore. What with fagging, 
music, and work for my tutor, I could 
only get five minutes for breakfast. 
Not much play for me to-day. Go 
to my tutor at a quarter to seven, and 
after twelve, and. do a pena after 
Sour.” 

Another extract : — 

“Pulled up with Hipworth mi. Hull 
steeriny. We ’ve taken a chance boat.” 

This meant paying a certain sum 
to the proprietor of boats for the 
month or the week, and taking the 
chance of getting any sort of boat. 
It was a popular method with those 
who had not had boats built for them, 
especially towards the end of the 
boating season. 

Extract continued : — 

** Pulled up in three quarters of an 
hour, then coming back hunted swans. 
Fun. Must get order for jacket and 
things to pay Smalls bili. Capital 
dodge. A p1ca overcoat to be cut into 
smoking cout and in-door coat. Amutle- 
kite and coral studs at Dick’s. Smwl 
will let me have onyx buttons for ten 
shillings. Reading Devereux. Bother, 
here we are at the beginning of another 
regular week. No letters.” 

The “regular week” meant one 
without a whole and a half holiday 
in it. 

As to the fagging, how I remember 
crying over the first toast I ever made 
in obedience to my master’s com- 
mand. I had not got a toasting- 
fork, and so was obliged to stick the 
roughly cut piece of bread on a 
knife, and having wrapped a pocket- 
handkerchief round my hand, I knelt 
down before the fire to do my best. 
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I roasted my face, and in changing 
my attitude dropped the slice into 
the ashes. Finding that I was un- 
observed, I picked it up, dusted it, 
replaced it on the knife, and continued 
the operation. To my disgust it 
suddenly became charred in the cen- 
tre, while the bread remained per- 
fectly white, but very dry, around 
the one black spot. One side being 
a comparative failure, I turned it, and 
hoped for a more successful result. 
In changing its front, however, it 
perversely glided off the knife, and 
fell once more among the cinders. 
Having carefully dusted it with my 
pocket-handkerchief, and blown off 
such specks of coal-dust as would 
have been fatal evidence against me 
if called on to assert that no acci- 
dent had happened to it, I rather 
impatiently began again. To secure 
it from farther tumbles I rested the 
point of the knife on the second bar, 
and anxiously watched the browning 
process, which was very slow. At 
this moment Gulston, a boy about 
my own age, ran'in to say that all 
the fags had been dismissed, and 
that Leigh, our master (a boy in the 
Upper Fifth, to whom with other 
young slaves I had been allotted), 
had said I was to be sent to him at 
once. Thinking that the toast might 
help itself in my absence, I piled a 
dictionary and a lexicon on: the fen- 
der, which supported the handle of 
my knife, while the other remained 
on the bar of the grate. I should 
not be absent long, and doubtless it 
would be readyon my return. I went 
into his presence trembling. His 
_ “mess” consisted of three: himself, 
Dampier, and Crossland ma. They 
had each two fags, and so their table 
at breakfast and tea was admirably 
served by six boys, who made the 
tea, the coffee, the toast, and cooked 


such delicacies as could be got out 
of saucepans and frying-pans in the 
way of a kind of washy omelette, 
excellent fried eggs, and buttered 
eggs (a superb dish by the way), 
fried ham, and chicken. Fags learnt 
something which was of considerable 
use to them when they arrived at 
that no-man’s ground. known as the 
Lower Division of the Lower Fifth, 
where there was rest at last, where 
the Holyshadian could neither fag 
nor be fagged ; where, having served 
his time, he could enjoy himself, 
attending to his own luxuries and 
necessities. 


‘“ Where’s the toast?” asked 


Leigh, who was waiting with some 
potted meat on his plate in antici- 
pation of a choice finish to his tea. 
** Not quite done,” I replied trem- 
bling 
* Bring it,” he said sharply, while 


his two companions eyed me suspi- 
ciously. 

I returned to my own room where I 
had been experimentalizing. There 
was a strong smell of burning. The 
toast was smoking, and in another 
minute would be unfit for human 
food. I rushed at it, landed it on 
my table, ingeniously scraped it with 
my knife, dusted it once more with 
my pocket-handkerchief, and tried to 
flatter myself that Leigh would be 
too glad of the toast to scrutinize 
details. So I stuck it on the knife, 
and reappeared before Leigh. 

“ Hullo!” he exclaimed, while the 
two others laughed. ‘* What’s this?” 

“ Toast,” I answered. 

He did not attempt to touch it. 

** You have been scraping it,” he 
said, looking first-at it, then at me, 
with the eye of one experienced in 
such matters. 

“Scraping it?” I echoed, inno- 
cently. 
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“ Yes. Don’t tell a lie about it. 
Have n’t you?” 

“TI did — just — only — a — lit- 
tle,” I replied,. feeling that the su- 
preme moment had arrived when I 
should be immediately ordered off to 
be tortured and executed. 

“It’s been in the cinders, hey?” 

**No, not in the cinders,” I an- 
swered, wishing to be very particu- 
lar as to the exact truth. 

““Then what did you scrape it 
for?” he asked, naturally enough. 

** Because it did not fall in the 
cinders — only in the fender,” I re- 
plied, with an attempt at a concilia- 
tory tone. 

** Oh, indeed!” said Leigh. Then 
turning to the others, he asked, “Is 
it to be the Chinese punishment, or 
the ordeal of the fork?” 

They voted for the latter. I did 
not know what was in store for me, 
and so my pent-up feelings gave way, 
, and I burst into tears. 

** Oh, don’t — please — I— couldn’t 
— help — it — I never — toasted — 
_ before!” 

My supplication was unheeded. 

“* Put your hand on the table, palm 
down, spread your fingers out,” said 
Leigh, sternly. I obeyed convul- 
sively. 

*“* Now,” he went on, “ the ordeal 
of the fork will teach you to toast 
properly in future.” 

Then he took a fork and jobbed it 
down four times in rapid succession 
in the four spaces between my fingers, 
spread out on the table-cloth. It was 
exciting, and I must say he exhibited 
considerable skill and dexterity in 
performing this feat about ten times, 
only prodding me, and that purpose- 
ly, on the last occasion, when I cried 
out sharply, and was immediately 
told that in consequence of this eb- 
ullition I must receive the toasting- 


fork bastinado, which consisted of 
three thwacks from the prong-end of 
that switch-like instrument. 

This I bore with Spartan courage, 
and, at its termination, I was about 
to quit the room, when Leigh called 
out, “ Now, then! I didn’t tell you 
to go, did 1?” 

* No.” 

“No fag can go without being 
told. Stop where you are.” 

* Let him do another bit on the 
toasting-fork for practice,” suggested 
Dampier. Crossland ma. cut a slice 
off his loaf. 

“Go, and do it properly,” said 
Leigh, presenting me with the toast- 
ing-fork, and taking care to give me 
a cut across my hand with it. Where- 
at I winced, but grinned. Thus was 
I being educated to the martyrdom 
of fagging. 

Once back in my own room I gave 
way. I thought of home, of Ring- 
hurst, of Austin, of Alice, of what 
they were doing at this time, and of 
the happy days I had spent there. 
I thought of Nurse Davis, little Julie, 
and the dear old days past and gone, 
of Frampton’s Court, and it seemed 
to me as though my friends and ac- 
quaintances were one and all stand- 
ing around me, bemoaning my suffer- 
ing and degradation. Then suddenly 
remembering the ordeal and the bas- 
tinado, I braced myself up to the 
work, and produced such a highly 
finished work of toasting art, as sent 
me back to my master with an air 
of conscious pride. They had ended 
their meal, and paused in discussing 
some project of amusement to exam- 
ine my chef-d’ceuvre. It was so sat- 
isfactory, that Leigh informed me I 
might have it for myself, and forth- 
with dismissed me. 

And this was my first experience 
of fagging at mess. I have nothing 
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to say against the system. On the 
contrary, I praise it on the whole, as 
practised at Holyshade in my time. 
Its abuses were rare, and were re- 
sented at once by the upper boys, 
themselves masters, on a fair repre- 
sentation being made to them of the 
state of the case by the injured party. 
I only remember one instance of 
cruelty. One of the Sixth Form, a 
Colleger, maltreated a small lower 
boy, Oppidan. Immediate action was 
taken. The Oppidans, about six 
' hundred, invaded College in a body, 
headed by the Oppidan Captain, and 
demanded the surrender of the bully, 
who, however, had effected his es- 
cape by a back staircase. In the 
mean time, the masters, having got 
wind of what seemed to be the com- 
mencement of an insurrection, as- 
sembled for rapid consultation, and 
strategetically cut off the return of 
the forces, by posting themselves at 
the head of every landing in College, 
where, the doors being only opened 
wide enough to admit one at a time, 
no boy could pass without encoun- 
tering one or two authorities in their 
official dress, to whom he was obliged 
to render up his name and address. 
Dr. Courtley summoned the whole 
of the Sixth Form, and himself, hav- 
ing heard the details, undertook the 
punishment of the offender. The 
school returned to its duties, and all 
went on as peaceably as heretofore. 
But it had been an awkward time. 
. The boys were in the right, and the 
masters were, fortunately, sensible 
men: but one overt act, on either 
side, might have seriously affected 
the gravest Holyshadian interests. 
Pleasantly enough, and carelessly 
enough in all conscience, my time 
now passed away at my tutor’s, until 
an incident of a rather sporting char- 
acter shortened my career at Keddy’s, 
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and was the cause of my being thrown 
once more among some old friends, 
of whom for some considerable time 
I had lost sight, and of my being 
present on a certain occasion, which 
was of more importance to me, in 
the future, than at the time I could 
have imagined possible. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WHAT WE DID TO A SWAN — WHAT 
A SWAN DID TO US—A CHANGE — 
A VISIT — SOME OLD FRIENDS—A 
FRESH STEP IN THE STORY. 


Ir occurs to me at this point to 
ask myself whether a child should be 
carefully blind to his grandmother’s 
faults, as so many Holyshadians ap- 
pear to be to those of their Alma 
Avia? Forif the University be their 
Alma Mater, Holyshade College 
must be thus dignified. 

Am I as an Englishman, whose 
boast is that he lives in a free’ 
country, to protest that there is no 
better system of educating youths 
than that adopted at Holyshade? 
Britons “‘ never, never, never, and 
never, forever, will be slaves”; and 
the Holyshade plan leaves them to 
themselves, as I have already shown. 
If enslaved at all, they become 
slaves to themselves, to their own 
wills, to their own pleasures. My 
father was perfectly correct in his 
instinct as to this public school 
“ making a man” out of the materials 
furnished by parents. But what sort 
of a man was to be turned out? 
Formed in the Holyshade mould, 
they were “ men” of fifteen and six- 
teen, among whom there was occa- 
sionally, at rare intervals, to be found 
a youthful Daniel living as if in the 
midst of Babylon, a Tobias in 
Nineveh, or a Thomas of Aquinas in 
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the school at Naples. But the repre- 
sentatives of Daniel, Thomas, and 
Tobias, at Holyshade, were the ob- 
jects of practical joking and derision. 
And they certainly were not lively 
boys, nor did anybody give them 
credit for genuine piety. They were 
only taken notice of to be kicked, or 
ignored contemptuously as sanctified 
humbugs. We, as boys, took much 
the same view of such pietists, as 
Gibbon did of the early Christians. 
Had Austin Comberwood been at 
Holyshade, I am ¢ertain he would 
have been the true model for a Holy- 
shadian, for he was good without 
cant, ready to sympathize with all 
amusements, though not strong 


enough to take an active part in them 
himself;, he was cheerful without 
being boisterous, and to the literary 
tastes of a scholar, he added the 
application of a student, while his 


natural sedateness was tempered by 
a sense of humor sufficiently keen to 
enable him to avoid anything like 
eccentricity. What Austin knew to 
be right, his will was strong enough 
to perform. He distinguished black 
from white, in whatever light it came 
before him, and, in morality, he recog- 
nized no such color as gray. I think 
he would have passed through the 
Holyshadian furnace unscorched. 
Yet, having experienced those fires, 
I am glad, for his sake, and, remem- 
bering the after part of our career, 
for’'my own, that he was not my 
school-fellow at Holyshade. 


At midsummer, the public school. 


week in town was the realization of 
all our wildest and fastest dreams. 
They were days and nights to be re- 
called next school-time, when we 
compared notes as to our London 
life, with all the zest of the heroes 
in that eminently delightful and 
morally improving, but now, alas! 
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somewhat antiquated book, “Tom 
and Jerry.” 

I had well-filled pockets, and, un- 
like most other boys, who rather 
preferred school to home on account 
of its freedom, I was entirely my 
own master in London from morning 
to night ; for I saw very little of my 
father,except on a dinner-party night, 
or when we went to a theatre or the 
opera. Between fifteen and sixteen 
I was able to act the part of cicerone 
to Holyshadians, who, visiting the 
metropolis for that rollicking cricket 
week, wished to see as much of the 
amusements of the town as their - 
means would permit. I soon made 
myself acquainted with all that was 
worth hearing or seeing, between the 
hours of eight in the evening and 
two next morning. The footman, 
who used to stop up for me on these 
occasions, was generously feed, to 
keep his eyes open as long as possi- 
ble, and his ears on the alert for the 
first touch of the bell. My father 
heard from me of the aristocratic 
company I was keeping (which was 
perfectly true), and appeared highly 
satisfied with this portion at all events 
of my education. 

About this-time I had partially | 
overcome my antipathy to Mr. Cav- 
ander, who in his turn seemed to en- 
tertain amore friendly feeling towards 
myself. My sore point now was my 
resemblance to a Manx cat, inas- 
much as I was still untailed, and I 
yearned for the day when I should 
assume the virile toga and stick-ups. 
I was perfectly aware that for such 
scenes of enjoyment as were the 
glory of Lord’s week, the absence of 
tails placed me at a disadvantage. 
At the end of my second year I came 
back in stick-ups, a sadder and a 
wiser boy ; but much had happened 
ere that epoch arrived. 
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It will have been noticed in my 
diary that I had developed a decided 
taste for swan hunting. The predi- 
lection was shared by another boy, 
and led us into a difficulty. 

Not being satisfied with the pleas- 
ures of the chase, we purchased a 
pistol. It was of an antiquated 
make, and might have been exhibited 
as a curiosity in the armory of the 
Tower. We bought it for half a 
sovereign, including a bullet mould, 
lead, and an old powder-flask. My 
companion, Parry, who was not at 
my tutor’s, shared the expense and 
' the privileges appertaining to the 
possession of this formidable weapon. 
That we could not use it while the 
boys were on the river disturbing our 
game was clear ; so, on consideration, 
we matured a plan which we caried 
into effect on the first whole holiday. 

After twelve we took our “ tub” 
and hid it among the bushes, in a 
creek to which access could be easily 
gained from a neighboring meadow, 
without going through the town. 
We kept our scheme to ourselves, as 
there was only pistol enough for two. 

At three o’clock we were in chapel, 
and when the service was nearly half 
. over, Parry and myself were one 
after the other seized with a sudden 
bleeding at the nose, which necessi- 
tated our immediate withdrawal with 
our handkerchiefs up to our suffering 
organs. 

No sooner were we out than we 
rushed up a lane into the meadows, 
and thence to our boat, in which we 
immediately embarked, and, unseen 
by a single person, sculled across 
into the very home of the swans, 
among the rushes on the other side 
of the river. We were not dressed 
in our boating costume, as to stop for 
this would have been to court detec- 
tion. Parry carried the pistol, I the 
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powder and bullets, and after load- 
ing we tossed for first shot. I won 
it and sat in the stern. As we 
glided swiftly into the tall rushes, 
the swans, aroused from their siesta, 
took fright and scuttled away left 
and right. This panic was only mo- 
mentary, as in another minute they 
had wheeled about, poking out their 
heads, wagging their tails angrily, 
and swelling out their feathers in 
evidently increasing wrath. One, 
which might have been a model for 
Jupiter metamorphosed, took the 
lead, and hissing furiously came 
right at us. I was now facing him 
in the bows, while Parry was backing 
the sculls towards him. * 

“They can break an oar,” said 
Parry, in alarm. 

** And a man’s leg,” I added, feel- 
ing anything but comfortable. 

*“ You must shoot him,” cried 
Parry. “If you’re afraid, let me! 
I’ve often shot at home.” 

This was, as it were, a taunt which 
a Colvin could not. stand. I knew it 
was the first shot I had ever had in 
my life, that this was the first pistol 
I had ever been trusted with, loaded 
or unloaded, and my heart thumped 
as I grasped the handle with one 
hand, the trigger with the other, and 
with my head on one side looked at 
the swan out of my right eye. In 
another second, both my eyes were 
firmly screwed up, so as to render 
my aim in shooting perfectly impar- 
tial, and with a convulsive contor- 
tion of the mouth and a nervous 
grasping of the trigger, I fired my 
first shot, and then stood amazed, 
and anxious as to the result. The 
report had almost stunned me, and 
the kick of the pistol had been like 
a powerful galvanic shock. I was 
puzzled and dazed; so were the 
swans. 
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* Now then,”-cried Parry, exci- 
tedly, “‘let me load.” 

I handed over the weapon to him, 
feeling rather abashed at the result 
of my ineffectual experiment. In 
the mean time the swans had recov- 
ered from their astonishment, and 
were recommencing hostilities. Par- 
ry, who was older and stronger than 
myself, now took so sure an aim, 
that, by good or ill luck as the read- 
er may choose to deem it, he wound- 
ed the largest bird, just as it was 
breasting my scull, so severely as to 
render a second shot absolutely mer- 
ciful. After a few convulsive strug- 


gles the swan was dead. And here 
I beg to inform all poets that this 
swan, previous to his quitting life, 
did not sing one note. He uttered 
a sort of a rasping sound, like that 
produced by a bow when scraped on 
the above-bridge part of the violin- 


strings. But as to any sweet mel- 
ody, this particular swan had no 
more pretensions to it in his dying 
moments than a pig under the knife. 
We did not stop to discuss this 
question, but, having lugged him 
into our boat, we pulled into the 
stream and made for a quiet nook 
in dead-water, where we two guilty 
ones could talk over the best method 
of disposing of our victim. The 
Ancient Mariner was not more ex- 
ercised in conscience than were we, 
now, by our unexpected success. 

** They’re royal birds,” said Parry, 
lifting up one of our jackets, and re- 
garding the lifeless mass as it lay at 
the bottom of the boat. ‘* They’re 
royal birds, I’ve heard, and for kill- 
ing one, I forget what a fellow gets, 
but it’s something awful.” 

“Ts it?” I replied; ‘then we’d 
better bury it.” 

We had no spades, we had no 
picks, and saw no way of hiding 
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it on the island where we were 
moored. 

‘* Sink it with stones,” said Parry. 

This was evidently the very thing. 
We managed to unscrew the iron 
chain at the bows, and after a long 
search we found a stone sufficiently 
heavy for our purpose. We suc- 
ceeded in binding the carcass to the 
stone with rope and chain, and then, 
looking this way and that, to be sure 
we were still unobserved, we plunged 
it into the middle of the stream. It 
disappeared with a dull plash, but it 
did disappear, and we regarded each 
other as though we expected to see 
its ghost. 

The rest of that ‘ after four” we 
spent in watching the spot where the 
swan had gone down, and we came 
away with misgivings as to the re- 
sult of this day’s sport. 

We kept our secret to the end. 

The third party to the secret, that 
is, the swan, could not rest in his 
watery grave. Murder would out, 
and two mornings after this I hurried 
off to Parry’s room, to tell him what 
I had heard from one of the ‘‘ men at 
the wall,” of whom there were four 
privileged to sell sweets, fruits, and 
cakes to the boys in the open air in 
front of the school-house, and one of 
whom (Spiky) had the odious reputa- 
tion — perfectly undeserved, I believe 
—of being a spy in the pay of the 
masters. 

Spiky was a character. His short, 
thick neck seemed to have sunk in 
between his high shoulders, as though 
overburdened by the disproportion- 
ately big, round head it carried. He 
was fresh-colored, with little, piggy 
eyes, and the slyest smirk imagin- 
able. He carried a tin box, divided 
into trays,. filled with cakes below 
and apples above. He was always 
tidy and clean, and his boast was 
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’ that he knew everything about every 
boy’s pedigree in the school. Di- 
rectly a new boy appeared, he ad- 
dressed him in an unctuous tone, and 
in a sing-song style, with his head 
much on one side, thus — supposing 
myself the boy — 

“‘ Well, my little Colvin, son of Sir 
John Colvin, of the city, stock-brok- 
ers, Colvin, Wingle, and Co., and of 
Langeran House, Kensington. How 
do you do, sir, this morning? What 
can I do for you, sir, this morning ?” 
Then turning to a very small boy, 
about twelve years old, in a very 
much damaged hat, ‘Well, your 
grace, what for you this morning, 
your grace? This is his grace the 
Duke of Chetford; his noble mother 
the Duchess was one of the most 
beautiful ladies ever seen, and often 
have I had the pleasure of serving 
his noble and excellent father, when 
he was a boy, on this very spot.” 
Whereupon his little grace would in- 
vest in a tart, or whatever luxuries 
Spiky might have in his portable 
store. 

** Well, my little Colvin,” he had 
said to me, on the morning in ques- 
tion, ‘‘did you go a-shooting of the 
poor swan as they’ve picked up by 
the bridge?” 

I was very nearly surprised out of 
my secret. Had I been thinking of 
it less, I have no doubt I should have 
confessed on the spot. As it was, I 
asked, ingenuously — 

“* What swan?” 

“What swan, my little Colvin? 
Why, the swan as was shot a day or 
two ago, and as belongs to her Maj- 
esty the Royal Queen, and the Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, where Sir John Colvin has his 
office. It ain’t quite a hanging mat- 
ter, but very near it.” 

“Who'll be hung?” I asked. 
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“T don’t know, my little Colvin ; 
no, sir, I don’t, sir; but there’ll be 
a nice to-do, sir, if they catch ’em, 
sir, whoever it was, sir. What for 
you this morning, my little Bifford 
minor?” 

“* What have you got, Spiky?” in- 
quired Bifford minor, who was get- 
ting fatter than when he had been at 
Old Carter’s. ‘After inspection, he 
said, hesitatingly — 

**T haven’t got any money.” 

“That don’t matter, Minor,” re- 
plied the accommodating Spiky ; 
“you take your banbury now, my 
little Bifford, sir, and you pay. me 
another time, sir.” 

Leaving Bifford to the enjoyment 
of his banbury, I hurried off to Parry. 

*¢ We shall be discovered,” I said. 

‘* We shan’t,” said Parry, quietly. 
“We can’t be if we don’t tell. 
Who’s to know?” 

“Perhaps somebody saw us,” I 
suggested. 

“ Well, then, somebody will tell 
of us. We won't,” he answered. 

We kept our own counsel. There 
was a great disturbance, and boy 
after boy was questioned on suspi- 
cion. Once Gulston, a friend of 
ours, was nearly convicted. Then I 
went to Parry. 

*¢ Look here,” I said, “‘ we can’t 
stand by while he’s punished.” 

‘* We won't,” said Parry, phlegma- 
tically, ‘‘ when he is to be punished.” 

“ But if they prove he did it—” 
I began. 

‘‘ How can they prove he did it, 
when we did it?” asked my partner 
in guilt. 

The force of this argument as a 
poser was evident. I was still un- 
certain as to our course, should they 
examine us separately. 

‘“‘ Supposing,” I put it, “‘ your tutor 
sent for you, and asked you if you 
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shot the swan, what would you 
say?” 

*“*T should say I didn’t,” returned 
Parry, ‘* because it would be jolly un- 
fair to ask such aquestion. I’ll own 
it when they ’ve found it out. Not 
till then.” 

After a while, when the excitement 
had worn off, somehow or another 
every one suddenly knew all about it. 
My tutor, Mr. Keddy, sent for me 
privately and lectured me. 

“Your conduct, Colvin,” he said, 
in his shrillest tone, rubbing his hair 
irritably, ‘“‘has been abominable ; 
most abominably bad. I have writ- 
ten to your father. I don’t know 
whether I shall keep you here or not.” 

I retired rather crestfallen. Parry 
was in any case going to leave at the 
end of the half. To be sent away 
was unpleasantly like expulsion. 

However, the cards were to be 
played in my favor. The Rev. 
Vickers Raab, one of the senior 
masters, and the best scholar at 
Holyshade, was at feud with most 
of the authorities, from Dr. Courtley, 
whom he delighted to mimic, down 
to Mr. John Smoothish, the lowest 
master of the lowest form, and he 
indulged in many a jest at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Keddy, of whose ac- 
guirements he entertained a not very 
exalted opinion, and at whom per- 
sonally he had laughed from the time 
they had been both Collegers together 
at Holyshade. It was sufficient for 
Mr. Keddy to think something un- 
commonly right, in order to convince 
Mr. Raab that it was most egregiously 
‘wrong. 

Now, Mr. Raab having some busi- 
ness to transact in the city, went to 
Colvin and Cavander for advice, and, 
in the course of conversation, heard 
from my father of my being at Holy- 
shade. 


- school. 
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Sir John therefore consulted him 
on this affair, and being really terribly 
afraid lest I should have incurred 
some indelible disgrace, was delighted 
to find that Mr. Raab viewed the whole 
thing as a joke, and considered me 
perfectly right in not having confessed 
to the death of the swan. 

“T’ll take him into my house,” 
quoth Mr. Raab, disinterestedly ; and 
thus it happened that I changed my 
tutors. 

Mr. Raab’s house was the easiest, 
pleasantest, and most carelessly man- ' 
aged of all the houses in Holyshade, 
and his boys were the readiest, 
smartest, laziest, larkiest, and mer- 
riest of all the boys in that great 
We all liked him as no 
other set of boys liked their tutor. 
We did not reverence him in the 
least. He was outspoken, bluff, bold, 
and intolerant of affectation in any 
shape, but especially clerical affecta- 
tion. He was hot-headed and quick- 
tempered, of a mercurial disposition. 
He was fond of giving his pupils an 
occasional treat, on which no one 
save himself would have ventured. 
He was partial to theatrical enter- 
tainments in any form, from the 
solemnities of the Greeks down to 
the frivolities of the Londoners in 
his own time ; and whenever the little 
theatre of the neighboring town was 
opened for a short season, he would 
make a point of taking us to see the 
performance, and treating us, on our 
return, to supper in his dining-room. 
On these occasions he invariably 
went behind the scenes, and gave 
any children who might be playing 
a kindly pat on the head, and six- 
pence for their pockets. _ 

On the second evening of one of 
these seasons, Mr. Raab took us to 
see —I forget exactly what piece, 
but I fancy it was called The Lield 
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of Forty Footsteps. The two Biffords 
were of our party, and quarrelled for 
a bill, which having fallen between 
them I picked up, and, to my sur- 
prise, read that’ the two principal 
characters were to be played by Miss 
Carlotta Verney and Miss Lucrezia 
Verney. 

For the moment I was puzzled by 
the latter name, having forgotten 
that Julie possessed two. But the 
play had scarcely begun, when I 
recognized her, though she did not 
appear to have seen me. 

Both the sisters were looking re- 
markably handsome, and I actually 
began to boast of my acquaintance 
with this couple of charming young 
actresses. Not being afraid of con- 


fiding this to Mr. Raab, he promised 
me that I should accompany him after 
the first act behind the scenes. I no- 
ticed that Carlotta’s eyes were fixed 


for the greater part of the time on the 
private box at the side, where sat 
three officers, with whose faces I was 
perfectly familiar, as they were old 
Holyshadians, though very young 
officers, having recently joined, and 
were frequently mixed up in our 
cricket-matches and boat-races. I 
could not avoid following the direc- 
tion of Carlotta’s eyes, and I found 
that they invariably rested upon a 
handsome, brown-complexioned man, 
with very small features, bright eyes, 
and dark, crisp, curly hair,who seemed 
to be watching the performance in- 
tensely, as he never once, as long as 
Carlotta was on, took his eyes off 
the stage. He did not talk much to 
his companions, and, on the fall of 
the curtain, he rose at the same mo- 
ment as Mr. Raab and myself. When 
we came on the stage, we found him 
engaged in conversation with Car- 
lotta, who was beaming with pleasare 
at his marked attention, and my tutor 
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saluted him briskly by a name that 
seemed to me like Mr. Herby. It 
turned out that this had been his 
soubriquet at Holyshade, his real 
title being Sir Frederick Sladen. 

** How do you do, Master Cecil?” 

It was Julie’s voice, and in another 
minute I was talking to her and Car- 
lotta, who, I thought, did not seem 
best pleased at the interruption. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


HOLYSHADE SETS——-UP AT BARRACKS 
— MEN OF THE WORLD—THE TWO 
SISTERS — ROCKS AHEAD—TI AM AS- 
TONISHED NOT FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—TWO MYSTERIOUS VISITORS. 


In public scholastic life the Holy- 
shaders were divided into Forms. 
In private life the Holyshaders had 
divided themselves into Sets. Being 
at Raab’s, and being an inglependent 
boy of fortune, my lot was cast in a 
fast set, whose ranks were recruited 
from all the other sets. It was es- 
pecially fast by reason of its being a 
monied set. Its chiefs were, in my 
time, at Raab’s, where, as I have al- 
ready shown, we enjoyed more liberty 
than fell to the share of any other 
house in the College. We played 
cards in our rooms, and during our 
school-time held an imitation of 
Crockford’s at The Chichester Inn, 
where also we had breakfast and din- 
ner parties, the former, on Sundays, 
being remarkable for a profusion of 
grilled chickens, boiled ham, and 
poached eggs, when what was, in the 
school slang of my time, known as 
“hot sock” was forbidden in our 
own rooms. 

We had among us the best “* Wet 
bobs,” as the boys were termed who 
were addicted to amusing themselves 
with ‘* Aquatics,” and the foremost 
“Dry bobs” of the cricketers. We 
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were a fortune to Mrs. Frizley, the 
stout proprietress of a small cigar- 
shop, where there was a ‘ counter 
attraction” in her florid’and far from 
ill-looking niece who served the 
youthful customers. Bifford major, 
who, though neither a wet nor dry 
bob, was a noted billiard player, had 
been for some time “‘ one of us” be- 
fore my admission into the select cir- 
cle, and with him and his invariable 
antagonist at the game, little Lord 
Pilchard, who was seventeen, and a 
head shorter than any other Holy- 
shader of his own age, I used to fre- 
quent Disey’s billiard rooms “ up 
town,” whence, if they were occupied, 
we would proceed to the barracks, 
where I soon found myself quite at 
home. In these quarters I met Sir 
Frederick Sladen and Percival Floyd, 
whom I had last seen at Ringhurst, 
on the occasion of the theatricals. 

Floyd had developed into a tall, 
large-boned man, with such a sheep- 
ish expression as quite toned down 
the ferocity of his drooping blonde 
mustache. I was puzzled by this 
mustache, and, at first, had some 
difficulty in believing in its genuine- 
ness, as it seemed, after all, such a 
short time since Floyd had been the 
biggest boy at old Carter’s. Sir 
Frederick was loquacious. Floyd 
was bashfully silent. I was not sur- 
prised, after our meeting on the 
stage, at hearing Sir Frederick Sla- 
den full of the praises of Carlotta 
Verney, while, from the eloquent 
badinage of which his quieter com- 
panion was the object, I gathered 
that Floyd entertained a liking for 
little Julie. 

Finding myself a person of some 
importance as a friend of the Verney 
family, I was easily induced to give 
such particulars as I considered like- 
ly to interest my military acquaint- 
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ances, throwing in, I am afraid, a con- 
siderable dash of romance in order to 
suit the picture to the taste of my 
audience, and give myself the air of 
a thorough man about town with the 
privileges of the coulisses. 

That I was, at this time, a thor- 
ough little coxcomb, I need not, after 
the foregoing candid admission, point 
out to my readers; nor will it be 
necessary to show that, in no sort 
of way, directly or indirectly, was 
there any moral or religious influ- 
ence, in the vie intime of Holyshade, 
to counteract the great benefits ace 
cruing to the: individual from this 
admirable system of almost uncon- 
trolled liberty, which was, and per- 
haps is now, the boast of this great 
school. My time was, within cer- 
tain pleasant limits, my own, and 
how well I was learning to make use 


‘ of it, the student of this record will 


have already noticed. 

Having ascertained the sentiments 
of undisguised admiration for my 
two fair friends professed by these 
warriors, nothing would satisfy me 
but I must acquaint the young ladies 
themselves with their great good for- 
tune. At the same time I conceived 
a personal dislike for Floyd, which I 
had never entertained for him when 
he was Captain of Old Carter’s 
school. Then, I feared him; now, 
I did not. He had not had a public- 
school training, but had entered the 
army with all his blushing gawkiness 
still upon him. A Holyshadian, five 
years his. junior, was a better man 
of the world than he. He was a 
Goliath, I a David; but as it was 
the fashion to learn boxing (we had 
gloves at my tutor’s for our evening 
recreation after “‘ lock-up”), I took 
it into my head to master the noble 
art of self-defence, with a view to 
ascertaining the exact scientific blow 
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which should, on an emergency, lay 
the giant at my feet. To see Floyd 
prostrate before me, to rescue and to 
fly with Julie—I do not in the least 
know where I intended to take her — 
was the melo-dramatic tableau that 
presented itself to my imagination. 

The two sisters lodged in a cheer- 
ful little house, on the outskirts of 
the town, where—Julie having given 
me her address—I went to pay them 
a visit, and make an offering of flow- 
ers; for Holyshadians are noted for 
their love of bouquets, and the sellers 
of the earliest violets and lilies of 
the valley make a good thing out of 
their sweet merchandise. 

When I entered, Julie was seated 
at the piano, and Carlotta was stand- 
ing at the window with some needle- 
work in her hand. 

They were in the midst of a dis- 
cussion. 

I presented my flowers, without 
compliments, and then felt that I 
had arrived at an awkward moment. 

Carlotta was frowning, and Julie 
was thoughtfully reclining in her 
chair, while her left hand was going 
through a system of fingering on the 
notes without producing any sound. 

“I’ve been talking about you,” I 
said to Julie, jumping in medias res 
with a vengeance, “to Floyd. I 
was at school with Floyd.” 

Carlotta looked at her younger sis- 
ter somewhat sharply, and smiled. 
Her smile was meant to be sarcastic. 
I saw that, and concluded instinc- 
tively that something had gone 
wrong, and that the something in 
question was not wholly unconnected 
with the two military heroes. 

. And what had you to say about 
me?” asked little Julie, quietly. 

It was quite astounding to me as 
a boy to see what a thorough woman 
she was. Not the sort of woman 
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of my barrack-room romance. Far 
from it. Whatever I might have 
said to Floyd and Sladen, I felt that 
she exercised upon me so soothing 
and gentle an influence, as to make 
me, for the time, less of a puppy or 
a coxcomb (which you will), and to 
transport me to the pure atmosphere 
of our childhood. Her large, soft 
gray eyes seemed grave and calm as 
if reflecting the certain light of the 
Spirit of Truth. Sweetly persuasive, 
a good and sensible little woman at 
sixteen was Julie, and, in after life, 
years have but intensified her ster- 
ling character. 

“* They were speaking,” I replied, 
craftily evading a direct answer, 
** more about Lottie than about you, 
Julie. Sladen was chaffing Floyd 
about spooning,” — this I said with 
malice aforethought, and again I 
noticed Carlotta’s smile as she 
glanced at her sister, —‘‘ and then 
the other fellows said they supposed 
there would soon be a Lady Sladen, 
and asked him for wedding-cake.” 

My report of what had been said 
in my hearing was, after all, not far 
from the truth. I suppressed details. 
I wanted to hear what the girls had 
to say. 

Julie rose, with a very serious air. 
Lottie’s head was turned away from 
her, towards the window. Presently 
Julie spoke, tenderly but firmly. 

“* Lottie.” 

“ Well.” 

“You were wrong to go out walk- 
ing with Sir Frederick Sladen without 
me.” 

“T’m older than you are, and 
suppose I know what’s right and 
what’s wrong. -Allons donc,” replied 
Carlotta, in a sudden burst of tem- 
per. 

In the dancing academy where she 
had hitherto been employed, French 
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was the language of the principals, 
and she had picked up scraps, which, 
when at all angry, she threw into her 
conversation in an off-hand man- 
ner. 

“Yes, Lottie, you are older, but 
you have not seen so much, or any- 
thing like so much, of this sort of 
life as I have. Remember, dear, I 
have been on the stage since quite a 
‘baby, and I know well enough what 
fools girls can make of themselves.” 

“Thank you, Julie, for the com- 
pliment,” returned her sister, making 
a mock curtsey. ‘I don’t see why 
I’m a fool for talking to Sladen,” — 
Carlotta was too impetuous to stick 
at titles, — “ any more than you are 
for talking to Floyd.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Floyd,” said Julie, calmly, 
*¢ knew papa in London, and we had 
met him in the country, when we 
were at those theatricals,” she ex- 
plained, turning to me. 

“ Ringhurst?” I said. 

“ Yes,” returned Julie, “ and he re- 
minded me of that after he had asked 
Charlton to introduce him again to 
me.” Charlton was the manager’s 
name. ‘I have merely been civil to 
him, and, as you say, I am not soold 
as you, and he only considers me, 
‘ perhaps, as a little girl. After he 
had spoken to me the first time, I 
really do not think he has said 
another word. But in spite of my 
begging you not to allow Sir Fred- 
erick Sladen to come here when I 
was out, he has been.” 

“T could not prevent his walking 
in when he was passing,” retorted 
Carlotta; ‘‘and as he said that he 
should like nothing so much as a 
cup of tea with us, I could n’t tell 
him to go, west ce pas? And then 
you came in.’ 

‘*We met Floyd at Mr. Comber- 


wood’s,” I remarked at this point, by 
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way of distinctly corroborating Julie’s 
previous statement. 

“JT don’t see that makes any dif- 
ference,” said Carlotta. 

“Well, Lottie, promise me you 
won’t see Sir Frederick alone again 
while we’re here.” 

“TI won’t promise nothing of the 
sort,” said Carlotta, coloring, and 
throwing her work down on a chair. 
When Lottie doubled her negatives, 
she was obstinacy itself,— for the 
moment. ‘I am quite old enough 
to take care of myself.” 

“Then,” replied Julie, with de- 
termination, ‘‘I shall write again to 
mother, or aunt, and ask her to 
come down.” 

* You may do what you like, and 
I shall do what I like,” said Carlotta, 
tossing her head. “I’m sure I don’t 
care. (Ca ne fait rien.” 

** Yes you do, Lottie,” said Julie, 
going up to her sister caressingly. 

Lottie resented this. 

** Don’t smaul and carney me about, 
Ju,” she said, inventing, in her im- 
patience, a word of her own for the 
occasion. 

Julie, standing quietly by her side, 
continued: “If you fell in love with 
him” — again Lottie blushed, but 
shrugged her shoulders with affected 
carelessness — ‘‘ what would happen, 
dear?” 

Not a word from Lottie. 

“Whatever he may say,” Julie 
continued, pointedly, ‘“‘ whatever he 
may say, do you think that he really 
means to ask you to be his wife?” 

“ Why not, I should like to know? 
I s’pose we ’re as good as him and 
his any day, ain’t we?” Carlotta 
said, indignantly, her feelings getting 
the better of her grammar. 

Carlotta was a thoroughly down- 
right girl. Shespoke out all she had 
to say. It did not occur to her that 
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others could be reticent, or were ca- 
pable of saying one thing and think- 
ing another. Language, for her, was 
made for expressing her thoughts, 
not for concealing them. A man 
who could look her full in her hand- 
some face, speak without faltering, 
would be trusted by her, even though 
he should utter deceit. Open and 
straightforward herself, she was only 
to be duped by a manner made to 
resemble, superficially, her own. Sir 
Frederick Sladen possessed this art, 
unconsciously. 

.“I don’t mind,” said Julie, em- 
phatically, “‘ how much you see him, 
if papa, or mother is here, and they 
know all about it. One of them will 
be down to-morrow.” 

* You’ve written and told mother?” 
asked Carlotta, frowning. 

“No,” answered Julie, “I have 
only written and asked aunt, or papa, 
to keep their promise of coming to 


see us from Saturday till Monday.” 
Carlotta was silent for a few min- 


utes. Looking at my watch, I found 
that my visit would have to be brought 
to a close, so that I might get back 
in good time for five o’clock school. 
Julie now proposed to her sister 


that they should accompany me a 


little way, as far as a certain green 
grocer’s, where they were in the habit 
of buying such luxuries as water- 
cresses for their tea, which they took 
about two hours before the opening 
of the theatre at seven. 

They occupied but a few seconds 
in their simple preparations for the 
walk, and we were soon in the High 
Street. 

Mr. Floyd on horseback, turning 
the corner at that moment, saluted 
us with, it appeared to ‘me, the 
utmost respect. He was, as I have 
said, an awkward, loutish-looking 
creature, with very little to say for 


himself; and on this occasion he 
looked, I thought, as if he regretted 
his equestrian position, which pre- 
vented him from joining our little 
party. The truth was, as I dis- 
covered afterwards, that he could 
not make out from little Julie’s man- 
ner whether she wished him with her 
or not, and his modesty getting the 
benefit of the doubt, he contented 
himself with looking wistfully after 
Julie’s receding figure, rather expect- 
ing her, or her sister, to act like Lot’s 
wife when flying from danger, and 
then rode slowly onward in the oppo- 
site direction. 

““ What a lolloping fellow that old 
Floyd is,” said Carlotta, with just a 
sparkle of mischief in her bright 
eyes. 

Julic smiled slightly. 

“I dare say,” Carlotta presently 
continued, by way of making repara- 
tion, ‘‘he’s not so bad when you 
know him. WN’est ce pas? But he 
makes me die o’ laughing to see him 
sitting at the theatre and staring at 
you, Julie, as if he was a stuck pig. 
And, when he come to tea he upset 
his cup and did n’t say a word.” 

Genius is above rule. Where 
grammar was concerned, it will have 
been already clear that Lottie was a 
genius. 

She. evidently wanted to hear Julie 
defend her admirer. Whether Julie 
would have spoken on the subject, or 
whether she did subsequently speak 
on it, she has never told me (though 
she has told me many things, and 
from her I have been able to obtain 
many of the connecting links of this 
record), but at that instant I per- 
ceived Mr. Karfax, the master of the 
Upper Middle Division, fifth form, 
only a few steps in front of me, 
engaged in conversation with three 
ladies and a gentleman. The latter 
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was Sir Frederick Sladen, and the 
tallest of the three ladies was evi- 
dently, by the likeness, Sir Freder- 
ick’s mother. Being out of bounds, 
I was forced to “‘ shirk” into a shop 
until the danger (Mr. Karfax, the 
strictest master at Holyshade, with 
one exception, being the danger) had 
passed. Luckily for me, he and his 
party turned and came up hill, not in 
the direction of Holyshade, and they 
went by the window of the shop into 
which I had retired, meeting Carlotta 
and Julie, the former blushing deep- 
ly, the latter looking very sedate. 

I was astonished to see that the 
only sign of recognition of the sisters 
made by Sir Frederick, as he passed 
them with an elegantly-dressed young 
lady on his arm, was a familiar and 
half-patronizing nod, evidently in- 
tended to be unseen by his fair com- 
panion, who regarded Lottie and 
Julie with supreme disdain. 

This movement of his caused me 
to obtain a glimpse of her face, when, 
surprised out of myself, I exclaimed 
to the shop-woman, by whose counter 
I was taking refuge— ~ 

“ Why, it’s Alice!” 

It was. Alice Comberwood on Sir 
Frederick Sladen’s arm. 

As I could not without personal 
_ risk, on account of Mr. Karfax, issue 
from my concealment, I was obliged 
to let this opportunity slip of greet- 
ing Alice, and inquiring after Austin. 
. Ihad not time now to bid good-bye 

to Julie, as Karfax had quitted his 
party and was fast approaching be- 
hind me en route for the school, where 
he was as much wanted at five o’clock 
asI. Only with a difference. 

I fled before his face, and reached 
my tutor’s in time to fetch my books. 

As I was runaing out of the house, 


the butler, whom, by the way, it oc- 
curs to me, we used to call Trusty 
Jim, I forget why, but I think be- 
cause he used'to inform my tutor of 
anything going wrong in the house 
that was likely to get himself person- 
ally into trouble — Trusty Jim called 
out — 

“Two gents come to see you. One 
a furriner, and a:‘stoutish, fine-look- 
ing gent, with a message from your 
father has is werry important; and 
they must see you ’mejutly.” 

“Where are they, Trusty?” I in- 
quired, anxiously. 

I foresaw an excuse for leave out 
of five o’clock school. 

“They ’re about somewhere,” re- 
plied Trusty Jim, vaguely. ‘I told 
’em has you’d be out again at six, 
and they said has they’d call again, 
and I warn’t to let you go without 
seeing ’em.” 

A most important message from my 
father. My curiosity was aroused. 
Fortunately I was not called upon to 
exhibit my knowledge of my lesson, 
for, what with furtively looking at 
my watch, straining my ears to catch 
the very first stroke of the hour by 
the old school-yard clock, and trying 
to see if there might be two strangers 
walking about outside, I could be- 
stow but very little attention on my 
book. 

At last the hour struck. 

Pell-mell we hustled one another 
out of school (being punctual to a 
second in leaving), and, detaching 
myself from the crowd, I hurried to 
my tutor’s. 

“The two gents,” said Trusty Jim, 
‘“‘ har now in your room.” 

My heart beat fast as I ascended 
the staircase, for I had an undefinable 
dread of some misfortune. 


[To be Continued.) 
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HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS. 
BY R. 8. T. 


I 


Lo, at length thou art alone 
In a quiet room by night ; 

For an hour thy soul’s thine own, 

_ Thou hast rest and warmth and light. 
Rest thee, heart men cannot read, 

Lay it by, thy mail of need : 

Let all stabs and scratches bleed 
Till their aching pass away. 


I. 


Hast thou cast down righteous seed 
Sorrowing, on the doubtful way, 
On to where all shadows lead 
Darkening to the full death-gray? 
Thou hast sinned and sinned again ; 
Wherefore take home all the pain, 
Every curious pang that flies 
From foul lips and haggard eyes, 
Cursing thy weak help in need. 
Let all bleed, let all bleed, 
Till the smart be passed away. 


Il. 


Did they prove thy coat of mail? 
Yes, they stung home heartily. 
. Yet thy heart did not quite fail, 
And they drew no curse nor cry. 
And they meant thee no great ill, 
Not knowing thine, or their own will; 
Couldst thou tell them all thy mind, 
They would sorrow and be kind. 
Say no word and take no heed, 
Let all bleed, let all bleed, 
All will bleed away. 





IV. 


Grows it slack, thy cord of fate? 
Does thy well-wheel creaking roll? 
Has the grasshopper his weight 
On the faintness of thy soul? 
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Are thy heaving sides well torn 

With the rowel and the thorn, 

Like the flanks of a spent steed, 
That hath worn out the long day? 

Stand thou still awhile, and bleed. 
Let all bleed away. 


v. 


Thou hast fallen, and must fall 
Many a time beside to-day. 
For thou art not wise at all; 
Verily, ’tis as they say. 
And they err not, scorning thee ; 
Since even now they cannot see 
All thou knowest, of sin and need. 
Sit thee down, breathe thoughtful breath. 
Thou must smart, but not to death. 
Thou must work and bleed 
Yet awhile, for many a day. 
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From Aa Puysictan’s STANDPOINT. 


BY GEO. M. KELLOGG, M. D. 


Tue theory of natural selection 
makes a workshop of Nature. It 
introduces the human element, — the 
cut-and-try principle. Nature is pre- 
sented as feeling her way,.dropping 
an imperfection here, and stealing an 
advantage there. Its fundamental 
thought is embodied in the couplet, 


“ Her’ prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O.” 


It admits nowhere that perfection in 
generals or details which most so 
freely accept. Darwin’s cosmogony 
is interesting as an effort to elaborate 
creation on a single strictly human 
idea. He has explored the whole 
field of animate nature for the curi- 
ous facts with which he supports his 
theory. . 


The respect in which naturalists 
hold real collaborators has made 
them slow at taking up the cudgels 
against Darwin. Alarmed theologi- 
ans have spoken with some force, but 
they have been bewildered by his ar- 
ray of facts, with which they could 
not grapple. And it is a foregone 
conclusion by the public that they- 
would not prove unprejudiced critics. 
Some quasi-scientists, closet-natural- 
ists, and metaphysicians have givenin 
their allegiance to the new cosmogo- 
ny. The hypothesis has done much 
to demoralize the sub-scientific mind. 
This is marked in the flippancy with 
which the laws of life are discussed 
by men whose knowledge of nature 
is bounded by some farm and kitch- 
en-garden generalities. 
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Sir Charles Lyell early threw the 
mantle of his geological protection 
about this theory, since it seemed to 
give support to his anti-catastrophic 
theory of geology, which has hitherto 
gained but few adherents among 
practical geologists. Physical theo- 
rists give Darwinism some qualified 
assent, as likely to supplement their 
own views. 

The origin of species this theorist 
ascribes to natural selection, 7%. e. a 
supposed tendency in species to vary 
in the struggle for life through indi- 
vidual competition, or from change 
of soil, climate, or other circum- 
stances. He derives the term natu- 


ral selection from artificial selection, 
as practised by breeders, who per- 
petuate and intensify any desired 
variation, by preserving such only as 
show the features they wish. Any 
variation, however slight, if advan- 
tageous to the individual, will result 


in increased progeny through a long- 
er life. The descendants inheriting 
the peculiarity will at last supplant 
the original form. The development 
thus of one species from another 
would be by insensible degrees, and 
would involve the lapse of ages. 
Though it has not occurred during 
the historical period, Mr. Darwin 
conceives this to be the course of 
development, as slight variations are 
observed in nature. 

Naturalists admit the tendency to 
individual variation. They have de- 
nied, hitherto, that the limits of a 
species have been passed, even in 
domestication. The test of species 
is permanency of form in nature, and, 
in general, the sterility of hybrids. 
The offspring of the most diverse 
domestic varieties are fertile, and the 
permanency of form in nature is al- 
most absolute. 

I have carefully read the descrip- 
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tion of a thousand species, drawn by 
Linnzeus and other old authors, over 
a century ago. These agree in the 
minutest particulars with the same 
species as they exist to-day. I have 
many small shells from the bluff- 
alluvium of the Mississippi Valley. 
This hundred feet of fine silt was de- 
posited when the whole Northwest 
was under water, a period antedating 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 
These little snails agree perfectly, in 
every wrinkle, tooth, and whorl, with 
the species in the same region to- 
day. 

Does this look like a variation of 
species in a state of nature? Here 
the time, essentially incalculable, at 
least two hundred thousand years, 
should be sufficient to afford evidence 
of variation in species. But duration 
is infinite, and Mr. Darwin, familiar 
with such facts as the above, makes 
no account of millions of years. I 
will not gainsay him in this at pres- 
ent, save to show the amount of neg- 
ative testimony he ignores. This 
negative evidence is greater than 
that which has established many 
views in science, such as the efficien- 
cy of lightning conductors, the evi- 
dence for which is entirely negative, 
being drawn from a very short period 
of trial. The theory of the primitive 
elements, the rock on which chemis- 
try rests, is grounded on the nega- 
tive testimony that we have been 
unable to resolve them into any sim- 
pler expression. 

Darwin claims to have discovered 
a law of Nature, and challenges 
human history and the whole human 
record. He would thus restrict us 
to metaphysical grounds and the 
Darwinian range of facts. This is 
unfair; yet the position is accepted. 
The attempt will be made to show 
his conclusions illogical, or that an- 
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other law than his may be deduced 
from his facts. 

The development theory, the out- 
growth of the more complex from 
the simpler forms, though not for- 
mally enunciated in his earlier writ- 
ings, Darwin has accepted in its 
details, and reiterated in his ‘* De- 
scent of Man.” It illustrates in the 
individual the supposed law of life. 
This theory claimed geology as its 
chief witness. Darwin, with more 
sagacity, refuses to admit geology as 
a competent witness. He is then 
strong, having the unnumbered anal- 
ogies in animate nature at his com- 
mand; and straightway community 
of forms points to relationship or com- 
munity of descent. And now, that 
creation is not restricted to the Dar- 
winian plan, I shall attempt to show. 

Let us canvass the bearing and 
force of analogies in establishing 
Nature’s laws. They afford us the 
silver clew to her labyrinth. Com- 
prehending the planetary system, the 
mind is prepared to believe that the 
fixed stars are suns surrounded by 
satellites. Without counter evidence, 
the conclusion is legitimate. In the 
world of life-forms, we perceive nu- 
merous affinities binding endless 
varieties into groups. As they pass 
in review, the mind is not strained, 
moving easily from one to another. 
These analogies, which we designate 
as relationships, are an essential 
constitution of universal nature, 
without which cosmos would be 
totally incomprehensible to the fi- 
nite mind. Definitely apprehended 
and logically followed, they do not 
mislead, but viewed through the 
hazy medium of some single over- 
mastering idea, are the fruitful 
source of error,—the more mischie- 
vous from its supposed foundation 
ia nature. Analogies traverse the 


‘forms of inanimate matter. These, 


followed in the light of careful ex- 
periment and legitimate induction, 
have culminated in the science of 
chemistry, which in the last eighty 
years has created the world anew. to 
human thought. Through these anal- 
ogies, all forms of lifeless matter are 
readily grouped. These forms, as 
in animated nature, approach each 
other by insensible degrees. The 
elements themselves are thus bound 
together. One family we designate 
as metals, having many features in 
common. The metals are again sub- 
divided. Such resemblances led the 
alchemists to attempt the transmuta- 
tion of the metals. This philosophy 
was founded on a single misconcep- 
tion, —community of origin based on 
community of form. They were led 
more and more astray by the very 
analogies which are now such im- 
portant guides. I do not underrate 
analogical reasoning, which is doubt- 
less the most natural and convincing 
movement of the mind; but I would 


"insist that analogies be viewed from 


every point, and not contemplated 
through a preconceived theory or 
fancy. Analogies in the organic 
world enable us to arrange the life- 
forms into orders and species. Com- 
munity of structure indicates com- 
munity of design: not necessarily the 
order of growth, rather a oneness of 
plan. 

In contemplating the multiplicity 
of organic forms, the development 
theory assumes the plan of creation 
to be the ‘progression of the lower 
into the higher forms. If the testi- 
mony of geology be ruled out, the 
reverse order of development, the 
outgrowth of the simple from the 
complex forms, is just as philosophi- 
cal. The necessity of analogies in 
nature is positive, if it is included in 
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the plan that finite intelligences shall 
rise to the comprehension of creation. 
That this is in the plan, the existence 
of such natures is, doubtless, sufficient 
proof. Another necessity for analo- 
gies derives from this universal law : 
A severe simplicity pervades or- 
ganic and inorganic forms. Thus, 
the heart, as a single, elementary or- 
gan, is indefinitely repeated both in 
form and position; the cell in form 
and mode of growth is the same in 
the animal and vegetable; the leaf 
as an elemental type is ever recur- 
ring ; the principle of: the lever per- 
vades the mechanical powers; from 
three primaries, nature accomplishes 
all her colors ; in chemistry, there is 
the base and the acidifying principle. 
This is the direct antipodes of the 
senseless sportiveness which Darwin 
perceives in nature. 

This passion for making the uni- 
verse automatic, strikes at the very 
foundation of automatism by the in- 
troduction of extreme variability. 
Machinery would quickly stop if cogs 
should sprout. 

Every structural analogy in or- 
ganic nature points as sharply to in- 
volution as to evolution. That many 
species are absolutely disappearing 
from the earth, we have excellent 
reasons for believing. The evidence 
of this is tangible, and can be readily 
collected from history. May we not 
then assume that involution is the 
law instead of evolution ? — that 
analogies of form and growth point 
not to community of descent, but to 
community of plan and a single De- 
signer? The simplicities of elemental 
form and the analogies of structure 
point also to human intelligences 
which shall mount up by easy grada- 
tions the shining scale of creation to 
the comprehension of its harmonies 
and glories. 


’ 
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Darwin’s hypothesis strikes direct- 
ly at our faith in the perfection of 
natural forms as means to ends. A 
dodecahedron is built into a wall; it 
touches its surroundings on all sides : 
cut away any portion, and it no long- 
er fills its niche. So an animal or 
plant is fitted in creation’s temple ; 
instead of being twelve-sided, its re- 
lations are essentially infinite, and 
it exactly fills its niche. Herein 
is nature’s perfection; there is no 
flaw or crevice. Should there be 
any modification of plan or form, it 
ceases to fill its place without a con- 
sentaneous change throughout the 
economy of nature. 

The relations of an organism are 
not simply of place, but of time also, 
past, present, and future. They are, 
as it were, infinite. Many, we may 
and do discover. The rubber plant, 
in the wilds of the Amazon, filled for 
ages its apparent place in nature. 
By stem, root, leaf, flower, fruit, it 
held intimate and perfect relations to 
surrounding insect, vegetable, and 
animal life, and through the soil, to 
the ages which had passed. Time 
out of mind, however, it secreted 
and perfected a milky sap Which 
pointed to man. Rubber has rela- 
tions of attraction and repulsion to 
all chemical agents, known or undis- 
covered. Ages ago, nature foretold, 
in this plant, an advanced civilization 
in a distant zone and epoch. Rub- 
ber, indeed, anticipated all chemistry, 
and it meets—how perfectly! —a 
myriad needs of civilized life, vul- 
canization multiplying interminably 
its applications. Could natural 
selection, essentjally senseless in its 
operations, which could only bear 
upon the pressing, immediate neces- 
sities of a plant, thus in its economy 
anticipate human destiny? This 
linking together of the near and the © 
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remote, the antipodes in place and 
time, is a common feature in animate 
and inanimate nature, and is evi- 
dence, at every step, of perfection 
and design. A book might be filled 
with the positive fuifilled human re- 
lations of organisms. These cannot 
be the result of the narrow and super- 
ficial contingencies demanded by the 
development theory. They indicate 
that the organic world of to-day was 
primordially elaborated perfect from 
the beginning, when each thing was 
fitted, unsusceptible of change with- 
out violence to the whole. Herein 
is the necessity for that invariableness 
in specific forms, perceived in nature, 
and recognized as a law. Apparent 
exceptions, such as Darwin presents, 
shock the mind as things monstrous, 
and lacking the stability it demands 
in nature. 

Briefly, I will offer my view of the 
phenomena of variation among life- 
forms. It looks in a different direc- 
tion from Mr. Darwin’s, though based 
on exactly the same class of facts. 
The normal operation of the laws of 
life pertains to the province of physi- 
ology, and we have reason to regard 
those laws as fixed and unchangeable. 
Organic nature is subject to another 
principle,— a tendency to degra- 
dation in abnormal or modified con- 
ditions. Here the laws are fixed, 
and their exposition belongs to 
pathology. All variations may be 
regarded as pathological. Patho- 
logical conditions are endlessly 
varied. They are slight or marked ; 
few or many; transient or perma- 
nent; immediately or distantly fatal 
to the individual. Whatever the 
character, they point to degradation, 
and are essentially the phenomena 
of disease. These conditions are 
often hereditary ; but is such a con- 
tinuance of the nature of that per- 
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manency in form which we call 
species? That the laws of life in 
disease and in health should touch 
at many points, or run parallel and 
have many analogies, is not sur- 
prising. Physiology and pathology 
mutually irradiate and confirm each 
other, as do the chemist’s analysis 
and synthesis. Man’s operations 
with life-forms and forces are like 
his experiments with life-products. 
There is starch — a perfected organic 
product: the chemist cannot pro- 
duce this. But it has a tendency to 
decadence by a series of steps. The 
first is the formation of sugar; the 
second, of alcohol; the third, of 
acetic acid. At any one. of these 
steps, we may arrest, for an indefinite 
period, the ‘process of decadence, but 
there is no tendency to revert to the 
primary condition. We cannot carry 
the process backward, as we cannot 
make water run up hill. We can 
guide the process, as the water, into 
many channels, and effect results 
which nature never, does. Man is 
efficient at analysis, but fails to imi- 
tate nature’ssynthesis. Hediscovers 
her plan of decadence, but not her 
building-up process. Has not Dar- 


win mistaken the decadence of life- 


forms for nature’s plan of creation? 

In experiments with life-forms, 
taken out of nature, they are under 
restraint; normal growth is ham- 
pered. Conditions are induced in 
their nature pathological, pointing 
to life-decadence. Remarkable re- 
sults are thus obtained, some of 
which are more or less permanent. 
Breeders induce numberless types 
and sub-types; every one is patho- 
logical. Can the method by which 
God made man in His own image be 
shown in such human processes as 
engender a fat liver in a goose? If 
we pen the hog; shut it away from 
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exercise and sun ; change its natural 
food, interfering with its natural in- 
stincts, etc., we may induce strange 
effects, and modify every portion of 
its frame. 

To arrive at correct conclusions 
concerning variations in animals and 
plants, we must first discover how 
they comport themselves in nor- 
mal conditions where there are no 
restraints, which may generally be 
considered as the state of nature or 
permanence ; secondly, how do these 
same species comport themselves 
in restraint, or in modified condi- 
tions, which may be regarded as the 
state of decadence. Plainly, a spe- 
cies may be placed in the best con- 
dition possible for the exercise of all 
its functions. Its condition is nor- 
mal, when all the physiological laws 
of its being are fulfilled. If influ- 
ences repressing the growth and pro- 
pagation of a species are in the as- 
cendant, said species must be in 
process of extinction. Each species 
having essentially infinite relations, 
it is impossible to estimate, exactly, 
what the state of nature is. In the 
main, we may express our concep- 
tion of this state, as the absence of 
human interference. Many species 
having become extinct, there must 
be repressing influences at work in 
nature. It may not be improbable 
that variation of species in nature, 
or gradual degradation, is nature’s 
process of effecting the extinction 
of organic forms. To fix the limits 
of the normal state is difficult. So 
is it with the pathological conditions. 
These states being opposed, their re- 
lations may be expressed by the 
terms positive and negative. Such 
polarity existing in life-force, we 
have little difficulty in recognizing 
the extremes of health and disease. 
We expect the greatest amount of 
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variation where human interference 
occurs. Pathological states may be 
grave, or they may be slight, point- 
ing to a gradual -extinction. Varia- 
tions, involving organs strictly vital. 
as heart or lungs, are grave, and 
argue rapid decadence + those affect- 
ing superficial structures do not re- 
act to immediate disadvantage. The 
whole question bears on changes in 
individuals and not on species, for 
no species, as far as known, has yet 
changed in its entirety. So familiar, 
however, have we become with the 
idea of specific variation, from its 
continual iteration, that it is regard- 
ed as the most common of events, 
though we have no good reason to 
believe it has ever occurred. Thus 
our language and thought are sad- 
dled with a theory still in debate. 

The form described and recognized 
as a species is not all that is includ- 
ed in its elemental idea Its rela- 
tions are just as properly to be em- 
braced as any structure or organ. 
The primitive relations, essentially 
infinite, are the surfaces touching 
surrounding nature. These take 
hold of the past, present, and future, 
and, by interdependences, upon every 
other existence on earth. A chemi- 
cal is very inadequately represented 
by its form, weight, crystallization, 
and the like qualities. Its relations 
must be considered. Its affinities 
belong to it as truly as its color and 
specific gravity. 

In the human race only have dis- 
eased conditions been carefully ob- 
served. I specially refer to consti- 
tutional diseases. These are strictly 
hereditary, nor do they differ from 
variations in animals and plants. 
They affect vital organs no more 
than they do such superficial features 
as skin, hair, and nails. Variations 
in the latter, though real degrada- 
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tions, do not point to the immediate 
extinction of the individual. The 
disproportionate development of a 
part of an organism is at the ex- 
pense of other parts and is patho- 
logical, though the proportion of 
parts is not materially changed. 
Giants and dwarfs are pathological, 
since the whole organism is abnor- 
mal, and surrounding relations must 
be disturbed. 

Superficial features, — skin, hair, 
nails, horn, ete. — are, perhaps, more 
likely to vary than interior struc- 
tures. At any rate such variations 
do not apparently shorten life. They 
are oftener transmitted to offspring, 
and become more or less intensified. 
Abnormal nutrition of superficial 
features must detract from the nour- 
ishment of important organs. Hence 
considerable variations of life-forms 
in domestication must signally en- 
croach on general vitality. Investi- 
gations here do not yet afford the 
certitude desired; still the impres- 
sion is warranted that wild species 
have a longer and stronger life, than 
when varied by domestication. Va- 
riation is an advantage or an injury 
to vitality; unless the former can 
be proyed, the assumption of degra- 
dation holds good. If, then, varia- 
tion is a degradation, occurring at the 
expense of vitality, the foundation 
of the Natural Selection theory gives 
way, this foundation being an as- 
sumed advantage, accruing to the 
individual from variation, whereby 
the varied form is enabled to sup- 
plant the primary. Unless a single 
primary form is identified, and its 
variation proved to prolong life, 
. or otherwise increase its tenacity, 
there can be no value to the theory. 
By demonstrating the increased vital- 
ization of a single varied form, Mr. 
Darwin would have done more towards 


establishing his theory, than by his 
whole array of curious facts concern- 
ing the variations of individuals in 
domestication. While freely admit- 
ting these tendencies, it is denied that 
Darwin has shown that his hypothesis 
is probably Nature’s law. With life- 
forms, as with life-products, the gravi- 
tation is downward towards degra- 
dation. As the chemist has failed 
to advance life-products from a lower 
to a higher level, failure will follow all 
attempts to evolve the higher forms 
from the lower through any process 
of selection, natural or artificial. If 
the form inaugurated by nature 
sports or varies, it must be at the 
expense of the co-ordinate harmony 
of parts, whose resultant may be 
designated as vitality. 

The theory demands that a varia- 
tion shall be so signally to the 
advantage of the individual, that it 
shall at last supplant, through an 
increased progeny, the entire spe- 
cies. No positive advantage has 
been shown as respects longevity or 
hardiness, secured by variation, nat- 
ural or artificial. Mr. Darwin cites 
one probable advantage of a single 
variation: in the Italian bee, which 
by its long proboscis is enabled to 
extract honey from the red clover. 
He does not show that it is not con- 
nected with greater disadvantage. 
He makes great use of this instance, 
however, and it is the strongest ex- 
ample in his book. This bee should 
have been proved not behind the 
common insect in activity, hardiness, 
industry, and general instincts. I 
learn from bee-men that the Italian 
bee has failed to make good its pres- 
tige. Before a probability can be 
shown that it will supplant the pa- 
rent form, it should contend with 
the common bee in a state of nature. 
The impression exists that varieties 
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in domestication are shorter-lived 
than the wild, primitive stock. 

To show a conjectural advantage is 
not sufficient. It is easy to see that 
more feathers may at times be advan- 
tageous to a bird; but if this varia- 
tion interferes with the normal nutri- 
tion of more important structures, 
itis but a disadvantage in nature. 
Facility in varying has been shown 
in individuals of but few species, and 
the inference has been drawn that the 
tendency exists in all species. This 
proneness to vary is. very marked 
in some domestic animals; in oth- 
ers, hardly observable. The latter 
are long-lived compared with the for- 
mer. The ass, a closer type than the 
horse, has greater toughness and 
longevity. The goose, which varies 
but slightly, is long-lived. The par- 
rot, though in close confinement, 
varies little, and has great longevity. 


The pea-fowl and guinea-hen are 
hardier and longer-lived than the 


chicken. It is difficult to identify 
individuals in the wild state through 
a number of years, and to discrimi- 
nate the parent-form of many of our 
domestic animals ; hence but few com- 
parisons can be instituted. Many 
plant-varieties show signal failure in 
vitality as compared with the same 
species in nature. Vegetation being 
a surface-life, we should expect a 
variation here more enduring than 
among animals. If variation occurs, 
128 I hold, at the expense of vitality 
‘and hardiness, there exists in nature 
a powerful force to perpetuate origi- 
nal forms, which the advocates of 
natural selection do not seem in the 
least to recognize. 

I have suggested that all varia- 
tions are of the nature of constitu- 
tional disease, induced by changed 
conditions, interferences, etc. Such 
conditions are strongly hereditary. 
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That such tendencies to disease and 
degradation should exist, appears as 
if nature was self-defeating, a thing 
difficult to reconcile with the idea of 
beneficence in creation’s plan. But 
even in the human race, it is prob- 
able that some failure of one portion 
of the organism may lead to exalta- 
tions of another. Many important 
results may thereby be secured, re- 
acting for the general advantage. It 
is a well-observed physiological fact, 
that the constitutional disease lead- 
ing to the vertebral and cranial de- 
cadence in hunchbacks is connected 
with increased mental activity. Great 
intellectual powers, which so stimu- 
late the general progress of the race, 
may have such an origin. 

If the tendency to diseased condi- 
tions is, as I believe, the cause of 
the sportiveness so important to man, 
observed among animals and plants 
under human direction, it is another 
proof of nature’s beneficence. 

Mr. Darwin refers to certain varia- 
tions as examples of reversion. He 
observes appearances in some domes- 
ticated animals, resembling perma- 
nent conditions in related species. 
The occasional stripes in the horse 
have a faint likeness to those of the 
quagga, and point, he claims, to this 
or some other remote ancestor with 
analogous markings. Numerous like 
instances are given, involving such 
semi-vitalized structures as feathers, 
nails, cuticle, etc. His conclusion 
of community of descent overlooks 


the fact, that by the law of accretion 


and growth, hair, feathers, etc., vary 
according to the principle governing 
that tissue. These must vary, if at 
all, in a manner analogous to what 
is seen elsewhere in the animal king- 
dom. Hence, it is purely gratuitous 
to go back interminable ages to find 
a cause through inheritance. That 
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horny growths on the human scalp 
should be built up in accordance with 
the law of growth in horn is not 
strange. They must take on a 
curved or spiral form. None but 
Mr. Darwin could think of this as 
“a reversion.” 

This theorist cannot imagine per- 
manency of specific forms, while he 
can readily believe that the principle 
of inheritance will slumber for untold 
ages to wake in some freak of tissue- 
growth. Nature is a severe econ- 
omist, adhering closely to her types 
in cell-growth; hence a repetition 
may be prophesied in variations of 
modes of growth already shown pos- 
sible. In this way anomalies in bones 
and arteries, repeating normal forms 
in other species, are philosophically 
explained. The supernumerary or 
abdominal mammz which have been 
seen in the human female, have the 
same insignificance, — a natural vari- 
ation of the subtegumentary tissue, 
and are no reminiscence of a prior 
quadrupedalexistence. Pathologists 
could more easily anticipate the above 
variation than the displacement of 
the human foot by a hand, though 
this, by the theory of evolution, would 
be far more likely to occur. The very 
closeness with which nature adheres 
to her types of growth, is adduced 
as evidence of her extreme versatility. 
Why are not the bestial attributes of 
the mind oftener evidenced in proof 
of man’s brutal rather than divine 
origin. Surely they harmonize more 
closely with the modern theory of the 
brute in us,than with the more classical 
“6 Geog ev nu,” God in us, which we 
inherit from the piety or superstition 
of our sires. 

Darwin dwells upon “ sexual selec- 
tion.” Here the esthetic element 
comes into play, originating with the 
female (why with her?). The theory 
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is, that she, from qualities somehow 
pleasing to her eye, selected her mate 
who gratified her with progeny in- 
heriting on the male side the attributes 
by which she was so moved. Securing 
each time some slight increment of 
beauty, in millions of generations the 
female worked out her idea of mascu- 
line attractiveness. To explain the 
coincidence of her taste with ours, 
Mr. Darwin naively suggests that the 
elemental nerve-cell which secretes 
thought is not different in bird and 
beast from man’s. Thus the male 
bird, with inherited strut, dawdling 
about his mate, spreading his beauties 
“all abroad” before her doting and 
gloating eyes, is simply gratifying a 
taste she inherits from a remote an- 
cestress. Strangely enough, these 
remarkable. effects thus induced are 
confined to the lower orders, insects, 
fish, reptiles, and birds, while the 
mammals, including man, seem to be 
almost destitute of this appreciation 
of artistic effects. Doubtless, the 
elemental nerve-cell rests through all 
the mammalian orders, appearing 
here and there in some grotesqueness 
till it wakes again in man; for Mr. 
Darwin claims that whiskers, etc., 
were so elaborated. 

To sum up: Organic forms have 
two opposite tendencies: to normal 
growth, and to disease, or abnormal 
growth. These grade insensibly into 
each other; extremes of divergence, 
however, are recognizable. A spe- 
cies in nature is the healthful form ; 
any deviation is degradation. Per- 
manence of form is normal ; variation 
abnormal. Variation may be super- 
nutrition of a part, by vital law, at the 
expense of other structures. It may 
be in the direction of atrophy, a di- 
rect wasting. Supernutrition of all 
the parts, or polysarka, is unfavora- 
ble to life, and essentially a degrada- 
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tion. Supernutrition in the veget- 
able world leads to positive sterility. 
Pathological conditions must be nour- 
ished ; the individual vitality is im- 
paired in exact proportion to the im- 
portance of the tissue affected, and 
its derivative influence on other 
structures ; and they are inherited. 
The inheritance of undoubted degra- 
dations, the resemblances presented 
in the different steps of degradation 
of life-forms, and in their greater or 
less permanency, to the history of 
domestic varieties, may well lead to 
suspicion of Darwin’s views. 

It is not insisted that every slight 
variation, as baldness, leads to ex- 
tinction of form; but it is patholo- 
gical, is transmitted and intensified 
by inheritance. A condition ensues 
like the artificial variation of animals 
and plants. It also adequately rep- 
resents the occasional variations of 
individuals in the feral state. If, 


then, all the variations we see are 
pathological, the assumption of “ ad- 
vantage,” so essential to natural se- 
lection, logically disappears. 

This theory, the idlest that ever 
exercised a philosopher, plays fast- 


and-loose with facts. The heredita- 
riness of malformations is dwelt upon, 
and exalted into permanence, while 
the known permanence of specific 
forms is underrated. It sees no dif- 
ficulty in a “* gemmule” transmitting 
itself by germination in a latent state 
for millions of generations, as in the 
abdominal mammz. We recall the 
burlesque of Richter’s pangenetic 
Adam, addressing, in rebuke or, en- 
couragement, his populous germs, 
representing all coming peoples, arts, 
sciences, etc. 

Twenty crossings bury the strong- 
est race-type. The most pronounced 
African blood thus diluted is a 
grain of salt in a hogshead of water. 
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But quadrupedal germs inherited by 
man through billions of generations ! 
If the atomic constitution of mat- 
ter exists, such divisions and dilu- 
tions as above indicated are simply 
absurd. 

The expense to science in the ad- 
mission of Darwin’s hypotheses is 
the negation of history, and the en- 
tire reconstruction of geology. His- 
tory says, ‘* Bring one fact to sustain 
your theory.” Darwin replies, “ All 
history is but a second on the dial of 
time.” “One fact,” demands geolo- 
gy, ‘from our great hortus siccus. 
Bring from the grave-yards of the 
past a single bone or periwinkle in 
a transition state.” ‘ Your records 
are but shreds; the whole coal for- 
mation is one leaf caught in the mud 
from the billions swept away on the 
autumn gale. The Devonian and Si- 
lurian rocks, with their many well- 
marked groups, are but a little ooze 
dried up on the shores of one or two 
of the myriad oceans which have 
passed, leaving no trace. The geo- 
logical record is so imperfect, it can- 
not for a moment invalidate the great 
law of nature I have discovered. My 
theory admits no past epochs. It 
explodes the old humbug of succes- 
sive creations. It admits but the 
present order of things, the imper- 
ceptible outgrowth of all the past. 
There was but one creation, nor was 
this an order of things. It was not 
a whale, a herring, or a lingula; it 
was a cell, —a germinating-point. 
This was the creation, and there was 
but one; this was the only genesis. 
That cell, launched by the great Pri- 
mal Cause, received one injunction, 
‘ Be fruitful and multiply.’ Then it 
was, ‘ the morning stars sang togeth- 
er’; and the burden of their song 
was, ‘Struggle for life; root, little 
cell, or die.’ ” 
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THE LAST WITCH. 


BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 


“TI pon’r see what does ail this 
child,” said Hepzibah Coffin, as she 
walked wearily up and down the floor 
vainly trying to hush to rest her 
little, moaning, sickly baby. ‘O, 
dear! Nothing seems to do him any 
good, and I’m e’en a’most clear beat 
out. Sometimes I ’most wish he was 
at rest, for he don’t seem to have 
nothing before him but suffering and 
trouble ;” and the poor young mother 
dropped on a seat and cried at last, 
overcome with weariness and anxiety. 
*‘ Do take the child for a few minutes, 
Aunt Clementina; I must rest a lit- 
tle bit.” Aunt Clementina Coffin, 
a stately lady of fifty-five or so, in 
a flowered short gown and quilted 
petticoat, laid down her knitting, and 
tenderly lifting -the wailing baby in 
her arms, began to pace up and down 
the floor. 

*“*T can’t see what does ail him,” 
said poor Hepzibah. ‘Till he was 
six months old, you know he was as 
healthy a baby as there was on the 
Cape, and when he was six months, 
to aday, he began to be peaking and 
miserable, and he’s kept on ever since. 
There wan’t never no reason for it 
that I could see.” 

The slightest possible frown con- 
tracted Aunt Clementina’s smooth 
forehead. Hepzibah’s grammar was 
always a trial to the lady ; but, though 
she had been a school-mistress, with 
a self-control almost superhuman, she 
refrained from correcting her nephew’s 
wife. 

**T never could see what ailed the 
dear child myself, Hepzibah. We can 
only consider it as a mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence.” 

‘“* Dispensation or no dispensation, 


I’d go to any one that could cure him 
if it was one of the Salem witches,” 
said Hepzibah, in quite a heathenish 
manner. 

“QO Hepzibah!” said Aunt Clem- 
entina, shocked, “‘ you would surely 
never ask for assistance from a ser- 
vant of the author of evil, — not that 
I believe in witchcraft, of course.” 
Hepzibah declared that she would. 
If it would do her darling any good, 
she added, she might look farther 
than the servant, — a speech so awful, 
that nothing was left to Aunt Clem- 
entina but to mentally credit such an 
improper remark to Hepzibah’s Fol- 
ger blood, and pass over the matter 
in dignified silence. 

The branch of the Coffins to which 
Aunt Clementina and her nephew 
Captain Ezra Coffin belonged, were a 
family of some pretensions. They 
were wont to trace back to that Dev- 
onshire race which were at home when 
the Conqueror came. They had come 
to America at an early period, and 
were Puritans in grain, and scholarly 
in their tastes. Aunt Clementina 
and Captain Ezra were the last of 
their stock. Ezra was the only child 
of Miss Coffin’s only brother, and she 
had brought him up. It had been a 
sore trial to her when Ezra married 
pretty Hepzibah Folger. 

In the first place, Hepzibah came 
of the Nantucket Folgers, who were 
well known to have a sort of wild 
strain in the blood, leading them 
every now and then to do and say 
things ‘“ quite unlike other people.” 
They were not apt to be “ forehand- 
ed.” The men were given to run- 
ning and roaming about the world, 
and though it was said that some of 
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them were very “knowing,” poor 
Hepzibah had always been a terri- 
ble little dunce. She would use bad 
English, and she cared nothing for 
books, not even for Clarissa or Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Aunt Clementina worshipped Sir 
Charles, and it was said that she had 
never married because none of her 


suitors came up to the ideal which © 


she had formed on the model of the 
- exemplary baronet. It was even ru- 

mored that she had of her own will 
altered her baptismal name of Clem- 
ency to Clementina, after the admi- 
rable heroine of her favorite volume. 

Aunt Clementina, orthodox as she 
was, was looked upon on the Cape as 
a sort of heretic. She professed 


utter disbelief in ghosts and witches. 
Dowr low on the Cape the ancient 
ideas lingered longer than in other 
regions, and more than one respecta- 
ble member of society, in later times 


than Aunt Clementina’s, stood in 
dread of witchcraft. 

Captain Ezra was a sailor, and 
therefore not quite such a Sadducee 
as his Aunt. And as for Hepzibah, 
she would have a horseshoe nailed 
over the door, and shuddered with 
mingled fear and disgust whenever 
old Lyddy Russell crossed her path. 

As Hepzibah sat resting her weary 
head on the table, and Aunt Clemen- 
tina walked up and down with the 
moaning baby, the door opened and 
Keturah came into the room. Ketu- 
rah was one of those mysterious old 
creatures who are still to be found 
now and then around those regions, 
and who are said to be “part In- 
dian.” They never seem to grow 
any older Their hair keeps black, 
and their eyes retain the subtle, half- 
hidden fire, when they are older than 
any one knows. Keturah had tended 
Miss Coffin’s childhood; she had 
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taken care of Captain Ezra when a 
baby, and there seemed no reason 
why she might not live to see his 
grandchildren. 

“‘ Jake Macy is outside,” she said 
to Hepzibah. ‘He wants his pay for 
the blue-fish we had last week.” 

‘“* Thave paid him,” said Hepzibah, 
indignant. ’ 

* You’d best see him yourself,” 
said Keturah; and then, as the door 
closed behind Hepzibah, Keturah 
turned to Miss Coffin, her eyes 
sparkling very like a snake’s. 

“What did I tell you, Clemency 
Coffin?” she said in a shrill whisper. 
“What did I tell you when you 
would lecture old Lyddy Russell 
about going to meeting? What did 
I tell you, Clemency Coffin?” 

Now, when Keturah called her 
“Clemency,” Miss Coffin’ shook in 
her shoes, for, strong-minded as she 
professed to be in the matter of 
ghosts and witches; she was no sort 
of match for her old nurse, who, 
though she was a church-member, 
had, nevertheless, a strong flavor of 
the heathen savage in her composi- 
tion, and had a leaning towards the 
dark superstitions of her mother’s 
race. 

Keturah had seen spirits herself, 
but she stood in no fear of these be- 
ings, of whose reality she was per- 
suaded; whereas Miss Clementina, 


‘like many other people who profess 


the greatest contempt for ghosts, 
was, nevertheless, secretly very much 
afraid of them. 

She made an effort, however, to 
hold her own. 

“These are all foolish notions, 
Keturah,” she said with dignity. ‘I 
should think the Christian privileges 
and the education you have had —” 

‘“* Education! ” said Keturah, with 
unspeakable scorn. ‘‘ When folks 








gets educated to that point that they 
can’t believe what they see with their 
own eyes, unless some one in a book 
tells them they may, I think they’d 
better begin to be ignorant. If I’d 
told Hepzibah, she’d have been to 
Lyddy before this, and she would n’t 
have forgiven you inahurry for bring- 
ing this sickness on the innocent, 
after all the warning you had. But 
I’ll make no fuss in the family. I 
know very well what I’ll do.” 

‘* Keturah! Keturah!” said Miss 
Clementina, catching at her skirt 
as the old woman was going away. 
‘Tt isall nonsense, to be sure; but 
—but if you see Lyddy, you might 
give her that brown satin petticoat 
of mine. It would help to warm 
her this winter, poor old creature!” 
said the lady, bent on keeping up 
appearances. 

‘* Petticoat indeed!” retorted Ke- 
turah, her eyes snapping like live 
coals. ‘It’s too late for that. I'll 
petticoat her;” and with this vague 
and mysterious threat of vengeance, 
she slid out of the room. 

Hepzibah returned, and finally 
lulled her suffering little one to an 
uneasy slumber, when Miss Coffin 
resumed her knitting, and attempted 
to tranquillize her mind by the peru- 
sal of Pope’s Essay on Man. Ketu- 
rah, when she left the sitting-room 
for the kitchen, seemed to have made 
up her mind to some definite course 
of action. She went to the chimney 
cupboard, and from its farthest re- 
cesses drew out an iron-bound oak 
box, and opened it with a key which 
she always wore about her neck. 
Greatly indulged as the Coffin chil- 
dren had been by Keturah, none of 
them had ever seen the inside of this 
box. Though to ordinary eyes its 

contents would have seemed hardly 
more precious than the hoard of a 
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tame crow, for Keturah it held 
treasures which she did not care that 
other eyes than her own should see. 

There was no money except a Queen 
Anne’s guinea, with a hole in it, for 
Keturah was too Indian to be able 
to save anything; but there was a 
necklace of wampum, a string of 
gold beads, and, strange to say, a 
bundle of long black hair still at- 
tached to the scalp, which had once 
adorned the head of a Seneca war- 
rior, who had fallen by the hand of 
Keturah’s grandfather in some long- 
forgotten feud. Keturah herself was, 
in the main, a kindly old creature, 
and could never be induced to kill a 
chicken with her own hand; but she 
treasured this relic as you would your 
grandfather’s commission, signed by 
‘*«G* Washington,” or the medal your 
father brought home from later bat- 
tles. 

Then there was a little bag made 
of woodchuck skin, and containing 
the mischief only knows what potent 
charms and spells, seeing that it had 
been the “‘ great medicine” of a cer- 
tain ancestor of Keturah’s, who, in 
his day, had been a pow-wah of for- 
midable abilities. All his skill had 
not, however, availed to save him 
from the Mohawk scalping-knife, 
when he had advised his people to 
refuse tribute to the “‘ Romans of the 
New World,” promising them the pro- 

- tection of his familiar spirits. But the 
American Romans had cared no more 
for the medicine of the pow-wah than 
the ancient Romans for the terrors of 
the Etrurian priesthood. 

The descendants of this village 
Hampden had, however, continued 
to hold his memory in respect, and 
his medicine bag had come down to 
Keturah, who was the last of the 
stock. 

“ Ah!” she thought to herself, “ if 
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I only kney how to use that, I dare 
say I’d be a match for Lyddy Rus- 
sell herself; but most likely the devil 
of the white folks is stronger than 
the Indian devil, and if I could raise 
him he might be more than a match 
even for my grandfather. As for me 
I suppose I’m too much Indian to 
call up the one, and too much white in 
me to be minded by the other; but 
I’ll be even with you, that I will,” 
said Keturah; gathering her forces 
to resist the evil one after her fash- 
ion, and shaking her clenched hand 
at the image of Satan in her own 
mind. “ Ye can’t scare me, ye spite- 
ful critter!” And with this defiance 
she slipped into her pocket a little 
paper parcel, locked up her treasures, 
and resumed her work of peeling and 
cutting apples to dry. 

Presently a man’s step sounded on 
the broad stone at the outer door, 
and in came Captain Ezra Coffin, of 
‘the schooner “ Colony.” 

He was, a handsome man, of gal- 
lant presence and bearing, with dark 
hair, great brown eyes, and a resolute 
mouth. 

‘Well, Keturah,” he said, “‘ how’s 
the baby?” 

** Tt’s worse,” said Keturah, lacon- 
ically ; ‘‘ and, what’s more, it keeps 
on getting worse.” 

The tears came into thé Captain’s 
eyes, for he worshipped his little son 
with that intense clinging affection’ 
which many men feel for their chil- 
dren. 

““T—I will try to say,-God’s will 
be done,” he said, but there was a 
sob in the words. 

** You'd better say Lyddy Russell’s 
and the devil’s will, Ezra Coffin,” 
said Keturah, drawing near to him, 
and emphasizing every word with 
her long brown finger; “ it’s her 
doing.” 
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* Pooh!” said Captain Ezra; but 
he looked uneasy, nevertheless. 

**T told your aunt something would 
happen when she would provoke Lyd- 
dy,” said Keturah. “ But she’s book- 
learned is your aunt, and she don’t 
believe things.” 

“How did Aunt Clementina pro- 
voke her?” asked the Captain, inter- 
ested at once, but a little ashamed to 
show his interest. 

“Worst way she could! Talked 
to her about going to meeting. She 
go to meeting! Why Satan won’t 
let her pass the minister in the road. 
If she sees him coming, she’ll go 
back or turn off. Talk to a witch 
of holy things! It’s like offering 
water to a mad dog; and I knew 
Lyddy ’d raise her master some way, 
but he must be a mean old critter 
that devil of hers, to take it out on 
the baby.” 

“ Pooh!” said Captain Ezra, but 
less resolutely than before, and then 
forcing a laugh, he added, “‘ Suppose 
it were Lyddy’s doing, do you think 
we could buy her off? I might send 
her some tea and sugar, and wood 
for her winter fire.” 

“Too late for that! Too late, Ezra 
Coffin !” said Keturah, fiercely. ‘See 
here,” and she took the little. parcel 
from her pocket, and unfolding the 
paper displayed to the gaze of Cap- 
tain Ezra a glittering silver bullet. 
“‘ There!” she continued, as she held 
the Captain’s arm tight, and whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘I made it myself 
from a silver cross my mother’s moth- 
er used to wear. It was given her by 
a Popish priest, when she was prison- 
er among the Mohawks; and he’told 
her it had been blessed by the Pope 
of Rome. If the blessing is good 
for anything, it may be of use against 
Lyddy; and if all is true that we 
think about the Pope, why it will be 
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a sort of dividing the kingdom of 
Satan against himself, to use this 
’ bullet against a witch and her pow- 
ers. I thought to carry it to my 
grave, but I melted it down to save 
your child. Take it, and take your 
gun with it, and show it to Lyddy, 
and tell her that if the child is not 
better in three days, you’ll shoot 
her.” 

‘¢ And suppose the child is no bet- 
ter?” said Captain Ezra, half uncon- 
sciously taking the silver bullet. 

“Then shoot her,” said Keturah, 
so savagely that Captain Ezra stari- 
ed ; but just then Hepzibah came into 
the kitchen, and Keturah at once re- 
sumed her usual appearance of quiet 
good nature. 

That night was a hard one for the 
poor little baby. It wailed on hour 
after hour in that plaintive appealing 
way that it racks one’s heart and 
nerves to hear; and from time to 
time it started and struggled in sud- 
den pangs, and clung to its mother 
as if in terror. 

Keturah, as she went about doing 
one thing and another for the little 
one, wore a look of sullen resent- 
ment and dogged resolve, and more 
than once she shook her hand as if 
at some unseen enemy, and muttered 
to herself. 

It was in Keturah’s arms at last 
that the little creature finally fell 
asleep, just at cock-crow, and seemed 
' to slumber more tranquilly than he 
had for weeks. ‘“‘ Ah!” muttered 
the old woman, as she bent over the 
sleeping child. ‘“* Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you. Many’s 
the time I’ve heard that text; but 
the rest of them here they can’t, be- 
cause they are afraid of him. If I 
can only make Ezra feel that it’s 
come to a stand-up fight, as if we 
were fighting the British, why he and 
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I and the silver bullet will be a match 
for nm yet.” 

From which it will be seen that 
poor Keturah’s theology, or rather 
demonology, was in a very confused 
state; but, nevertheless, I cannot 
help thinking that there was a kind 
of practical wisdom in Keturah’s 
ideas which more enlightened people 
than she might find useful. 

The next afternoon Captain Ezra 
Coffin took his gun and went out of 
the house without saying where he 
was going, but Keturah looked after 
him with a queer smile on her face. 

The Captain chose a little trodden 
path which led through a bit of pine 
woods, which had so far escaped the 
axe. This path was shut in on each 
side by tumble-down stone-walls over- 
grown with brakes and tangled vines. 

Not many people went that way, 
partly because nobody cared much 
for woodland walks in those days; 
partly because there were few who 
fancied the idea of meeting old Lyd- 
dy Russell among the shadowy sigh- 
ing -pine-trees, or who liked to go 
near the little tumble-down brown 
house where she lived, with not even 
the traditional black cat to keep her 
company. 

Lyddy’s familiar, if she had one, 
was said to come in a more question- 
able shape. It was said that a huge 
rattlesnake haunted Lyddy’s door, 
and that on one occasion the head 
of such a monster had been seen 
coming out of the pocket of Lyddy’s 
tattered old gown. Captain Ezra 
Coffin went on his way along the 
sandy path; and though he once 
stopped, and, half-frowning, half- 
ashamed, made as though he would 
retrace his steps, he never turned 
back to the village. 

After half a mile the woods grew 
deeper and darker, and the path 
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descended into a little hollow with a 
sudden bend. 

As he turned round this curve, 
Captain Coffin found himself face to 
face with a little old woman. He 
drew his breath hard, and clenched 
his hand on his gun, for it was Lyd- 
dy Russell herself. 

You knew, the moment you looked 
in her face, that she was an old, old 
woman, and yet there were none of 
the usual signs of extreme age. Her 
thick hair was iron-gray, her frame 
was straight, and looked as though 
she might be active as acat. She 
carried her head bent forward, it is 
true, but less it seemed from weak- 
ness than that she might stare and 
peer at everything within her ken. 
Her faee was wrinkled, but her thin 
lips, which were never still, showed 
teeth as white and strong as a shark’s, 
and her eyes glittered bright under 
her heavy brows. It was a certain 
look of awful experience and evil 
knowledge that marked her out as 
one whose life had extended far be- 
yond the usual span. There was a 
sly, intense, never-sleeping malice, a 
cold-blooded hate in this old crea- 
ture’s eyes, which it was really awful 
to see. If the soul of a shark could 
have been endued with more than 
human intelligence and have entered 
into a human form, the double exist- 
ence might have looked like old 
Lyddy Russell. 

As “old Lyddy Russell” she was 
remembered by the “oldest inhabit- 
ant,” and he declared that in his 
youth she had been the same as she 
was now that he was a great-grand- 
father. 

So unreasonably and unaccount- 
ably ancient did this statement seem 
to make the woman, that there grew 
up a notion among the superstitious 
that the real Lyddy Russell had long 
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ago gone to the master to whom she 
had sold her soul while living, but 
that he, for purposes of his own, had 
taken possession of Lyddy’s mortal 
frame and was a tenant there, either 
in his own person, or that of some 
lesser spirit. 

But of course this was only a fool- 
ish notion; for ‘‘ the oldest inhabi- 
tant” is, I fear, hardly more than a 
phantom himself. But, indeed, if 
anything would put a fiend into a 
woman it would be to feel herself the 
object of universal dread, hatred, and 
contempt, as a fellow-worker with all 
the powers of darkness. 

Yet I can imagine some poor old 
creature taking a sort of dreary pride 
and consolation in this evil distinc- 
tion, conferred by public opinion, 
and doing her utmost to confirm the 
belief, even though certain that it 
would one day bring her to the stake. 
In time she might so identify herself 
with the kingdom of darkness as to 
fancy that she held communion with 
its inhabitants, for whom in her lone- 
liness she might have a sort of clan 
feeling, entertaining a kind of per- 
verted loyalty and affection for the 
ruler of hell himself, and hating for 
his sake all that seemed in any way 
connected with the Kingdom of Light. 

But whatever old Lyddy thought 
or felt, she kept her secrets, and never 
talked of herself. She nodded her 
head as she saw Captain Coffin, and 
laughed aloud, and the sound would 
have been musical, but for its ex- 
ceeding bitter mockery and malice. 

“ And what do you want here, ' 
Ezra Coffin?” she asked ; and though 
the voice was sweet, there was some- 
thing in it which made you shiver, 
and think that you would rather have 
listened to the shrillest and most 
cracked old pipe on the Cape. 

Nearly all Captain Ezra’s scepti- 
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cism had oozed away as he had gone 
farther and farther into the wood, 
and when he saw old Lyddy’s eyes 
fixed on his with a look at once sly 
and triumphant, he did not doubt 
that in some mysterious way she had 
caused the suffering of his little son. 
By a sort of instinct, he felt that to 
temporize or coax would be worse 
than useless, and that if he would 
himself avoid deadly harm, Lyddy’s 
powers must be commanded rather 
than persuaded. He made a step 
forward, and caught her by the arm. 

“Hark you, Lyddy!” he said. 
* You have all but killed our little 
son. NowlI have but one word to 
say toyou: Either the child begins 
to mend within three days, or I’ll 
‘shoot you with this.” And he opened 
his hand and showed the. silver bullet. 

“1! What have I to do with your 
child?” said Lyddy, but not seeming 
surprised, nor, strange to say, very 


angry. 
“That you know better than I,” 


said Captain Ezra, sternly. “ But 
I mean what I say. If in three days 
the babe is not better, I’ll put this 
bullet through your head.” And then 
he loosed his hold, turned round, and 
walked back to the village. 

The next evening Aunt Clementina 
and Hepzibah were sitting in the 
keeping-room with the baby’s cradle 
between them. The child had seemed 
a little more quiet through the day, 
and, as the shadows began to fall, 
had dropped into an uneasy slumber. 

It was a dark evening, the clouds 
hung low in the sky, and the sea 
chafed restlessly on the sand and 
pebbles, sending up that strange 
voice that long-shore people call 
“ the cry of the sea.” 

Suddenly a figure crossed the win- 
dow, and before Hepzibah could see 
who the intruder was, old Lyddy 
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Russell entered the room and stood 
over the baby’s cradle. 

Hepzibah caught the little one to 
her bosom. Miss Clementina rose in 
consternation, and dropped on the 
floor her volume of Sir Charles. 

“What ails your young one?” 
asked Lyddy, in a singularly con- 
temptuous voice. “Here! let me 
see it!” and she put out her arms 
for the child; but Hepzibah held it 
fast, and stood pale as death, fright- 
ened out of her senses, but ready to 
defend her baby to the last. 

“We don’t exactly know what 
does ail the little one,” said Aunt 
Clementina, in tones which were 
meant to be conciliating and digni- 
fied, but which, nevertheless, had a 
quaver of consternation. ‘“ Perhaps, 
Hepzibah, — Lyddy is a knowing 
woman,—she might tell you some- 
thing, might suggest — ” 

‘Hold your peace!” said Lyddy, 
frowning so darkly on Aunt Clem¢h- 
tina that it seemed as if the very air 
of the room grew heavier, and black 
shadows gathered about the place as 
though the awful dark day was com- 
ing again. ‘Let me see the child.” 

“Let her see it, let her see it,” 
whispered Keturah, who had come in 
in her still way, and she herself took 
little Tristam from his mother, and 
committed him to Lyddy’s arms, 
where he lay passive. 

“TI don’t see anything the matter 
with him,” she said, as she tossed the 
child up and down for a moment ; but 
in that moment she breathed above 
his face and body as one who blows 
away dust from some delicate fabric, 
and as she did so, a dull misty gleam, 
like a luminous haze, seemed to pass 


» across the twilight of the room. 


“Here, take your young one,” said 
Lyddy, almost throwing little Tris- 
tam back to his mother; “ nothing 
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ails it'that I can see.” And she turned 
and went away into the night. 

‘*He’ll do now,” said Keturah, 
with emphasis; and that night, for 
the first time since the sickness had 
fallen upon him, the baby enjoyed a 
. healthy natural sleep, and woke free 
from fever and pain. 

Long before Captain Ezra was 
ready to set out on his next voyage, 
little Tristam was a laughing, rosy 
child. ‘I told you so,” was all that 


Keturah would say to the Captain. 


It was late in November, and time to 
expect rough weather and shipwreck 
all along the wild New-England coast, 
from where the breakers on the Isles 
of Shoals howl and rage like so many 
white bears for their prey, to where 
Nantucket sands crawl out into the 
sea and lie in wait for what they may 
devour; but nevertheless the ‘‘Col- 
ony” was going to New York with a 
cargo on which Captain Ezra expected 
large profits. Keturah was uneasy in 
her mind, and her annoyance was by 
no means diminished when, on com- 
ing ashore from the schooner where 
she had been to carry a warm blan- 
ket, she saw old Lyddy Russell stand- 
ing on the wharf with her eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the ‘‘ Colony.” 

“Ho! ho!” said old Lyddy to 
Keturah as she drew near, “it is 
you, is it?” 

“* Yes,” said Keturah, gathering up 
her will, and all the combined forces 
of her Puritan and Indian blood, to 
resist the sort of chill that was creep- 
ing over her. 

“‘ Keturah,” said Lyddy, “‘ you have 
good blood in your veins, — too 
good to be serving such people as 
the Coffins. I knew your great- 
grandfather, at least, I knew about 
him, and if you choose I could put 
you in a way of business that his 


‘common, you andI. Come! 
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granddaughter need not be ashamed 
to follow. We have a great deal in 
Shall 
we strike up a bargain?” 

Now Keturah understood perfectly 
well that the bargain in question was 
nothing less than an alliance with the 
evil one, and though she was startled, 
if the truth must be told she could 
not at that moment help feeling a sort 
of regard for him as an old friend of 
her family, and a little flattered that 
this agent of his, or perhaps himself 
in person, should think it worth while 
to make overtures to her. 

Lyddy saw her advantage, and be- 
gan to whisper in the old woman’s 
ear words of wild and wicked im- 
port, which were I suppose the mere 
ravings of the unhappy old body’s 
distorted mind, but which neverthe- 
less had a horribly real sound. 

“Ah, Keturah!” she said, * just 
think how delightful it would be to 
fly through the air and ride the wind 
instead of hearing it howl round the 
old chimney. And if there were 
those whom you hated, how delightful 
it would be to give yourself up to the 
wickedness in you and let it have full 
swing, and come out honestly on the 
devil’s side, instead of being his only 
half-way, as you are now, — and ten 
to one he will have you in the end, 
for you do hate people, Keturah, you 
know you do, with the real fine old 
savage hatred that cries out for blood, 
and will not be satisfied with less. 
You know you wanted to kill Peter 
Sturgess when he cheated you about 
your yarn, and were glad when he 
was brought before the church for 
taking advantage of widow Macy. 
You know that you’d have been 
dreadfully disappointed if he’d turned 
out innocent after all,— and that’s 
the real, genuine fiend, Keturah. He’s 
made lodgment in your soul in spite 
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of you, and you might as well have 
the comfort of giving yourself up to 
him and be done with it.” 

‘*Lyddy, you let me alone,” said 
Keturah, shaking herself free from 
the influence that was beginning to 
steal over her. “I’m part Indian, and 
the Lord won’t expect any more of 
that side of me than he knows it’s 
capable of; and then” —she added 
with a queer sort of regret she could 
not wholly subdue,—‘“I expect 
there’s too much of the Indian in 
me to give me much power with 
your white Satan. He’s stronger than 
ours, that my great-grandfather used 
to talk to;” for someway Keturah 
had it firmly fixed in her mind, that 
even in the realms of darkness there 
was a distinction in color. ‘“ And 
besides all that,” she said, suddenly 
bethinking herself of her religion, 
“T’m a Christian woman, and I’ve 
listed on the Lord’s side, and I’ve 
got too much of the old Coffin stock 
in me to desert my colors, though I 
may grumble and fret about the way 
things go on in the world now and 
then. Go your ways, Lyddy Russell, 
or Lucifer, whichever you are, and 
let me and mine alone.” 

“* Ah-r-r you!” cried Lyddy, with 
a fierce sort of snarl, like an angry 
cat that dares not strike. ‘It was 
you put up Ezra Coffin. But wait, 
wait! The Powers of the Air! The 
Powers of the Air!” And muttering 
to herself she vanished in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

The next morning the “ Colony” 
sailed with a fair wind for New York. 
She pursued her way prosperously 
until she entered the sound which di- 
vides Nantucket from the Cape. 

November as it was, the sky and 
sea were calm, and the sun had just 
gone down in a clear golden sky, 
while all along the east lay a pale 
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rose flush, passing into soft gray at 
the horizon. The schooner was slip- 
ping softly through the water with 
all her sails spread to catch the light 
though favoring breeze. In all air 
or ocean was no sign of danger. 

Suddenly, out of the sea, as it 
seemed, grew up 4 darkness that 
gathered from moment to moment, — 
a darkness that could be felt. 

The captain was not on deck, but 
the mate thundered out his orders to 
take in sail; but he was not obeyed, 
for, struck breathless, the men stood 
with blanched faces, gazing at some- 
thing that came sweeping towards 
them down the wind from the north- 
ward, 

Was it the whirlwind bearing the 
thunder-storm on its wings, was it 
a gathering water-spout, or was it 
something more dread and terrible 
still, that tall column that came rush- 
ing onward over the sea towards the 
doomed ship, seeming as it drew 
near to take human shape, —a shape 
with wildly tossing hair and venge- 
ful hands uplifted in act to strike? 
Was it only the wind that howled 
and laughed? 

Captain Ezra Coffin had rushed on 
deck at the first sign of danger. To 
the mate’s surprise he gave no orders, 
but flying back to the cabin -reap- 
peared with his gun in his hand. 

- The old Berserker strain which 
lurks somewhere in many of us who 
have Northern blood in our veins, 
was up in Captain Coffin, and though 
he made no doubt that he was fight- 
ing the devil in person, he was reck- 
less of the awful odds, and was con- 

scious of no feeling but hatred and 
defiance. There came a flash; the 
sharp report echoed and re-echoed, 
and rolled away over the sea; but 
before it had died came a sound like 
a scream of anguish, as a sudden, 
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furious gust of wind rent into rib- 
bons the schooner’s topsail. 

The next instant the sky was clear, 
and. the ship was steadily gliding 
through the long bars of gold and 
rose that yet lay upon the sunset sea. 

“The twenty-fifth of November, at 
twenty minutes to six P.m.,” said Cap- 
tain Coffin as he made an entry in 
the log; “*I wonder what has come 
to pass at home.” 

‘*Well,Keturah, what’s happened ?” 
asked Captain Coffin, when a month 
later he stood by the kitchen fire, safe 
returned from a prosperous voyage. 

** Nothing particular,” said Ketu- 
rah, “only old Lyddy Russell is 
dead.” 

“When?” 

‘** Her body was washed ashore on 
the morning of the twenty-sixth of 
November. Folks thought she’d been 
out fishing and got drowned. She 
had a long torn rag of canvas, a bit 
of a sail clutched in her hand.” 

* Drowned was she?” said Captain 
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Coffin, turning away; and then he 
asked the curious question, ‘* Who 
laid her out?” 

“JT did,” said Keturah, with a 
strange look. ‘‘ No hands but mine 
touched her. You’re a good shot, 
Ezia Coffin, and a brave one. Ah! 
when the devil comes in bodily shape 
you ’ve got to resist him with hands 
as well as heart, and teach your 
hands to war.and your fingers to 
fight, in spite of the Quakers going . 
round aggravating folks with their 
peace principles till they’d provoke 
a saint to box their ears. Ah! the 
silver bullet did its work.” 

When the Captain had gone, Ke- 
turah hid something carefully away 
in the farthest corner of her iron box, 
but I cannot say whether the silver 
bullet ever came down to young Tris- 
tam Coffin, or whether it was buried 
with its-owner in the lonesome, wind- 
swept grave-yard where Keturah’s 
bones have lain for more than sev- 
enty years, 





GARNETT’S ESCAPE. 


BY COL. CHAS. WHITTLESEY. 


Tue escape of that portion of the 
Confederate army under Gen. Gar- 
nett, after his defeat at Rich Moun- 
tain, was certainly not creditable to 
the Union forces. Smarting under 
the loss of so much game which he 
considered surely to be his, it is not 
strange that Gen. McClellan censured 
Gen. Hill in a manner quite severe 
forhim. It is notas a controversialist 
that I take up the subject now ; hav- 
ing at all times had no other senti- 
ments than those of respect or friend- 
_ ship for all the officers in that com- 

mand. I have, however, long felt 


that the facts of the case did not 
justify either the crimination of Gen. 
McClellan or the recrimination of 
Gen Hill. A fair review of the 
situation, now that twelve years have 
intervened, may place all parties on 
better terms ; and may do something 
for history, which is at first always 
partial and fragmentary, but which 
eventually becomes reliable through 
many witnesses. 

The States of Ohio and Indiana 
were much in advance of the general 
government, in the rapidity of prepa- 
ration. If they had been old mon- 
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archies, always ready for aggression, 
they could not have met the emer- 
gency more promptly. The loyal 
men of Western Virginia were organ- 
izing, but were about to be crushed. 
There being no hope of relief from 
Washington, an earnest but manly 
appeal was made to the States on 
the north of the Ohio River. The 
governors of those States became 
quasi-military officers. By a masterly 
policy their executives were author- 
ized to defend their territory outside 
of their limits. 

By the first of June volunteer 
troops from Ohio and Indiana were 
in position across theriver. Atday- 


light on the morning of the 3d, in 
concert with Col. Kelley’s regiment, 
,of West Virginia, they attacked 
Philippi, or Philippa, some twelve 
miles south of Grafton, driving Col. 
Porterfield, of the Rebel forces, up 
the valley of Tygart’s River. 


In a short time there were ten 
regiments from Ohio and six from 
Indiana in that part of Virginia. 
They were commanded by officers of 
the State militia, namely, Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, Morris, Hill, and Cox, and 
had not then become part of the 
Federal forces. { 

Rich Mountain and Laurel Hill are 
only different names for a range of 
high and precipitous hills to the west 
of the upper part of Tygart’s River, 


between it and one of its western® 


branches. At the north end is 
Laurel Hill, which commands the 
road up the valley to Beverly. About 
ten miles south another road leads 
over Rich Mountain from Weston 
and the northwestern turnpike, also 
to Beverly, where were the Confed- 
erate head-quarters and their supplies. 
Both passes were held by their troops, 
before which were loyal State troops 
ready for action. At Laurel Hill 
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(i. e. in front. of Garnett), Gen. 
Morris, of Indiana, was in command ; 
at Rich Mountain (before Pegram), 
Gen. McClellan and Gen. Rosecrans ; 
Gen. Hill, of Ohio, held the railroad 
from Cheat River through Grafton 
to Parkersburg and Wheeling. 

What followed has been often 
described. Pegram and Garnett 
were obliged to evacuate their forti- 
fied positions on the mountain crests, 
with very little fighting, by a judicious 
movement on Beverly, to their left 
and rear, which was quickened by an 
assault in front, on the 11th and 12th 
of July. Before they could retreat 
southerly up the valley Rosecrans 
must be overcome at Beverly. 

The Cheat River Mountains, lying 
between Tygart’s and Cheat Rivers, 
were not impassable, but parallel 
with them, at .a distance of twenty- 
five or thirty miles, the Alleghanies 
rise much higher, with no cross-roads 
or passes for a distance of fifty 
miles. 

About half the Confederate forces 
were surrendered by Pegram, or were 
captured among the mountains. 
Every one, from general to soldier, 
expected the other half, which had 
fled with Garnett, over rough moun- 
tain ways, to the northeast, pressed 
by Morris, with his aide, Capt. Ben- 
ham, of the engineers, leading the 
advance, would surely fall into the 
hands of Hill. Every one was there- 
fore chagrined at their escape. 

From the Ist to the 8th of July I 
had reconnoitred the country east 
of Grafton to the foot of the Alle- 
ghanies, in the anticipation of a bat- 
tle every day and a possible retreat 
that way. 

Although I partook of the general 
disappointment, I have never been 
inclined to censure any one for the 
result. Gen. Morris pursued with 
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all the vigor the circumstances per- 
mitted. Captain, now General, Ben- 
ham, with the advance troops at Cor- 
rick’s Ford, did all that could be 
expected of veterans. 

The Confederates, while Garnett 
lived, and, after he was killed, at 
noon of the 13th of July, under some 
officer not known to me, made won- 
derful efforts. They had been in 
motion from the evening of the 11th, 
reaching Cheat River on the morning 
of the 13th, im very stormy weather. 
Here they were compelled to abandon 
their transportation, and everything 
except a battery of artillery, to which 
they clung with the tenacity of old 
soldiers. It was twenty-five miles 
from Corrick’s Ford to the nearest gap 
of. the Alleghanies at Red House. 
Col. Irvine, of the 16th Ohio, with in 
all eighteen or nineteen companies, 
from that regiment and from the 8th 
and 15th Ohio, was at West Union, 
eight miles west of Red House, on 
the great turnpike from Richmond 
to the Ohio. As soon as the retreat 
of Garnett was known to Gen. Mc- 
Clellan on the 12th, he telegraphed 
in the most urgent terms to Gen. 
Hill at Grafton that he must cut off 
the fugitives. It was not done. Be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 of a defeated 
enemy, in a disorganized condition, 
were in a pgsition where escape did 
not come within the chances of war. 
Garnett had been left dead in our 
hands, their teams had been aban- 
doned, and they were encumbered 
with a battery. Their route was 
never in the condition of a good 
road ; now it was soaked and gullied 
by powerful rains. From the evening 
of the 11th, when they left Laurel 
Hill, they had not enjoyed a night’s 
repose. 

Whoever succeeded to the com- 
mand after the fall of Garnett, dis- 
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played the energy of a determined 
officer. The straggling mass he was 
striving to save displayed the high- 
est qualities of sokliers. It is 
twenty-five miles from Corrick’s Ford 
to Red House, which is a good day’s 
march on good roads for troops in 
good marching trim. The rear guard 
was on the banks of Cheat River until 
noon of the 13th, and it left Red 
House at 5 a.m. of the 14th. During 
that day they made twenty miles more. 
They escaped by two hours’ time. 
The circumstances of the escape are 
now under discussion, and affect the 
reputation of several military officers. 

As our map shows, the Cheat 
Mountains are parallel with the Alle- 
ghanies; but they are lower, more 
irregular, and with frequent gaps or 
passes. Cheat River concentrates 
its upper branches five miles south 
of .St. George, at Corrick’s Ford. 
Garnett hurried along through the 
night of the 12th of July over one 
of the mountain crests, into the val- 
ley of the Black Fork of Cheat, down 
it northerly to its mouth, and across 
the main river at the ford. Ordin- 
arily he would have had great diffi- 
culty in crossing, and would have 
been caught by the pursuing forces, 
but the rains of the preceding morn- 
ing had not then swollen the stream. 
It was not anywhere a special bar- 
rier at that time to either party ; but 
all streams in this region represent 
deep and narrow valleys, with steep 
rugged sides, covered with thick 
standing timber and rocks. 

Our map shows the main features 
of the region at a glance. The Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, passing 
out of the valley of the Potomac, 
through a gap in the Alleghanies, 
across the heads of the Youghiogheny, 
across the Cheat River at Rowles- 
burg, pursues nearly a west course, 
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along precipices, through gorges and 
tunnels, across Tygart’s River at 
Grafton, through Clarksburg to the 
Ohio at Parkersburg. From Rowles- 
burg through Grafton to Wheeling 
and to Parkersburg, it was in custody 
of Gen. Hill and the Ohio troops. 
Nearly parallel with the railroad is 
the great northwestern turnpike from 
Richmond to Parkersburg, through 
Romney and a gap of the Alleghanies 
east of Red House; crossing the 
Cheat by a bridge five miles above 
(that is south of) Rowlesburg, thence 
to Tygart’s, three miles below Graf- 
ton, thence to Clarksville and Par- 
kersburg. From Stanton, Virginia, 
‘another turnpike had been built at 
the same time by the State, supervised 
by a French engineer, Gen. Crozet, 
in 1824, which crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains at the next practicable 
gap, fifty miles south of the Red 
House, near Huttonsville, and led 
thence over Rich Mountain through 
Weston into the northwestern pike. 

These were the only good roads of 
the country, and of necessity drew 
upon these lines the military activity 
of both parties. Away from public 
highways, the paths, trails and routes 
in that region are impracticable to 
armies with transportation. The in- 
habitants use them with horses and 
mules, or with oxen and sleds; but 
few of them are practicable to loaded 
wheels. It is very little these peo- 
ple know of them, beyond their im- 
mediate neighborhood, and in our 
case they were not inclined to tell 
what they did know. 

To Garnett’s fugitives they were 
more communicative. Reliable road- 
maps did not exist. As chief mili- 
tary engineer to the Ohio troops, I 
devoted four days, from the 3d to 
the 7th of July, to the investigation 
of routes between the upper Cheat 
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River and the gap at Red House; 
on which the present question turns. 
From St. George to that point, there 
had once been a passable mud road, 
then sadly dilapidated, but not im- 
practicable. Chisholm’s mill is on 
the Richmond turnpike, four miles 
west of Red House. Four miles 
farther west, on very high ground, 
where frost is imminent every month 
of the year, but not as high as the 
Alleghanies, is the neat German ham- 
let of West Union. From thence to 
the east and southeast, the mountain 
range is visible like a straight and 
lofty wall projected upon the sky, 
without gaps or passes, even for a 
body of stragglers. 

On the 4th of July, with Major 
Frothingham, chief engineer to Gen. 
Hill’s Brigade, and Adjutant Mar- 
shall, of Col. Irvine’s staff, I recon- 
noitred to West Union, and reported 
to Gen. Hill that that point should 
be occupied at once. Col. Irvine, 
whose head-quarters were at Cheat 
River bridge, immediately sent Major 
Bailey of his regiment and two com- 
panies forward. 

There is a road north from St. 
George lying west of the river, on 
which Major Bailey had erected a 
barricade, expecting the enemy by 
that route. There is no practicable 
road down the valley on the east bank 
from St. George through the gorge 
to Cheat River bridge. Where the 
turnpike ascends Porcupine Moun- 
tain easterly from the river to West 
Union, a hundred men could arrest 
the progress of a regiment. It was 
evident that this part of the road 
should be in our hands. About a 
mile and a half west of West Union, 
in a comparatively level country, the 
first road from St. George comes in 
from the south, and here in a log 
barn, which answered the purpose of 
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a block-house, we spent the night of 
the 4th-5th of July. In the morn- 
ing we examined the country and 
the people to the south and east as 
far as Chisholm’s Mill. The St. 
George road has three branches be- 
sides the one coming in at the barn 
where we were quartered. One enters 
West. Union ; another comes direct to 
the Mill; and the most easterly, or 
right-hand branch, strikes the turn- 
pike at Red House. Most of the in- 
habitants concealed themselves from 
us, but those who would communi- 
cate denied that there were other 
roads between this and the moun- 
tain. As we expected that Gen. Mc- 
Clellan had already attacked Rich 
Mountain, we had a lively interest 
in all roads between Cheat River and 
the Wilderness Mountain barrier, 
which rose grandly in our front. 
Oakland was in our possession, situ- 
ated on the railroad, twenty miles east 
of Rowlesburg, and only nine miles 
from Red House by a passable road. 

On the 6th I reported that there 
was nv route nearer the mountains 
along which. the retreat from St. 
George could be effected; and rec- 
ommended that not less than a regi- 
ment be posted at the Maryland line, 
* near the mill, four miles east of West 
Union. During the next day, I was 
ordered to fortify Clarksburg and 
Parkersburg ; and I therefore rely for 
what follows upon sources of infor- 
mation that are now public. These 
are principally Gen. Hill’s report, 
July 22, 1861, Gen. McClellan’s nar- 
rative, 1868, and Gen. Hill’s rejoin- 
‘der, November, 1864. On the 9th, 
Col. Irvine suggested to Gen. Hill, 
Red House as “the proper position 
for our troops” ; to which he (Hill) 
replied, giving him discretionary 
powers. 

During the attack at Rich Moun- 
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tain, on the 12th, six companies of 
the 8th Ohio, Col. Dupuy, and the 
same number from the 15th Ohio, 
Col. Andrews, were sent to him. 
Col. Irvine responded that he should 
move easterly along the turnpike to 
Chisholm’s Mill, placing. an advance ~ 
of two hundrd men at Red House. 
Gen. Hill was advised from head- 
quarters of the retreat of Garnett by 
way of St. George, about noon of 
the 13th, the’ message having been 
nearly twenty-four hours on the way. 
Irvine was at once advised of the 
state of affairs, and the urgency of 
the commanding general’s orders. 

Attention had not yet been called 
to any other road than that from St. 
George. Lieut. Myers, of Capt. Key’s 
cavalry company, was scouting on 
this road and its branches from the 
8th to the 12th, when he was ordered 
in to West Union. He speaks of this 
road and the Horse Shoe Run route as 
one; and states that he reported to 
Col. Irvine on the afternoon of the 
13th that the enemy was retreating 
along these roads. About sundown 
that day a man came in from Rine- 
hard’s School-House, and stated that 
the Rebel troops would pass there 
that night, and suggested a scout; 
to which Col Irvine replied that 
“there were other points of more 
importance.” What Col. Irvine’s in- 
formation or his theory was, there 
is nothing to show. 

His report states that he was not 
aware of the farther or ‘‘ Horse Shoe 
Run” road from Corrick’s Ford to 
Red House, till about midnight of 
the 12th-13th. Both himself and 
Col. Dupuy reconnoitred to the east 
and southeast on the 12th, without 
discovering that route, a fact so for- 
tunate for the enemy and so disas- 
trous to us. He despatched scouts 
to the Horse Shoe Run road, and 
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ascertained that the fugitives had 
already passed, at6 1-2 rp. m. What 
point on the road they had passed 
we have no means of knowing; but 
it was probably to the southwest of 
West Union, ten or twelve miles from 
Red House. The whole affair now 
hinges on these distances. Major 
Walcott, with three companies of 
infantry from Oakland, reached Chis- 
holm’s mill at 4 a. m. of the 14th, — 
before the head of Col. Irvine’s com- 
mand arrived. Col. Irvine and his 
command started for Red House, but 
at what hour is not stated, hoping 
to intercept the fugitives there. 
They had reached there during the 
night, rested a short time, and, at 5 
A. M. of the 14th, pushed on towards 
Romney. Gen. Hill supposed that 
the Federal troops were already 
there on the night of the 12th-13th. 
He arrived from Oakland on the 
morning of the 14th, and followed 
Col. Irvine’s command, which was 
then in hot pursuit, and which he 
overtook six miles to the eastward. 
The Federal troops numbered about 
1,300, and the Confederate about 
3,000, some cavalry, and a battery 
of three to five guns. Some strag- 
glers were picked up who had fallen 
out of the column through exhaus- 
tion. Under the circumstances pur- 
suit was useless; the Union force 
was without teams and without 
rations. The B. & O. Railroad to 
the east of Oakland was cut, and 
with it the telegraph wires. With 
the greatest exertion it required all 
that day and the most of the next to 
concentrate the command, numbering 
_ 2,400 or 2,500 men, on the pike, and 
to supply it with rations. Nothing 
possible was omitted to push the 
chase; but the movement had no 
chances in its favor, and was soon 
recalled by General McClellan. 


Garnett’s Escape. 


The question recurs, Was there 
ground for military censure, and if so, 
to whom does it apply ? 

The pursuit from Laurel Hill to 
Cheat River was unrelenting, and if 
that stream had been high would 
have been successful. Beyond the 
river it was impossible to continue 
it in the condition of the troops, the 
roads, and the weather. The condi- 
tion of the enemy was desperate, 
and the position of our troops on 
the turnpike was such as to quench 
in them ail reasonable hopes.’ To 
suppose that their presence and con- 
dition was unknown to the Union 
troops, would be to presume upon fate. 
Probably they expected an attack 
every mile of the way to Red House, 
and had determined, in that event, 
to scatter towards the mountains. 

I haye endeavored to present the 
material facts of the situation which 
bear on the charges of neglect of 
duty. Gen. Hill might have surmised 
a battle and a retreat across the 
Cheat River, but should he be cen- 
sured for not knowing those events 
prior to the ‘receipt of the despatch 
at noon of the 13th? Before that 
time he could not determine on what 
point to concentrate his command, | 
which was very much scattered. 
Gen. McClellan had required the line 
of the railroad to be guarded from 
Oakland to Parkersburg, — over 100 
miles, — and had also required to 
provide for a retreat. The theory 
was, that in case of a defeat on our 
part, there would be at once a dash 
for the railroad by the Confederates 
at some point west of Grafton. Gen. 
Hill and Col. Irvine, who held the 
responsible place at the front, were 
both of this opinion. After the re- 
treat was known, they had good rea- 
son to conclude that the entire rebel 
force was across (viz. east of ) Cheat 
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River. Althoagh the facts, as now 
developed, show that during the 
night of the 13th-—14th, one regi- 
ment could have captured or dis- 
persed the remnant of this army, 
those facts were not then known. 
Was it culpable negligence that the 
“Horse Shoe Run” road had not 
been discovered? Viewed under the 
later experience of the war, this 
would probably be answered in the 
affirmative. It was certainly within 
the possibilities of the case that be- 
tween the 8th and 13th, a more ex- 
tended reconnoissance should be 
made to the east and south, extending 
to the foot of the mountains. But 
Col. Irvine does not appear to have 
regarded this as the most important 
point. His judgment was at fault in 


this respect, or turned in the wrong 
direction, but was that culpatle ne- 
glect — a criminalfailure in duty ? 


Having determined on receipt of 
the last despatch, or perhaps before, 
to move to Red House, why that 
movement was not executed with 
more quickness is nowhere explained. 


When Major Walcut reached Chis- 
holm’s mill at 4 a. m. of the 14th, 
the rebels were at Red House, four 
miles east, and Col. Irvine was yet 
on the turnpike, west of the mill. 
At that hour the escape was com- 
plete. It can easily be accounted 
for by a series of events which 
favored the Confederates. ist. The 
delay of the first telegraph from Mc- 
Clellan to Hill. 2d. The late hour 
of the receipt of the second despatch 
relating to Corrick’s Ford. 3d. The 
belief up to that moment that the 
line of retreat would be north, instead 
of east. 4th. Incomplete informa- 
tion as to the roads from Cheat River 
to the turnpike. 

If a court of inquiry had been con- 
vened, as Gen. Hill demanded, it is 
now plain that it would have refrained 
from censure. 

If Gen. McClellan should now go 
over the facts of the case, unaffected 
by the disappointment of the moment, 
he would doubtless come to the same 
conclusion. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July, 1873. 
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Ir was the same old place. A 
room rather musty; furniture and 
chairs of the hopeless order, show- 
‘ing at least that the resident would 
not be likely to refuse bank-notes for 
honest service. 

The ornaments of the room were 
of a low type, as to taste; a little 
flourish of make-believes, such as 
expatriated sea shells on the mantel, 
a child with a lamb in lithograph, so 
pink in the cheeks and with so inno- 
cent a look in its saucer-blue eyes, 
that it gave one a fresh peep into 
Arcadia and the age of gold. 


Then, too, the cruel photographs : 
looking like caricatures without their 
fun. So unlike were they to human 
beings, that we looked on them with 
awe, as possibly intended to repre- 
sent spirits. 

It was the same old circle too. 
Not all individually the same, but 
the typeS were. There was the same 
poor woman, more than half a spirit 
herself, with a face of chronic enthu- 
siasm. Submissive to all the heay- 
enly powers could ask of her, and 
believing her Henry was appealing 
to her in every creak, whether of 
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the furniture, or a rap of the spirit 
knuckle of her beloved one. She 
would have posted that night to 
Nevada, if such had been Henry’s 
bidding ; and any rubbish that hap- 
hazard or some tricksy Ariel could 
concoct, would pass with her for the 
mandate of heaven. 

And then there was the clumsy- 
minded, definite man, who believed 
there was something in it, but who 
desired a proof of his own contriv- 
ing. For instance, if the mustard- 
spoon could be removed from the 
cruet, he was satisfied, though he 
looked coldly on any disturbance of 
the pepper-pot. He would recount 

* to you how he had come for ten con- 
secutive evenings, in the hope of see- 
ing a particular book moved, or a 
particular thing said, unknown to 
any one but himself, and at last got 
it, and retired hilarious. 

Then there was the shamefaced 
visitor, repeating little paternosters 
to himself, and only there to oblige 
a clerical friend, who was sure it was 
diabolism, and wished his gpinion. 
His opinion! As well ask the opin- 
ion of one in the presence of the 
midnight assassin as to Darwin’s 
conjectures, as his, under his pre- 
scribed formula of spirit and matter. 
Inexpressibly revolted at the cheap- 
ness and simplicity of the whole 
thing, perhaps what most revolted 
him was the levity and frolicsome- 
ness of the so-called spirits. An 
immortal soul to return to its place 
of probation for no nobler end than 
to rap noise and joggle tables, — it 
offended every higher instinct. In 
vain could you suggest to him that 
people are not so much changed by 
going into another room ; that laugh- 
ter and fun are what here most dis- 
tinguish us from the brute creation, 
and that perhaps a little of it may 
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survive death; and that the spirits 
were not there laden with a message 
from thé Most High, nor, apparently 
awkward as it sounded, were they 
there to enforce Christian doctrine, 
or strew around them many a holy 
text. Why they were there, if real 
and not illusive, we might never find 
out, but certainly never could by 
leaving them severely alone. 

He retired to his home, more than 
ever convinced that news and pre- 
cepts from outre tombe were forbidden 
and objectionable, and he found in his 
somewhat time-worn and faded ritual 
all the manna his soul needed.- He 
considered the hierophants of this 
sad delusion as the very people re- 
ferred to by the prophet, as those 
who “‘ peep and mutter,” though what 
those words may mean, as so ap- 
plied, he was puzzled to say. 

And then there’ was the average 
Bostonian, clever, quick, steeped in 
no reverential shadows, — thinking 
his foot-rule a very fit instrument for 
measuring Cosmos, — knowing every- 
thing, yet believing little, with a sort 
of short-handed logic in favor of 
matter over spirit ; my friend Doughty 
was there to represent many of his 
respectable city. 

We had not much to instruct or 
amuse us. Certain St. Vitus con- 
vulsions of the table, strange currents 
of cold air, the feeblest of responses 
to most ardent questionings, and yet 

** Over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 


And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.” 


Slips of paper were written on and 
tossed toindividuals. Strange pushes 
were made against our legs, as from 
the paws of Newfoundland dogs, and 
seeming as if they could traverse 
bone and flesh as if they had been 


air. I watched the cold eye of 
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Doughty. Its quick disapprobation 
was for a moment changed to a glow 
of wonder and interest, as suddenly 
a slip was tossed before him, and on 
it written, ‘‘ Don’t forget Helen ‘and 
the moss agate.” 

Doughty swiftly rose from his chair 
and was lost to us in the room for a 
few minutes. There was a look of 
struggle and pain in his face when he 
returned, but he took apparently lit- 
tle further interest in the proceedings. 

Soon the spirits tapered off into 
incompetency, and the meeting broke 
up. 7 

We put on our wraps and over- 
coats, and were composed and quieted 
by the soft trouble of the snow. It 
fell so directly down, windless, silent, 
like a benediction after the heat and 
anxiety of the Medium’s room. As 
we trudged home we talked the thing 
over, somewhat after the fashion of 


the following dialogue. 
Trusty.—W ell, old fellow, what do 
you think of it? 
Doughty —Rubbish I should say — 
nothing for a man’s mind seriously 
to take hold of Vulgar and offen- 


sive to every delicate instinct. And 
over and over the same thing Could 
you not see how demoralized, even 
idiotized, that poor woman, who be- 
lieved everything, was always grow- 
ing? Fora matter of curiosity, a man 
may go once, but no sensible man 
could try it twice, and if he did, he 
soon would become a cretin. 
What do you think of ‘it yourself? 
Trusty —I think it the most in- 
teresting and suggestive thing I have 
met in my life’s pilgrimage. 
Doughty.— Indeed? I knew that 
you often went on these spirit hunts ; 
but I thought it with you partly 
habit, and the rest kill-time. 
Trusty.—Those, and something be- 
sides. You are not in the charmed 
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circle, but a critical outsider. In 
that you resemble the outside world ; 
but I am steeped in it, and it edu- 
cates in me a new power, something 
mixed of all our powers; it stimu- 
lates my imaginative intellect, and 
even gives my scientific curiosity 


‘hopes of a solution. 


Doughty —Science! I thought 
that it and spiritualism were in irrec- 
oncilable opposition. 

Trusty. — Yes, till now, and for a 
while yet. You notice how the pub- 
lic turn to the men of science for so- 
lution of the wonder; no churchman 
or bishop is invited. What do you 
think Cotton Mather would say to 
that? 

Doughty. — Having made such a 
mess with his witches, he might not 
like to burn his fingers again. 

Trusty. — But it is a sign of the 
times, this reference of all unex- 
plained things to science. She tried 
the explanation, and ignominiously 
failed. It was not merely that the 
savans brought prejudice and disgust, 
heavy weights in the scales of the im- 
ponderables, but there was a factor 
in the sum, namely, man’s mind, 
which science cannot handle. They 
are physicians, not metaphysicians. 
Faraday was explaining by uncon- 
conscious pressure a fact which in- 
cluded tables whirled to the ceiling 
and about the room, with no one 
touching them. Of course, like the 
tables, his explanation came at lagt 
to the ground. 

But the public are right in going 
to the men of science. They are our 
rulers now, and know so much, they 
might know everything. Besides, it 
is a pet theory of mine, that through 
these attempts the world will finally 
see a reconciliation between the man 
of faith and the man of knowledge. 

The line is sharply drawn now. 
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The prayer test is a rather impious 
expression of it ; and there are scien- 
tific books as bare of religion and 
' faith and hope, as your hand. All 
that is as it should be. 

The parson has bullied us so long, 
it is well for another to try a trick 
at the wheel. 
submissive Boanerges and all his 
thunders have grown, before these 
valorous Tyndalls and Darwins! 

It makes one think that before long 
the churches will be turned into lec- 
ture-rooms, and on the sacramental 
table may be carried on physical and 
chemical experiments. 

It looks odd, doesn’t it, that on 
all sides fine churches are going up 
with us, when the thoughts of the 
congregation turn to the institutes 
of science for the key of this world, 
and perhaps even of the next. By 


the bye, why did you leave us so hur- 
riedly ? 


Doughty. — I was rather cut up by 
so unexpected a reference to one of 
the dearest, most vital passages of 
my life. It is not a thing I should 
care to talk about; it is too sacred. 
There either was some lucky guess- 
work about me, or some care in get- 
ting information ; though, even so, I 
don’t see how the medium could find 
it out. 

Trusty.—W hy not say coincidence ? 
The word explains nothing, nor does 
one believe it; but it serves to get 
rid of an awkward difficulty. What 
with the cheating of mediums, their 
exposure, and the clever coincidences 
they accomplish, we really get to 
think that there is little in this new 
matter but rascality. Now this will 
not.do. No sensible man who has 
examined it, believes in the rascal- 
ity, or finds cheating to explain any- 
thing. Why, I have seen at midday, 
near a window, with a curtain up, 


And how coy and. 
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hands — children’s, women’s, old 
men’s — playing about the face of a 
person sitting opposite me; the me- 
dium, a country boy with a red head, 
having both his hands holding that 
person’s arm on the other side. 

All as clear as day, and only four 
of us in the room. Now I know 
that no apparatus could contrive 
that; you know it, or should; and 
after that, do you suppose I am de- 
tained with stories of cheating as a 
serious explanation? I grant there 
is something in the accusation which 
suits the denying, sly, prosaic spirit 
of our people well. Let them enjoy 
their stories, but not come to me 
with them as satisfactory explana- 
tions. Is it the imperfection and 
shortcoming of the spirit efforts 
which trouble you; the thinness of 
the messages; their want of any 
information we desire; the use of 
earthly metaphor to describe heav- 
enly things ; the failure of the spirits 
to accomplish their promises, or to 
do the things they should, as we 
think? If these things trouble you 
or me, it is no wonder; but let us 
think it over. 

If spiritualism is a true thing, it is at 
its beginnings. Tobesure, it has had 
its forerunners, hints and glimpses of 
what was coming, from the earliest 
time. 

It is cousin-german too, and re- 
lated, to all priestly practices in all 
the religions of the past. The same 
indefinable something is appealed to 
in the New Testament; it is this: 
namely, the hope of the life to come. 
But as a complete thing, presenting 
itself now all over the world, it is 
very young. It is only a toddling 
baby. Perhaps it does not know 
what it wants; what it can do. It 
seems, like a baby, to be trying con- 
stantly new efforts. It seems to 
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learn by practice, and it begins to 
give hints of its purposes. 

Then again, we are putting it on 
its trial, when it may care little 
about that. We are surprised and 
offended; but is the author of it 
and all things surprised, or careful 
to make our inapprehensive brains 
comprehend it at once? 

Perhaps it is Diabolism. This is 
an awkward hypothesis, just as all 
Christian sects are purifying their 
old superstitions, and treating old 
Nickie Ben- even worse than did the 
faithful of the Middle Ages, who only 
made fun of him and overturned his 
trick ; but now he is historically ex- 
plained away, — improved off the face 
of the earth. Wickedness and suf- 
fering remain, and if diminished do 
so so slowly, that one must believe 
in evil, as did our ancestors ; butthe 
personal Devil seems fading; nor 
is his reign likely to be recovered 
through the ugliest help of spiritual- 
_ ism. 

But what suggest to us the most 
of comfort and hope, that it all may 
not be a snare and a delusion, are 
the new conquering theories of the 
solidarity of creation, at.least as to 
our world, and the dogma of evolution. 

By the bye, did you know that the 
father of the theory, Wallace, avows, 
when reviewing Mr. Owen’s fascinat- 
ing book, that he cannot withhold his 
assent from Mr. Owen’s conclusions, 
i. €. spirit agency, if Mr. Owen’s 
facts and statements are reliable? 
and that they are so, he gladly admits. 


The same inquiring method into the. 


hidden things of nature which had 
led Mr. Owen to his belief, the same 
logic which forced him to the convic- 
tion of spirit agency, Mr. Wallace 
avowed he employed in the studies of 
science, nor could he refuse them to 
another, 
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Of course, Mr. Wallace is said to 
have deteriorated in mental power 
since this. 

Connu! the old dodge! We re- 
member it in brave Dr. Hare’s case, 
and in so many others, and smile - 
superior. 

Remembering this, the theory of 
evolution, of development and prog- 
ress, is it too wonderful that man 
should be taking to himself a new 
power, a fresh relation with nature? 

As the soul must have been evolved 
somewhere along the line of travel 
from the ascidian to Newton, as the 
bark in dogs got created some day 
from his silent ancestor, —so a sixth 
sense, a sensibility to occult forces, is 
growing in man, and its misty and 
mysterious beginning is called spirit- 
ualism. 

When it shall have fully unfolded 
itself, may we not hope to find the 
key to all the intrusions in the world’s 
history from the realm beyond, — one 
of easy explanation; one consistent 
ever, and law-abiding? Can He who 
is law, be lawless in his highest things ? 

It is the grandeur of the sweep, 
the range of the orbit, which con- 
fuses. Like the comet, so hard to 
measure and compute, and yet whose 
shattered fragments may be the only 
visitors we know from the worlds 
above us,—so the trails of this 
spiritual meteor may have dropped 
to earth from their fringes the aero- 
lites men call miracles, and the in- 
telligences men now call spirits. 

Wait fifty years, and you will see 
the new antennz of the soul grow and 
strengthen till an added sense shall 
have been gained, — new relations be- 
tween the law of love and the laws 
of matter ; and then perhaps we may 
begin to know the new heaven and 
the new earth, of which we have 
heard men speak, but not intelligibly. 
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And if spiritualism turns out a failure 
and a mistake, it is no matter, — we 
did not make it, and are not respon- 
sible for it. Trust Him who did; and 
as the last of His gifts is not likely 


to be unworthy of Him, let us confide 
in Him, in confidence and faith. 


The Assyrian Cuneiform Inscriptions. 


Doughty.— Wellsaid. I must think 
of these things more seriously. Come 
now, we are just at my house, let us 
go in and soothe our speculations 
with the blandness of the weed of the 
philosopher. Come in! 


T. G. A; 





THE ASSYRIAN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY G. A. 


Ir is nearly an hundred years ago 
since the great traveller, Carsten 
Niebuhr, in his “ Travels in Arabia 
and the Surrounding Countries,” 
published the cuneiform inscriptions 
found in the ruins of ancient Persep- 
olis. Ker Porter and Rich, Wester- 
gaard, Rawlinson, and others, added 
new inscriptions and corrections 
of those already published. These 
inscriptions were written in three 
kinds of characters, representing, 
probably, three different languages. 
When Layard discovered and de- 
scribed the ruins of Nineveh, as 
found in the villages of Nimrud, 
Chorsabad, and Kuyyundshik, innu- 
merable inscriptions came to light, 
evidently identical with the third 
kind of those tri-lingual cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolis. 

The first of these three kinds of 
characters gave the least trouble in 
deciphering, especially after a Ger- 
man orientalist had succeeded in 
finding the names of Xerxes, Darius, 
Hystaspes, in the texts. The alpha- 
bet consisted of about forty charac- 
ters, and the language seemed to be 
the Old Persian. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the simultaneous 
discoveries of Burnouf and Lassen, 
and afterwards of Rawlinson and 
Westergaard, were made, that these 
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inscriptions could be deciphered sat- 
isfactorily. 

Encouraged by these successes, 
many orientalists in England and 
France turned their attention to the 
third and most difficult kind of char- 
acters. It soon became probable 
that the text of the tri-lingual in- 
scriptions of Persepolis was the 
same, and a comparison of the names 
occurring raised this probability to 
a certainty. The orientalists deci- 
phered and read the inscriptions as- 
siduously, though with more bold- 
ness than caution and thoroughness. 
Nevertheless, Henry Rawlinson, Nor- 
ris, Hincks, Talbot, Smith, and, quite 
lately, Sayce in England, and Julius 
Oppert, Menant, and Lenormant in 
France, deserve high praise for the 
ingenuity and zeal which they 
brought to this work. As early as 
1856, Johannes Brandis, the son of 
the historian of Greek philosophy, 
collected and specified the historical 
outcome of these labors; and in 


. 1857, Marcus von Niebuhr made use 


of the researches, especially of the 
English orientalists, in his ‘‘ History 
of Assur and Babel.” 

But the greater number of Ger- 
man orientalists remained sceptical. 
There were two, perhaps three, rea- 
sons for this. It was unfortunate 
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that the phonetic value of the various 
characters was stated differently by 
different philologists, a circumstance 
which was made especially evident 
by their disagreement in names of 
gods, princes, and countries. Now, a 
text surely cannot be translated be- 
fore it can be read. To this was 
added, that the forms of the words, 
supposed to belong to some Semitic 
language, were rather odd, if not 
fantastic. A third reason for the 
want of faith on the part of the Ger- 
mans, was the contents of these texts 
as deciphered by the English and 
French. It.is well known how strong- 
ly English orientalists are interested 
in finding witnesses among the hea- 
then for the authority of the Bible. 
Even Julius Oppert had found in 
the great Nebucadnezar inscription a 
confirmation of the flood, of the Bab- 
ylonic confusion of tongues, even of 
biblical chronology. (Journal Asia- 
tique,1857 ; 5th series, vols. 9 and 10.) 
He was corrected in many points, it 
is true, by Henry Rawlinson and. Fox 
Talbot. But confidence was gone, 
and it was not easy to restore it. 
The enormous difficulties presented 
by that third series of characters, of 
which there were found to be over 
four hundred, warned the German 
orientalists to be cautious. The 
original supposition that they might 
be syllabic characters was soon found 
to be partly erroneous. Many groups 
of characters certainly did not fur- 
nish the word expected. Closer in- 
vestigation proved them to be ideo- 
grams,—signs to indicate a word 
after the manner of abbreviations,— 
sometimes pointing out in advance 
what kind of a word might be ex- 
pected, whether the name of a god 
or of a ruler, or a country or a river. 
It was a combination, then, of ideo- 
graphic and syllabic writing. The 
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next and most difficult problem was, 
to decipher the syllabic and ideo- 
graphic meaning of these characters. 
One assistance was furnished by 
the fact that the same inscription 
was found in several places, but not 
always written with the same char- 
acters. It would happen that the 
same word was written in one in 
ideographic, in another in syllabic 
characters. Help came also from the 
ancient Assyrians themselves. Ina 
palace of Kuyyundshik a great num- 
ber of tablets was found, forming to- 
gether a sort of glossary. It seems 
that it became ‘more and more diffi- 
cult for the Assyrians themselves to 
read the ideograms. King Assur- 
banipal, the successor of Assarhad- 
don, in the seventh century before 
Christ, therefore caused a great num- 
ber of syllabariums to be composed 
on tablets, which contain an expla- 
nation of the ideograms in syllabic 
characters. These glossaries, togeth- 
er with the increasing number of 
parallel inscriptions, ensured so much 
insight into the phonetic value of 
those characters as to reduce the 
reading of them almost to a certain- 
ty. The discovery of these tablets 
completely vindicated the German 
orientalists in their former lack of 
faith. These helps diminish the diffi 
culties essentially, it is true; but, 
unfortunately, the same character has 
three, often four, phonetic values, as 
appears from the tablets of the glos- 
sary. Not unfrequently ideograms 
are employed as syllables. Thus one 
character, when used as a syllable, 
represents the vowel “a”; but when 
used as an ideogram, it means “ son.” 
But often several characters in com- 
position have only an ideographie 
value. Thus, in one place the word 
“* din-tir-ki” occurs; according to 
the syllabic texts, the meaning of 
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the word unmistakably is “ Babilu,” 
Babylon. In line 37 of the great 
Behistun, or Bisutun, inscription, is 
found written, ‘‘ an-pa-sa-du-sis” ; in 
this place the name Nebukadnezar is 
demanded. Since there is no reason 
to suppose that both Babylon and 
Nebukadnezar had those other ad- 
ditional names, the conclusion is 
natural that these groups are to be 
considered as ideographic and not 
phonetic. There is, consequently, 
great need of conjecture and careful 
analysis, in spite of the help afforded 
by those glossaries. 

When the progress made in de- 
ciphering these inscriptions seemed 
to warrant a speedy solution of the 
question of their importance for lin- 
guistic and historic studies, Hitzig, 
one of the oldest German oriental- 
ists, for a short time retarded the 
zeal of philologists by declaring the 
entire method of deciphering em- 


ployed by the English and the French 
to be humbug,—so far, at least, as 
their premature endeavors to read 
impossible things in those texts were 


concerned. His own hypothesis, 
however, which led him to consider 
the third series of characters as orig- 
inally Indo-Germanic, though they 
might have been used for a Semitic 
language, was not considered tena- 
ble. The whole question for a while 
seemed to be enveloped in doubt and 
uncertainty again. 

To have ended this state of affairs 
is the merit of the young Ger- 
man orientalist, Eberhard Schrader. 
Thoroughly conversant with the va- 
rious Semitic idioms; imbued with 
the exact method of German philol- 
ogy; perfectly indifferent as to the 
concordance or non-concordance of 
his results with the historical state- 
ments of the Old Testament; only 
inspired by the desire to find what 
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seemed to him true, and being thor- 
oughly independent, he seems pecu- 
liarly qualified for his task. In a 
paper published in the first volume 
of last year’s transactions of the 
German Oriental Society,' he proved 
that the third series of characters 
indeed expresses a language, the Old 
Assyrian, of Semitic origin; that it 
does not entirely agree with any of 
the Semitic idioms known heretofore ; 
that those characters can be read and 
deciphered with a high degree of cer- 
tainty. His thorough knowledge of 
the Aithiopian enabled Mr. Schrader 
to determine that the grammatical 
form of the Assyrian is that of the 
Semitic family, and to find parallels 
for almost all its peculiarities in 
other members of the family. It 
was a fortunate circumstance that he 
could prove the exactness of his 
method in deciphering by a number 
of bi-lingual inscriptions, the text of 
which was Assyrian and Aramaic, 
lately published by Rawlinson and 
Norris, on table LXX of the second 
volume of their great work on in- 
scriptions. 

Granted that all these inscriptions 
cannot be read with the same degree 
of accuracy, there is yet no ob- 
jection to examining the historical 
results to be drawn from them. But 
here we meet with a great variety of 
opinions. With some show of prob- 
ability it is maintained that it was 
passing strange that in the annals of 
such an immense empire as the As- 
syrian, such diminutive states as Is- 
rael and Judea should be mentioned 
so often. But it may be urged with 
greater force that the vanity of prin- 
ces would delight in enumerating as 
long a list as possible of conquered 


1 Reprinted with the title: Die assyrisch-baby- 
lonischen Keilinschriften. Kritische Untersuchung 
der Grundlage ihrer Entzifferung. Leipzig, 1872. 
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kingdoms and cities and of the booty 
made. Indeed, in these inscriptions 
the kingdoms of Damascus and Ham- 
at, of Tyrus, Sidon, Byblos, Arvad, 
the Philistine cities of Gaza, Ekron, 
Asdod, Askalon, of Edom, Moab, and 
Arabia, are mentioned as often, if 
not oftener. In the great inscription 
of Sargon the statement of the con- 
quest of Samaria fills only one line 
and a half. Again, it was objected 
that the concordance of these in- 
scriptions with the biblical state- 
ments was altogether too surprising. 
But it is not at all as great as seemed 
at first, when such concordances were 
published mainly in order to excite 
the interest of the public at large, 
unlearned in oriental philology. Only 
the general outlines agree ; many par- 
ticulars are contained in the inscrip- 
tions that are not found in the books 
of the Old Testament; not unfre- 


quently chronological data disagree 
entirely. 


Mr. Schrader therefore deserves 
our thanks for publishing a second 
work, in which he gives an excellent 
critical reswmé of the relations be- 
tween the statements of the Bible 
and the inscriptions.! It would be 
impossible to afford an approximative 
insight into the wealth of his investi- 
gations. A few glimpses must suffice. 

The enigmatical, much commented 
upon “Ur Kasdim” or Ur of the 
Chaldeans most probably was a city 
south of Babylon, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates River, the ruins of 
which are near the present town of 
Mughir. If the fathers of Israel 
moved from there to Haran in Meso- 
potamia, they must have gone north 
and then southwest, just as is re- 
ported of the Pheenicians, a road 
which Canaanite tribes may have 


1Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament, 
Giessen, 1872, 
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passed over before them. The name 
Abraham occurs in the for:n of Abu- 
ramu, making it probable that the 
shorter form Abram was really the 
older one, as is stated in Genesis, 
and not a contraction of Abraham, 
as has been supposed thus far. Of 
infinitely greater interest, however, 
is the new chronology here offered. 
It was the custom in Assyria to 
designate each year by the name of 
a high dignitary or by that of the 
king. There are several lists of 
such eponyms, extending from the 
beginning of the ninth to the middle 
of the seventh century, B. C. An 
eclipse of the sun, most probably 
that of June 15, 763, enables us to fit 
these lists into our present chro- 
nology ; another assistance is offered 
by synchronizing the Assyrian king 
Sargon or Sorgina with the Babylo- 
nian ruler Arkaianos as mentioned 
in the Ptolemzan Canon. It is true 
that the adoption of Assyrian chro- 
nology causes considerable modifica- 
tions of the chronological tables of 
Jewish and Israelite kings. Both the 
above sources, however, state the 
conquest of Samaria to have taken 
place in the same year, 722 before 
Christ. On the other hand, the great 
expedition of Sanherib, which so very 
strongly affected Judea, cannot pos- 
sibly have taken place in the four- 
teenth year of Hezekiah. It must 
have happened about 701, thirteen 
years later than is stated. Mr. 
Schrader endeavors to prove by 
subtle combinations, somewhat finely 
spun, it must be confessed, that there 
must have been an ancient misunder- 
standing concerning an Assyrian 
Phul (2 Kings, xv : 19). Phul, he 
reasons, could only have been Tiglat- 
Pileser, to whom the tribute of 
Menahem of Samaria was delivered, 
probably about the year 738. If this 
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be true, then Uzziah would not have 
died in 759, but 740. According to 
the statements of those lists of ep- 
onyms, the expedition of the kings 
of Damascus and Israel against Juda 
did not take place in 743 but in 734, 
and the time of the kings Jotham 
and <Ahaz of Judea would be 
shortened considerably. _ Biblical 
chronology could scarcely be used 
to invalidate these statements, since 
it has been proved conclusively that 
it contains errors, in spite of its 
minuteness. If Assyrianchronology 
be adopted, the times and deeds of 
the prophet Isaiah will appear in a 
more natural light. Thus far, ac- 


cording to Is. vi: 1, he was believed 
to have been active in 759. The 
earliest of his prophecies of which we 
know refer to a time almost fifteen 
years after that date. Following 
Assyrian chronology, there would be 


a difference of only two or three 
years. 

In connection with these two works 
by Schrader, a third one, by Signore 
Finzi,! professor of Assyriology at 
the Royal Institute of Florence, may 
be mentioned. While Mr. Schrader 
pays particular attention to the Old 
Testament, Signore Finzi’s work col- 
lects the results drawn from the cu- 
neiform inscriptions, as far as they 
affect geography, ethnology, and 
mythology. One fact is evident: 
the author is perfectly familiar with 
the literature of his subject as pub- 
lished in Germany, England, France, 
and even in Sweden and Russia; he 
makes as careful use of it as if his 
lecture-room were in Utrecht or Ley- 
den instead of Florence. The author 
gives us, in his extensive introduc- 
tion, a summary of Assyrian history, 
principally based on the deciphered 


1 Finzi, Felice : Richerche per lo studio dell’ anti- 
chita assira Roma, Torino, Firenze. 1872, 
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texts of the tablets. Asa matter of 
course, it is quite different from, es- 
pecially more vivid and lifelike than, 
the statements of former historians. 
The first book treats of the geog- 
raphy of Babylon and Assyria, and 
of the other countries belonging to 
the Assyro-Babylonian monarchy. 
We are informed that the geograph- 
ical horizon of the Assyrians ex- 
tended in the east to the Indus, in | 
the south far into Arabia, towards 
the west to the Mediterranean coast 
of Asia Minor. All of which is illus- 
trated by a map. 

The statements of the author con- 
cerning the nations settled in those 
countries give us a great many facts, 
but do not satisfactorily explain 
where in those countries the three 
races indicated by the cuneiform 
inscriptions —the Arian, Turanian, 
and Semitic—were settled. The 
second book is most rich and interest- 
ing in its treatment of the religious 
and mythological ideas of the As- 
syrians, though greater critical acu- 
men with reference to the views 
entertained thus far would be desira- 
ble. His statements, though quite 
praiseworthy, inform us rather what 
may be expected of future researches, 
than what has been secured critically 
thus far. The comparison of the 
contents of our Assyrian sources 
with what is known to us already, 
offers opportunities for a countless 
number of different readings, open- 
ing up a wide field to ingenuity and 
combination. Here many things re- 
main to be explained, many facts to 
be proved. For, unfortunately, the 
premature interlarding of historical 
combination with the results of phil- 
ological investigation, too often has 
led to error, and is therefore justly 
open to suspicion. 

At all events, these latest inves- 
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tigators deserve our acknowledg- 


ments for what they offer, which are 
due in no less degree to the pioneers 
who broke the ice, and enabled the 
former to take the first safe steps. 
Henceforth the very numerous 
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cuneiform inscriptians will take rank 
with those Phenician, Himyaritic, 
and Egyptian monuments which 
constantly shed new light upon the 


‘history of the ancient eastern coun- 


tries. 





THE NEW ENGLAND SPHINX. 


BY DR. V. G. SMITH. 


I am going to tell you the story 
of Hally Bird. You may say it is 
no story at all, or you may believe 
you know Hally herself, for it is a 
very common story, so common that 
we never think of it, and therefore 
it is that it must be told. 

Hally lived in New England. Else- 
where, no doubt, her life would have 
‘ been very different. She was proud, 
conscientious, benevolent, passion- 
ately fond of music, pictures, poetry, 
but without an atom of genius which 
could have enabled her to sing a 
song, or paint a picture, or write a 
sonnet to the moon. She was quick 
to see a joke, not so quick in reply- 
ing. She was, moreover, ambitious 
and poor. If she had not been, I 
think her fate might have been dif- 
ferent; and yet, knowing what she 
was and where she lived, any ob- 
server of human life might tell the 
rest of this story without reading it. 
Unfortunately, there are few observ- 
ers, and I write accordingly. 

Shall I tell you how Hally looked? 
' You will think you have seen her, 
there are so many like her. She was 
not tall, but her .body was long in 
proportion to her arms and legs. 
That gave her great endurance, you 
know, since the vital organs received 


the largest share of nourishment. 
She had a full head, and it tapered 
rather too suddenly at the back of 
the neck. A girl with such a neck 
should have been careful not to ex- 
haust herself. There was a firm, 
heavy curve behind the small ears 
which a phrenologist would have at- 
tributed to combativeness, the invin- 
cible determination to put everything 
“‘through.” Fine, light hair, strong 
blue eyes, pale face, unconquerable 
mouth. I can think of half a dozen 
among my own acquaintances to 
whom this general description would 
apply equally well, and indeed their 
lives have been marvellously like. 
Hally lived in a country village, 
where her father was overseer of a 
manufacturing establishment. It was 
not an zsthetical place. The schools, 
as usual in factory villages, were 
wholly devoted to arithmetic and al- 
gebra, and on these Hally was ac- 
cordingly brought up. Of course she 
practised the piano, —from Bertini’s 
Instruction Book,—and at sixteen 
she could rattle off a hundred march- 
es, and could not play a scale straight 
to save her life. She had drawing 
lessons, too; and with the teacher’s 
aid, and that of the eraser, she had 
drawn half a dozen dismal landscapes 
which she had too much good taste 
to frame. There was no Higii School 
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in the place, but she had studied 
Latin and recited out of ours to the 
various college students who had 


taught the village school each win- 


ter. She had had a term of French, 
too, with the minister’s daughter, and 
when the teacher married, she de- 
termined to study Greek with the 
minister, that being the only avail- 
able ‘opportunity to accomplish her- 
self. 

In this way Hally stumbled along ; 
and, though very far from being a 
superficial girl, she had, at sixteen, 
an exceedingly superficial education. 
She saw the immense distance be- 
tween herself and those she was in 
the habit of calling “‘ really educated 
people,” yet she did not adequately 
understand the innumerable small, 


-eareful steps to be taken before she 


could reach them. So she was, per- 
haps, rather conceited; and yet, I 
think, the most unfortunate thing for 
her was that she often realized how 
painfully little she knew. She was 
bent upon having an education; so 
she taught a primary school fora 
term, and earned a little money, 
studying Greek at noons and re- 
cesses. In the morning or at night 
she had dish-washing, etc., to do, for 
they “‘ co-operated” in the Bird fam- 
ily, — not precisely. after the “* We 
Girls” plan. Her father said to her 
that if she would earn enough money 
to make a beginning, he would do 
his utmost to help her, and so she 
went to. the L—— boarding school 
for two years, in which time she 
did three years’ work. I will do 
her teachers the justice to say that 
they remonstrated at first, but Hally 
was so anxious to try that they 
could not refuse; and when, after 
a few weeks, she proved so quick 
that she did not need to study in 
recreation time, they were very glad, 
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and said that, after all, she had 
not undertaken too. much. But 
when growing girls are compelled 
to rise at five o’clock every morning, 
and study all the time, except half 
an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner, till four in the afternoon, 
and then have their evening study- 
hours to observe in rigorous silence, 
it would hardly seem certain that a 
girl was not over-studying, because 
she did not have to employ her rec- 
reation timé with her lessons. It is 
true, many of the girls were obliged 
to eke out the time for their studies 
by rising an hour earlier, or by shirk- 
ing the half-hour’s walk which the 
rules of the school demanded of 
them every day. So, because Hally 
was less overworked than others who 
were not doing extra lessons, it was 
supposed she was not overworking at 
all. But the correlation of forces 
applies as much to mind as to mat- 
ter; and if Hally did twice the work 
in an hour which another did, she 
surely needed twice the recreation. 
That her mind worked so easily that 
she seemed to put forth no effort, 
made it all the more dangerous; for 
it allowed her to draw on ‘her re- 
served forces. Any one can see that 
by and by there would be no reserved 
forces. It is “queer” that nobody 
thinks of it. 

Hally and her friends came out 
triumphantly at the end of every 
examination, though questions were 
asked backwards and forwards by 
teachers, trustees, and visitors,though 
they were asked in public to be an- 
swered on the spur .of the moment, 
or in private, to be written out in the 
most elegant and rigid language. | 

So Hally and the other girls, and 
all their friends, and the teachers, 
trustees, and community in general, 
thought the L—— boarding-school 
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a very thorough institution. It had 
been endowed by those who really 
wished to do good with their money ; 
it was taught by kind, conscientious 
teachers; the trustees were really 
interested in educating the girls, — 
everybody, in short, meant well, and 
yet it amounted to little. Hally for- 
got regularly each term all the facts 
she had learned in the preceding one. 
Luckily, the school dealt more in 
principles than in facts, so the girls 
did get discipline and cultivation 
from it, and a thirst for knowledge 
which would have been better than 
either, if they had not all been New 
England girls, with quite too burn- 
ing a thirst for everything already. 
There was an advantage perhaps in 
their forgetting facts, for they be- 
lieved that when oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen had driven calyx, cor- 
olla, and stamens out of mind, they 
had forgotten everything; so they 
left school with less conceit than is 
sometimes the case. 

Some of the girls broke down at 
L——; Hally did not. I have said 
she had a long body and a strong 
brain, which accounts for her safety. 
She was, indeed, very sleepy when 
she left school. For the first few 
weeks, she slept from twelve to fif- 
teen hours in every twenty-four ; and 
when the first fatigue was over, she 
still found it barbarous if any one 
suggested mildly that she ought to 
be ready for breakfast by eight. 
Now there is nothing which a New 
England villager cannot excuse soon- 
er than lying late in bed. To a 
Yankee, laziness, as it is called, is 
the unpardonable sin. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bird, though very much ashamed of 
Hally’s sleepiness, were too kind to 
say she must rise earlier; so nature 
had her way, fought it out on that 
line, and delayed the final catastro- 


‘school could be procured. 
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phe by so much. This did not last 
very long, however. Of course Hal- 
ly began to teach the moment a 
She 
taught a public school in the coun- 
try, not because she liked it, but be- 
cause it was accessible. She had 
fifty scholars of all ages and acquire- 
ments. They studied everything and 
learned how to do every example in 
the Arithmetic; that is, Hally did 
every one herself, and showed the 
scholars the processes. They were 
rather hard children to manage, and 
after six hours of it, combined with 
the home dish-washings, Hally was 
tired. Still, as she said, there was 
not much mental labor in her school, 
and she ought to be able to cultivate 
her mind, which she perceived more 
and more was a very waste tract, and 
accordingly she rose early and sat up 
late, and studied German and Italian 
with much enthusiasm. She was no 
less tired than when she had declined 
to breakfast till eight, but she be- 
lieved the others were quite right in 
calling her lazy, and she said to her- 
self one night: ‘* Hally Bird, are n’t 
you ashamed? What kind of mate- 
rial are you made of that you cannot 
give up your morning nap? Enxer- 
cise a little will, before you lose all 
self-respect.” 

After this speech, she rose every 
morning the moment: the clock struck 
five. She accomplished something, 
more than you would have believed 
she could do without a teacher. 
Saturdays she did house-work, and 
sewed and wrote letters. Sundays 
she had a feeling of “ giving out”; 
but she said reproachfully to herself, 
** What do you mean by wanting to 
cheat the Lord of his day?” Soshe 
went to church twice, taught in the 
Sunday-school, attended the prayer- 
meeting in the evening, and read 
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theological books the rest of the day. 
By this course her theology got 
dreadfully askew after a time, but 


with that I have nothing to do; I 


merely wish you to take notice that 
Hally was not idle, though her Aunt 
Jane called her “naturally lazy,” 
and even her kind mother thought 
she had a sluggish temperament, 
since she wished for so much sleep, 
albeit she did not take it. 


Il. 


In process of time a vacancy oc- 
curred in the L—— Seminary, which 
Hally was glad to fill. She hoped 
she would like teaching young ladies 
better than children, but was not very 
sanguine. ‘ At any rate,” she said, 
‘*T shall have more time tostudy.. I 
shall only teach five hours, and I 
shall have time for my German, and 
how nice it will be to have a teacher.” 

“ You can’t do everything,” said 
‘ her cousin Em, who had broken 
down six years before, just on the 
eve of graduating, and who had been 
an invalid ever since; “but if I 
were you, I would go into Mdlle’s 
French conversations. They are 
only two hours a week.” 

*“ And,” said Pippin, her younger 
sister, ‘‘ do have some music lessons. 
I don’t think you play as well as I 
do.” 

“T know it,” said Hally, with a 
sigh, *‘ but I have not had any time 
to practise.” She resolved, however, 
that she would make time now. 

“T am glad,” remarked Mrs. Bird, 
one evening, looking up from her 
mending basket, “that Hally is go- 
ing to have less work to do. Now 
she will not need to call on any one 
else to finish her sewing.” 

‘‘T never meant to doso, mother,” 
said Hally, flushing, *“but I can’t 
find time to sew.” 
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“Nor can I,” said her mother, 
quietly. ‘One half-hour every day 
would keep your wardrobe in order, 
if you would persevere in it.” 
(What a 


“T’ll try,” said Hally. 
vicious little motto !) 

“* Be careful of your health, Hally,” 
said her father; ‘“‘ be sure to exer- 
cise in the open air two or three 
hours every day.” 

“Well,” said Hally, “I should like 
that, and then I could botanize, so I 
really should not lose any time.” 

** Now,” said Hally’s Uncle Fred, 
** you know what I think of a board- 
ing-school education. J advise you, 
in the first place, never to let a day 
go by without reading thoroughly at 
least one newspaper. You can’t read 
all the magazines, nor is it desirable. 
I think, if you choose, say three, of 
different styles, as.the Old and New, 
Harper’s, and the Eclectic, it will be 
enough for you; but you want an 
idea of the current literature, science, 
philosophy, and travels.” 

“How doth the little busy bee,” 
thought Hally, with a little smile ; “I 
really wonder how he doth.” Never- 
theless, she thought that all the ad- 
vice given her was sensible, and so 
it was. Only it was impossible to 
carry it out. But Hally tried. 

She found her position as teacher 
was not asinecure. ‘Whatever you 
teach, Miss Bird,” said the Principal, 
““T want the subject treated exhaus- 
tively.” 

Hally gasped. , She thought in her 
secret heart that it might be difficult 
to exhaust any subject. y 

‘‘For instance, in teaching His- 
tory, make sure about every classical 
or historical allusion. You will hard- 
ly find any reference so obscure that 
it will not be explained by some 
book in our library. Remember it 
would not be time wasted if you 
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should spend half a day in finding 
some little thing. You learn a thou- 
sand incidental items, and also, how 
to use books. Firid the derivation 
of all new words, particularly philo- 
sophical and scientific words. O, by 
the way, I want you to take charge 
of the lower half of the school in 
composition. You can correct the 
themes at odd times, and I think it is 
a good plan to talk with each scholar 
separately, explain just why you cor- 
rect every point, and tell her how the 
subject might have been treated to 
better advantage.” 

Hally was too conscientious not to 
make it the first object of her life to 
carry out Dr. Banks’ wishes, leaving 
her own plans, as was quite right, to 
fill in the odd minutes, which did not 
come so often as she thought abso- 
lutely necessary. She thought of 
Dr. Franklin’s maxim (they say it is 
his), ‘“* Six hours of sleep for a man, 
seven for a woman, and eight for a 
fool.” She was a woman, and health- 
ier than most women she knew, — 
why would n’t six hours answer for 
her? To be sure she wanted twelve 
every night, but that was laziness. 
Every one was obliged to rise at five. 
The girls went to bed at ten, for the 
regulation ‘seven hours.” She was 
free to sit up till eleven, which she ac- 
cordingly did, for the sake of study- 
ing German, —for just two weeks, — 
in which time she had looked out 
every word of Wilhelm Tell in the 
dictionary, and had no idea what it 
was all about. She closed the book 
at a quarter past eleven. Her head 
was thumping like a steam-engine, 
her eyes were red with the strain, 
and the skin under the ominously pro- 
jecting back of the head was drawn 
tight as a drum, so that she found 
herself uneasily moving her hand to 
and fro upon it to loosen the pressure. 
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Do you think she broke down now? 
Not she. It takes more than this to 
break down a woman with a long 
body and those two protuberances 
behind the ears. But she said to 
herself passionately, “‘ It is of no use. 
I have will enough to study when I 
am tired, but not capacity enough to 
learn. I may as well stop. I must 
stop.” Thereafter she went to bed 
at ten. This was, however, the first 
cutting trial of her intellectual life. 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


*¢ And as I am incapable of toiling 
in the night,” said Hally, with a 
whimsically literal interpretation, . 
‘“*T am afraid I shall never be a great 
man.” Hally was religious; so, in- 
stead of crying over her disappoint- 
ment, she said to herself, ‘* I will be 
faithful over a few things. I will 
work as long as I can each day, and 
then be contented to let the rest go.” 
Any one can see what she was doing. 
She was drawing on her “reserve 
forces.” Those of you, however, 
who are doing the same thing, will 
be the first to say that I am putting 
an exaggerated case. Alas, I am 
like the Irishman who wrote home 
of the luxury of America, where 
they eat meat three times a week. 
*“ And why didn’t you say seven 
times, Pat?” ‘An’ shure thin, an 
it’s that they would n’t belave me.” 

Any extra work to be done in 
school was very likely to fall to 
Hally, — partly because she was 
capable, and, though I must admit 
she was not often willing, still she 
was too conscientious to appear un- 
willing. But really, to do justice 
to all parties, the principal reason 
why extra tasks were assigned her 


, 
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was because she was the youngest 
and hence the strongest teacher. 

“What we really need in this 
school,” said a trustee, “is a good, 
strong, healthy teacher, of at least 
ten years’ experience.” —‘‘ Yes,” said 
the mathematical teacher, who was 
twenty-five, and had fainted away 
three times that week. “Js there a 
strong, healthy woman in the United 
States who has taught ten years?” 
A general stiffness diffused itself 
around the circle at this mal @ pro- 
pos remark. Everybody was sure 
there must be scores of such teachers, 
only, ridiculously enough, no one 

’ could think of one. 

“Take care of your health, Miss 
Bird,” said the older teachers, one 
by one, to Hally. 

: “Yes, yes,” she would answer, 
ith asmile. ‘The only difference 
etween us is, that you are ill, and 

work all the time, and I am well, and 
work all the time.” 

As to the stereotyped expression, 
*¢* Health is of the first importance,” 
she assented to it, as everybody 
does, and believed it not one whit 
more than you do, sir, whose boy 
took a prize in the Latin School last 
quarter, and who dreams of declen- 
sions every night. 

Heavens! how angry it makes me! 
my blood boils to hear people say 
sensible things, when they have not 
an atom of faith in what they say! 
Yes! I mean you, and you, and you! 

| T know it is hopeless to ask anybody, 
who is good for anything, to take 
care of himself, though it is a burn- 
ing shame that it is so; therefore, I 
, only ask each one to make himself 
responsible that some one else does 
not overdo, and so the matter may 
some day be righted ; unless, indeed, 
- you worry your protégé into the grave 
by making him a hypochondriac. It 
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is a riddle, say what you will; though 
if people only could learn that it is 
not selfish or mean to be careful — 
However, I am digressing. Hally’s 
own weariness, which she stoutly de- 
nied, even to herself, led to a little 
dawn of consciousness as to the ne- 
cessity of looking out for other peo- 
ple; and she perceived with dismay 
that the finest girl in school was 
breaking down. ‘My dear,” she 
said, ‘don’t you know your health 
is of the first importance?” 

** No,” said the girl, who was then 
holding on by mere grit, having no 
bodily foree to help; “I know that 
ill-health paralyzes one’s life, but I 
would suffer anything rather than 
miss a certain amount of education. 
I would not ask for much; beyond 
that health 7s of the first importance.” 

You perceive this is precisely what 
every one else thinks, though few are 
clever enough or frank enough to say 
it. Hally could not find out where 
the fallacy lay. How should a girl 
who leads such a life us she did, 
know? 

Just then, Hally’s cousin Ned took 
the valedictory at college, and died 
of brain fever; and Hally’s mother, 
becoming uneasy, represented so 
strongly the disadvantages of over- 
doing, that the girl determined to be 
careful. She would not force her- 
self, she thought, though only Heav- 
en and a New Englander knew what 
forcing herself might be, if she did 
not do-so. But she let some days 
slip by without reading the news- 
paper. She realized that she had 
curtailed at the wrong end, though, 
when she went home, and Uncle Fred 
inquired what she thought of the 
prospects of the Maine election :— 

** You don’t know much about it?” 
echoed he ; ** then I advise you to put 
your Goethe into the fire,” 
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“The fact is,” said Pippin, who 
was now sixteen, and was preparing 
to go the next term to L——, where 
her sister was to pay her bills, — 
“ Hally is a perfect blue. She knows 
nothing that is going on about her, 
and goes around looking like the 
Witch of Endor.” 

No girl of twenty-one fancies being 
called a blue, or a prig, or a school- 
ma’am, even if she is one. 

“Don’t you think I’m neat?” 
inquired Hally, exasperated. 

“QO, yes,” said Pippin, “ neat, but 
not gaudy. You look antiquated, my 
dear.” 

“Well,” said Hally, ‘that’s be- 
cause I’m poor.” 

**So am I poor,” said Pippin, hold- 
ing up a garment into which she was 
putting artistic little stitches. 

*“*T don’t have time,” murmured 
poor Hally. 


*“ But would have if you did not 
take quite so much interest in Ontol- 
ogy, and Anthropology, and Phi- 
lology, and the Encyclopedia in 


general,” remarked Pippin, 
composure. 

‘“* Ah,” said Hally, dreadfully hurt, 
but not angry, “I could n’t sew like 
you if I had time, and I can study.” 

“Very true,” rejoined Pippin. 
** You are not to blame, my dear sis- 
ter, only the fact remains, you are a 
blue, and you do dress like a country 
washerwoman.” 

Hally was silent. She was quite 
prepared to submit, when Pippin 
added, a few minutes afterwards, 
with an air of superior wisdom 
worthy of sixteen: “ Really, Hally, 
it is n’t so bad as I make it out; but 
is n’t it of just as much consequence 
to look like a lady, as it is to know 
whether the Ichthyosaurus is living 
or extinct, which I’m sure I don’t 
know.” ’ 


with 
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“Tt is better to be a lady thana 
bookworm,” thought Hally. But 
then, a poor girl must take much 
time and thought to look like a lady, 
and Hally lived in a hurry. 

She tried not to do so. She had 
thought of giving up her music. She 
did not practise much as it was, and 
she knew she had no talent for it. 
She said so one day to her master. 
“ Ah,” said he, “if you only could 
manage to keep on a few years, your 
perseverance and appreciation would 
supply the lack of talent.” So Hally 
could not give it up. 

She met her old friend, Mary Har- 
land, one day. Mary advised her 
not to work so hard, thought her 
looking pale, and so on, was glad 
to hear she was trying to spare her- 
self. 

“ Ah,” said Hally, “but I could 
cry every time I see my dear old 
German books lying unused on my 
shelves.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Miss Harland, 
“it is nothing short of a sin to let 
that go” 

The botanical professor, whom 
Hally assisted (he gave one lesson 
a week and she five), said one day, 
**T wish, Miss Bird, you would make 
a collection of the sedges in this lo- 
cality. You would find it one of the 
most interesting things you ever did.” 

“O, I know that,” said Hally; 
“but the sedges are so very hard to 
analyze, and I have no time.” 

“No time!” The professor was 
a benevolent man and fond of Hally, 
but he was primarily a botanist. “A 
woman as young as you ought to be 
ashamed to say that she has n’t time 
for anything. Rise at four o'clock 
as I do, and get the inspiration of 
the first morning hours, and you will 
soon learn not to talk of having no 
time.” 
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But the day was past when Hally 
would follow all the advice given her 
which sounded alluring, though her 
incapacity made her very unhappy. 
The spirit was willing, but. the flesh 
was weak. 


Itt. 


Pirrim’s bills were more than Hally 
had expected. Pippin was generous ; 
still it was hard for a girl as “ taking” 
as she, to see that somehow the 
dresses she had ‘*made over” at 
home did not look so pretty and ef- 
fective at L—— as in her own village. 
Hally felt it, though Pippin did not 
say much. Hally felt it all the more 
because she herself could not dress 
according to her standard, which was 
not an expensive one either. So 
Pippin had the clothes, and Hally 
gkirmished with the magazines. I 
hardly know whether to laugh or cry 
when I think of this. 


articles had been so stupid as never 
to be accepted, it would have been 
better for her; for she had no great 
idea of their merits, and would have 
been easily persuaded that she had 
missed her vocation in trying to write 


them, But some were accepted, 
some were actually paid for. She 
had enough to discourage her, — 
publishers are a curious set, say 
what you will,—and then, though 
she had some talent, she was not a 
genius; bet as long as the receipts 
overbalanced the paper and postage 
expended, she felt obliged to go on. 
She liked to write, too, but she was 
past the time when she did things 
simply because she liked them. 

The main feature in her life now 
for several years was exercise. The 
Dio Lewis fever had reached L——, 
and the usual paraphernalia of dumb- 
bells and bean-bags had been intro- 
duced. Dr. Banks, who had over- 
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studied himself and was a victim of 
dyspepsia, entered with enthusiasm 
into the new ideas. During the 
reign of this hobby, all the teachers 
were induced to adopt the “ cos- 
tume,” and spend a great deal of 
time in the gymnasium. This was 
admirable, only, with the usual New 
England sophistry in such matters, 
this was considered as a case where 
“this ought they to do,” but, by no 
means, oh, heaven forbid it, to leave 
anything else “undone.” I wonder 
if any of the L—— people ever had to 
give an account of any unemployed 
moments. 

One of the bad things about a life 
of routine is, that you can accomplish 
so much by it. Having once per- 
ceived this, you instinctively sys- 
tematize every new thing you want 
to do, and so you do great things, 
only there are no odd minutes, and 
all the richness of life comes in the 
odd minutes. Poor Hally, who could 
not bear to be a regular school-teacher 
and nothing further, and who had 
never been allowed to go to dancing- 
school, hoped that gymnastics would 
supply its want in making her grace- 
ful, and devoted herself to their prac- 
tice with such painful earnestness 
that grace, which is only another 
name for ease, was quite out of the 
question. 

The girls at L broke down in 
greater numbers than before; and 
every one said, “It cannot be the 
school, for you. know how particular 
they are about exercise at L——.” 
But the simple fact is, more New 
England people break down from 
overhurry than from overstudy. 

Hally read Higginson’s ‘* Out-door 
Papers” at this time. She learned 
that a healthy person ought not to 
spend more than five hours in mental 
labor each day. She saw the force 
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of the argument,—but, bless you, 
she saw the force of so many argu- 
ments,— and endeavored to approxi- 
mate to this time as her minimum. 
Of course, she only approximated, 
for her regular school recitations oc- 
cupied five hours, and you can your- 
selves estimate the possibilities for 
her. With her keen love of beauty, 
she was bewitched with the book and 
delighted to feel that it was her duty 
to be out-doors. One must steer 
very carefully, however, to serve two 
masters. The maxim which was at 
this time invented to meet such an 
exigency was this, ‘‘One can use his 
brain any number of hours without 
injury, if he will exercise his body 
the same number.” That sounds 
well, doesn’t it? Only, suppose he 
works his brain twelve hours, how 
would he prosper? I should think a 
New England mind must have origi- 
nated that absurd little doggerel of 
“Taranto, my son,” with his ever- 
lasting refrain, — 


** Mother, make my bed soon, 
For T am so tired, 
I fain would lie down—” 


Oh no, it is, on the contrary, every 
New England street boy who inquires 
in stern accents, — 


“Why do you ask me to rock you to sleep—” 


But, not to dwell too long on this 
subject, Hally’s character began to 
soften. She had a true, sweet nature 
which had always kept her from 
going far wrong; but her intellect 
had waked up first, and its demands 
had crowded out everything else, so 
that while she was seldom unkind, 
she never had time to think of being 
positively kind, at least in little 
things. She had. been brought to 
suffer in a thousand ways, was as 
morbid as a girl who is not senti- 
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mental can be, and she began to wish 
to save others from suffering. She 
was too good to be a pedant, and she 
saw at last with- horror what‘a nar- 
row life she led. If this part of her 
nature had only waked first, it would 
have been well; but now, it simply 
led to her assuming new work with- 
out laying aside the old. It was hard 
for her, too; for she had so long ig- 
nored her social duties, that she was 
as awkward as possible in their dis- 
charge. 

“IT make fun of Hally,” said Pip- 
pin, who had just graduated, talking | 
to her mother; “ but what can you 
expect, when she tries to be what 
Dr. Banks calls a ‘ live teacher’? I 
sometimes think, mother, that any 
live teacher will soon be’a dead one. 
She works from morning till night ; 
then in the evening there is a prayere 
meeting once a week, and a lecture 
once a week, and oh — oh — oh —” 
here Pippin broke off in a peal of 
laughter, ‘‘ a recreation evening for 
the teachers and seniors, when they 
and the ministers, and the other liter- 
ati of L——, meet and read ! — guess 
if you can— Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy! We girls used to get 
some fun out of it, before the read- 
ing began and at the breaking up, 
with the young doctor and the min- 
ister’s son; but, you know, on ac- 
count of that evening study-hour, 
Hally never could come in till eight 
o’clock; and then,— oh, dear! she 
did look so tired and transcendental, 
that nobody but a German professor 
would have dared to speak to her. 
It is just so in vacation. What is 
the use of dragging herself out to 
sociables? She can’t be sociable 
when she gets there, to save her life. 
She told me herself, after the last 
one, that she could never think of 
anything to say, even about the 
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weather, except its probable connec- 
tion with the sun-spots. The fact is, 
she is intellectual, and intellectual 
she must remain to the end; only 
she isn’t very intellectual, and so it 
does n’t amount to anything.” 

Thus and much more Pippin — 


Iv. 


Ha ty knew what she would have 
scorned to own, that she had tried 
her constitution too far. She said 
nothing, but gave up her music and 
her magazine-writing. Then she put 
out her sewing. Next, she deserted 
the gymnasium, to the horror of Dr. 
Banks. But Fate seemed to laugh 
at her efforts, and for her suspended 
duties substituted others which she 
could not avoid.” 

“We must be more thorough,” 
said Dr. Banks; “I think it isnot 
enough for you to collect minerals 


at random, and guess at their names 
till the professor comes and sets you 


right. I want you to analyze every 
mineral you find, by chemical and 
other means, and put it in its appro- 
priate place in the cabinet.” 

Hally mentally determined not to 
find any. But he added, “‘ And teach 
the pupils to do the same. One 
thing I’m sure you’ll like, Miss 
Bird,” he continued; “I know you 
think written examinations a great 
help to thoroughness, and we have 
determined to have them every fort- 
night in every class.” 

Hally shuddered as she thought 
of the piles of examination papers 
which would thenceforth adorn her 
bureau. _ Of what use was it that 
she had cleared away the foreign 
dictionaries, which Pippin remarked 
“hid, significantly, half the glass.” 
* And,” said he, further, ‘‘ we think 
two hours a week too little for 
French conversation, and I think, if 
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you will assist Mademoiselle in tak- 
ing charge of it, that we can -intro- 
duce it as the language at table. 
By studying with her a little every 
day, I think you could do nicely.” 

Hally plucked up a little spirit. 
* Your plans are all admirable, Dr. 
Banks ; but the work will be so much 
increased, that it seems to me we 
shall need new teachers.” 

*““We can’t afford that,” replied 
the doctor. ‘ The new schools are 
making it hard for us to hold our 
own. But we shall distribute the 
work, and it will not bear very heav- 
ily on any one,” ‘ 

The doctor was a good man and a 
learned man; and the trustees, so 
were they “all honorable men” ; but 
every individual among them had 
dyspepsia. 

I hope no one will smile here, 
or suppose that the moral of what I 
write is pointed towards boarding- 
schools, or any schools, or profes- 
sional men, or at anybody, but himself 
and everybody else in New England, 
simply because I have chosen, from 
numberless facts which my profession 
has furnished to me, those in regard 
to a boarding-school life, to point my 
moral. 

To return,— why did not Hally 
find another situation? This is a 
more difficult thing to do than any 
one but a teacher guesses. More- 
over, so far as Hally’s experience 
went, she thought that, by a bitter 
paradox, a salary by which you 
could live could only be earned by 
killing yourself; and this does not 
mean the same as, *“*‘ He that loseth 
his life, shall find it,” either. Ihave 
sometimes thought that the antitheti- 
cal text was true even in this con- 
nection. , 

Still you must rememb-r, that up 
to this time Hally had overworked 
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herself. If she had been obliged to 
do more work than she ought, it was 
also true that she had done a great 
deal more than she was obliged. 

“Oh!” said Pippin, “ if you only 
would shirk. You have the con- 
science of a Puritan.” 

The conscience of a Puritan is a 
sublime thing; yet I heard a phre- 
nologist, a few days ago, remark to 
his subject, ‘You have too much 
conscience.” Is that possible? 

A good friend who met Hally at 
this time inquired about her music, 
etc., etc., etc. “I have given up 
everything,” said Hally, sadly. “I 
was getting rather tired, and every- 
body said it was the music, or the 
German, or the Botany, or anything 
in fact but the one thing it is, — this 
horrible tread-mill of a school that I 
hate. When people are being killed, 
everybody always lays it to the thing 
they love best.” — “‘ Did you know,” 
said this gentleman, calmly, “ that 
people will kill themselves to do what 
they like to do?” —**O,” burst out 
Hally, “ how can anybody consent to 
give the whole life to what he hates?” 

“You would not hate your school 
nor your scholars, if you were not 
overtired.” And Hally perceived 
that he was right. 

But, as we have seen, she was now 
trying desperately to rest. She even 
shirked a little; that is, she went on 
teaching upon her old fund of knowl- 
edge. So she just kept herself from 
sinking for a few months, when other 
duties arose which she could not 
shirk. Firstly, Pippin being no 
longer upon her hands, Hally had 
arranged to help her little brother 
Toodles, now a tall lad of sixteen, 
with his education. That cramped 
her somewhat. Then her father fell 
ill and was laid up all winter; and 
though Pippin taught a village school, 
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the burden fell so heavily upon Hally 
that she could not refuse the offer 
made her by the editor of an educa- 
tional magazine, to write a series of 
articles on methods of teaching. She 
struggled through the winter, and 
when she went home for her vacation, 
she found her mother worn out with 
fatigue and watching. What could 
she do? The usual dish-washing by 
day, of course, saying cheerfully, 
and even believing, that as it was a 
change from the brain-work she had 
been doing, it could not harm her. 
But then, who, without a heart of 
adamant, could see her overworked 
mother sitting up night after night, 
and not insist upon helping? So 
Hally watched two nights in the 
week, and went back to school totally 
wrecked. Her father was recovering 
quite rapidly now, and the pressure 
was in a great measure removed ; but 
the mischief was done. Did Hally 
break down? Not a bit of it. There 
are only three ways for a person like 
her to break down. Some work till 
the last minute and “die standing,” 
like Branwell Bronté. Emily Bronté 
consented to lie down the day before 
her death. These are the people 
who say, — ’ 


‘* I prosper when I gain an inch, 
Though a nail then pierced my foot.” 


They are mostly geniuses. Hally, 
not being a genius, did not end in 
this way. 

The second way of breaking down 
is to become insane. 

The third course is pursued by 
those who are called “‘ very sensible.” 
Just before they are ready to die or 
become insane, they say, ‘‘ An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” and decide to take a little rest 
to save them from breaking down. I 
have never told you anything to lead 
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you to think Hally was very sensible, 
yet she had her streak of common- 
sense, too. Firstly, she perceived 
something serious was the matter 
with her. Up to this time she had 
supposed she was not nervous. She 
was calm externally, but her nerves 
had unchecked supremacy in secret. 
I will not enter into the nervous de- 
tails. Nine tenths of the people who 
read these lines could describe them 
as well as I. But I will tell you 
what Hally herself afterwards said 
about them: “It was as if I was 
originally supplied with millions of 
the most sensitive nerves, only that 
they were covered up with several 
inches of flesh. Instead of wearing 
them through at this point and that, 
till there were tender places here and 
there, I had, in my endeavor to cul- 
tivate myself uniformly, worn myself 
out uniformly, till, at last, the merest 
cuticle lay over the whole structure, 
- and at any moment I was liable to 
reach the last capacity of endurance.” 
How about the “ one hoss shay,” my 
friends?- The person to whom Hally 
made these remarks was myself, for 
it was at this time that she came to 
me. It was not her suffering or her 
weariness that brought her, but Rob- 
ert Collyer. She read his sermon, 
Omega. ‘ 

“You are overdrawing your ac- 
count, my friend.” ‘There will come 
a day when you will find that nature 
has shut down upon you, and will 
not listen to any plea of necessity.” 
*“ You may drift on to seventy; but 
you have done at forty, and the rest 
will be only one weary drag.” Poor 
Hally ! could it be that she had done 
at twenty-five? 

But the appeal which touched her 
most was this, ‘‘I see men sometimes 
in society, who will let ‘no pressure 
of business or care crowd them so 
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that they cannot afford time for sym- 
pathy, and to give a helping hand in 
matters that are above the price of 
money, giving what money cannot 
buy, the life and light of un unworn 
nature.” 

Poor Hally! there was no light 
and life left in her worn nature. Of 
late she Was even beginning to be 
cross to her scholars, — though she 
was too wise not to know it did them 
no good to scold at them. Hally 
cried, and could not go tosleep, — she 
passed a good many restless nights 
now,— and the next day being a Sat- 
urday, she came to the city to con- 
sult a physician. I happened to be 
the man. I suppose I do not have 
the monopoly of all the broken-down 
ministers, lawyers, teachers, book- 
keepers, sewing-machine girls, etc , 
which this city afford; but I have 
been visited by a sufficient number 
of such to know, the moment I saw 
the little figure in black in my wait- 
ing-room, what to expect. 

* You are quite worn out, I see?” 

She started with surprise. “I 
have been working rather hard, and 
feel tired. I want to get some medi- 
cine to strengthen me a little.” 

I knew very well what medicine 
she needed; but I also knew that 
she would not think I understood 
what to prescribe unless I had heard 
the “symptoms.” So I asked for 
them. She smiled as she replied, 
‘‘T have no symptoms ; I am merely 
tired.” 

But as the remedy I meant to give 
her was much simpler and more 
difficult to take than a bottle of 
medicine, I pursued my inquiries. 
She told me, not everything I have 
told you, to be sure, but enough of 
it for me to guess the rest. Her 
symptoms would not interest you. 
Suffice it to say they were very 
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alarming, for they showed a fright- 
fully benumbed condition of the vital 
forces, and a frightfully active condi- 
tion of the nervous system. 

“You need rest, Miss Bird,” I 
said. 

Of course she then explained how 
she was endeavoring to rest, and 
that it did not seem to answer the 
purpose. 

“ Because you are too tired to be 
cured by any half means,” I replied. 
“ Sleep twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four, if you can; do not look 
at a book for a year, eat nourishing 
food, and at any time, when you are 
awake and really want to do some- 
thing, take a little gentle exercise in 
the flower-garden, in the sunshine; 
but never urge yourself to do any- 
thing you do not actually wish to do.” 
_  Hally laughed. She thought I 

was exaggerating. So do you, no 
doubt. That is the reward which 
people receive who are deeply in 
earnest. 

“JT should never do anything, 
then,” said she, ‘‘ for everything is 
an effort ; and I must work.” 

I knew my only chance was to 
frighten her. “If you must work, 
Miss Bird, you will soon be past 
working. I don’t say you’ll die, 
but you ’H be past cure, and will be 
a helpless invalid, a burden on your 
friends.” Hally winced. It was for 
the sake of her friends that she felt 
the necessity of working. I guessed 
» as much, and bya few judicious ques- 
tions drew out from her the circum- 
stances, which I am quite sure-she 
would never have divulged to any- 
body but a stranger and a physician. 

‘**I see the temptation is strong,” 
I said, “but you have reached the 
point where you must stop.” 

** How can we ever be too tired to 
do our duty?” she asked in dismay. 
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“Tt is the just reward for over- 
working ourselves, in doing what is 
not our duty,” I said. ‘ You have 
been doing Music and German and 
Metaphysics, and Heaven knows 
what; now you are to pay the price 
for all that fine stock of knowledge.” 

“Only I haven’t it,” said Hally, 
almost ready to cry. ‘You see I 
have had to give up, just as I was 
getting fairly started in everything.” 

** No doubt you are right,” said I; 
“ but if somebody sits on your new 
bonnet before you have worn it, you 
have to pay the milliner just the 
same. And if you couldn’t pay, it 
was foolish to buy the bonnet, don’t 
you think? Your ambition to out- 
shine your neighbors has led you to 
make a great mistake, Miss Bird.” 

I saw she was hurt, and I was 
sorry, but my patience has been 
tried beyond endurance with this 
class of people. They are so in- 
sufferably obstinate. “I never 
wanted to outshine my neighbors,” 
said the injured Miss Bird, “ but I 
did care so very much about knowing 
all those things, and then I felt it 
was really my duty to cultivate all 
my powers.” 

‘Why did you not choose some 
one thing for which you had a talent 
and cultivate that? Perhaps you 
could have ventured so much.” 

‘** Because I have no talent for any- 
thing in particular,” said Hally, 
*‘ only I have just enough in ever so 
many directions so that I thought I 
was likely to succeed if I had patience 
and perseverance enough. And I 
felt it would be wrong to fail because 
I had not these.” 

O, the conscientious ambition of a 
New Englander ! 

“Why, Dr. Smith,” said Hally, 
“if we did nothing but our day’s 
work, we should be clods.” 
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It was almost irresistible, this 
aspiration and struggling towards a 
higher heaven and a purer ether, 
but, thanks to the good stars, I had 
presence of mind enough to say : — 

‘*What are we, Miss Bird, when 
we have not strength to do even our 
day’s work properly?” 

She sighed. She saw the force of 
that argument. ‘Let it pass,” she 
said ; “* I have laid aside any wish or 
hope I may have had of being a 
woman as well as a school-teacher. 
I only ask you for help in doing the 
work which Providence has assigned 
to me.” 

You see she was very morbid ; but 
I could not help that. ‘What do 
you want me to do, Miss Bird?” 

“T want some strengthening med- 
icine,” she said. ‘Of course, if my 
vital forces are low, they need some- 
thing to stimulate them.” 

I confess I do not like to be in- 


structed about my own profession ; 
but I was really so sorry for the poor 
girl that I kept my temper. 

*“T also said your nervous system 


was rampant, did I not? That must 
be subdued, and the only way to 
bring that result about is to sleep, 
sleep, sleep, just as long as you 
wish.” 

“Tt is curious,” said Hally, “I 
have always been thought rather 
sleepy, but I do not require as much 
sleep as I once did.” 

‘** Because you are too nervous to 
sleep, you think you don’t require 
it,” I thundered, now fairly enraged. 
“Lock yourself in a quiet room for a 
week with bread and water beside 
you—and we’ll see if you would n’t 
be sleepy after the first three days.” 
- * Now, Miss Bird, confess,” I con- 
tinued, “‘ you have already tried reme- 
dies of yourown. Wine? Haven't 
you!” 
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She blushed. “And when that 
proved too stimulating, you tried 
ale, of course. And that made you 
sleepy; but you did not sleep, for 
you took your dose during school 
hours, when you felt your nerves get- 
ting beyond your control, and you 
were too proud to have hysterics be- 
fore your scholars. You need no 
stimulant, but nourishing food. I 
suppose you get that even in that 
abominable school, there has been 
such a hue and cry about starvation 
diet. But your girls will break down 
till there is a reform about sleeping, 
too.” 

“Yet they are as well at school as 
at home,” said Hally. 

**Q, yes,” said I, “‘ the poor. girls 
are overworked at home, and the rich 
ones overdanced. I am not com- 
plaining of your establishment in 
particular. It is only a type of what 
goes on everywhere now, especially 
here in New England. There is ‘so 
much to do,’ there’are ‘such things 
to be,’ and since the days of the tele- 
graph and railroad, any given thing 
is so accessible that it is not strange 
that we believe it possible to be and 
do and know everything. The whole 
world has the temptation, but America 
especially ; for Americans work quick- 
er than others, and they naturally 
‘calculate’ that if they work the same 
number of hours, they will accom- 
plish more. But there is a fallacy 
here. Our school-books teach us that 
Momentum = Quantity multiplied by 
Velocity. If your Velocity is to be 
increased, your Quantity must be 
diminished, or else, I give you my 
word for it, the machine will break. 
The question of the day is more 
threatening in New England than 
elsewhere, because of the very best 
quality she possesses,—her consci- 
entiousness. While working from 
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dawn till midnight, one half a New 
Englander’s mind is uttering a con- 
tinual protest that he is not accom- 
plishing more. It is the worry that 
kills him, after all. The Germans are 
as industrious, they work on the prin- 
ciple, ‘ without haste, without rest.’ 
They accomplish much, but worry 
not a whit about what they can’t 
accomplish.” 

** How much sleep do you think a 
healthy person needs?” asked Hally, 
recalling me to my text. 

“How should I know?” said I. 
“No two people are made just alike. 
Sleep till you wake up, and then lie 
in bed till you would really rather 
rise than lie longer.” 

Hally laughed. She evidently 
thought this another of my exaggera- 
tions. She knew, and so did I, that 
if she applied that rule to herself, 
she would hardly leave her room for 
a month to come. She was wakened 
every morning by a bell, and had to 
summon every atom of nerve she 
had left to stagger out of bed. 

“Well,” Iadded, “‘ for convenience, 
take the Mason’srule. ‘‘ Eight hours 
for sleep, eight for work, eight for 
recreation.” That is meant for 
healthy, mature men, who do physical 
labor, which always calls for less 
sleep than brain-work. I should say 
most women could not get on com- 
fortably with less than nine hours, 
regularly. As for your school-girls, 
they are still growing, and I should 
say they ought to be required to take 
nine hours, encouraged to take ten, 
and allowed to go to bed as early as 
ever they please. Now, you say you 
had but seven hours while you were 
at school. At the least calculation 
you lost two hours a night all that 
time. Of course your system would 
remonstrate till it was made up. But 
instead of making it up, you have 
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kept on losing ever since. I hate 
figures, but you can reckon it up and 
see how long you need to sleep now 
before you will be in as good con- 
dition as when you first went to 
school.” 

‘** But people say there is so much 
in habit,” urged Hally, feebly. 

‘“* Very true,” saidI. ‘‘ No doubt 
you could learn to live comfortably 
on half the nourishment your body 
requires per diem ; but you must not 
be surprised if you are stunted. And, 
of course, it is out of the question 
for you ever to be mentally what you 
had a fair right to expect to become 
when you were sixteen.” 

I know this was cruel, but then it 
was true; my conscience is descended 


.from the Puritans, too, and I would 


not have told her a lie to save her 
life; but I knew it was all up with 
her unless I could seriously frighten - 
her. 

I think she was convinced. She 
said she was, thanked me for.my ad- 
vice, paid the fee, and went away, 
after a three hours’ consultation. 

That was ‘five years ago, and I 
have never seen her since. I cannot 
tell you what has become of her. 
She may be married. I hardly think 
so, though that would be a good 
thing, provided she has a good hus- 
band. But a girl who has over- 
worked in a boarding-school from 
sixteen to twenty-five, who has there- 
by lost her taste for society, even if 
any society was open to her,— who 
is poor and not pretty,— such a girl 
is quite likely to be an old maid to 
the end of the chapter. 

She may be dead or insane. She 
had will enough to bring her to either 
of those catastrophes, and not too 
much common-sense. 

Yet she was rather sensible, too. 
I should not wonder very much if 
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she followed my advice, and was by 
this time a happy, commonplace old 
maid. 


v. 


Waar funny coincidences there are 
in this world! While this manuscript 
still lay in my desk, waiting for me 
to revise it, before I sent it into the 
world in search of a publisher, my 
young friend, Susie Benton, just re- 
turned from boarding-school, came in 
to see me. She was looking so fresh 
that I declared I did not believe she 
had been at school at all. ‘Oh, 
that’s all owing to Miss Bird,” said 
she. 

Of course I pricked up my ears 
at this, and learned —that Miss Bird 


was a teacher, who, having once. 


broken down from overwork herself, 
had determined that no one else 
could do the same if she could help 
it, and was constantly coaxing the 
doctor to shorten the study hours, 
and have the breakfast bell later, 
and give holidays. ‘She does not 
know as much as some of the other 
teachers,” said the candid Susie, 
‘and she is only a two-thirds teacher, 
that is, she does only two-thirds work, 
and has only a two-thirds salary ; 
but you see that gives her time to be 
perfectly delightful.” . 
Convinced that this could be no 
other than my old friend Hally, I 
took the next leisure day to pay her 
a visit. Could this rosy young wo- 
man be the cadaverous Miss Bird? 
She wore a cheap muslin dress with- 
out a speck of trimming. You can- 
not eat your cake, and keep it too; 
and if she could only earn a two- 
thirds salary, and would not over- 
sew, how could she have flounces 
and furbelows? Nevertheless, Hally 
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Bird, at thirty, looked ten years 
younger than she did at twenty- 
five. 

I asked her how she had contrived 
it. 

*“*T left school at once,” she said, 
“though Dr. Banks thought it dis- 
honorable. I had to be dependent 
on my father two years, a year that 
I thought it right to rest, and a year 
owing to the difficulty in finding a 
new situation. Poor Toodles had to 
leave school for a while. It was a 
great disappointment, but I think he 
has always been the stronger for the 
rest from study. Would you believe 
that, for weeks after I went home, I 
could not read a page of the simplest 
book to save my life, and for the two 
years I averaged twelve hours sleep 
every night.” 

‘* What has become of the Greek 
and Latin and German?” I asked. 

*“* Dead languages, every one,” she 
answered. 

** And the music?” 

“ A lost art.” 

“T am glad to find one healthy, 
happy woman,” said I. ‘You are 
satisfied now, are you not, to let the 
extrus go?” 

There was a sad change in her 
face. “I think I am doing right,” 
she said, *‘ and I hope to save others 
from suffering. But I pity a climb- 
ing plant whose tendrils must be 
lopped off. I realize painfully that 
I once had mind and body enough to 
make twice the woman I am. You 
were right. My mental powers have 
not deteriorated, to be sure, but they 
are stunted, however,” — this with a 
pleasant smile. “I am well and 
happy, and feel like blessing you, 
Dr. Smith, as ‘the man who first 
invented sleep.’ ” 
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FARMERS AND RAILROADS. 


BY EDWARD 


THERE are undoubtedly many peo- 
ple who rejoice at the present warlike 
attitude of the western farmers and 
the western, railroads. They look 
' upon the contest simply as a means 
of advancing their own personal and 
political fortunes. Both to disinter- 
ested spectators of the battle, and to 
those who are sincerely and actively 
engaged in it, the necessity for hos- 
tilities must be a source of profound 
regret. 

To the first class it is a war- 
fare between interests ; interests that 
should be friendly and harmonious ; 
a warfare that, of necessity, disar- 
ranges values all over the country, 
interferes with and checks business, 
and sets up a local issue to be fought 


over in a manner that promises 
anything but an increase of political 


purity in the country. To those 
among the combatants who reflect 
seriously on the situation, and on 
the possible results of this transpor- 
tation war, their course must seem 
like a “‘ justifiable assault ” upon the 
man who should be their best friend. 
It is as impossible for the railroads 
to get along without the farmers as 
for the farmers to get along without 
the railroads.‘ The two parties can- 
not prosper if they are to remain 
permanently hostile to each other. 
The railroad managers should desire 
anything rather than a complete vic- 
tory; for such a result would leave 
a spirit of hatred in the defeated 
that would rankle, and by and by 
break out again in a new Way and a 
new plaee. The farmers, too, should 
be careful lest they go too far, for if 
_ they make the railroad business un- 
profitable, they will be in a worse 
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position than they have been in here- 
tofore. 

There are two sides to this ques- 
tion Itis the purpose of this article 
to state as briefly and concisely as 
possible the facts and the arguments 
on both sides. 

What is the matter in controversy ? 
The most general statement would 
be, that the farmers believe that the 
railroads charge too high a price for 
freight. There are various forms of 
the allegation, but this statement 
covers it. It is especially objected 
that discrimination has been made 
in favor of some points and against 
others. Some of the farmers believe 
that railway managers of the lines 
east of Chicago, where competition 
is keen, recoup themselves by high 
charges west of Chicago. 

Now to say that railroad charges 
for the transportation of grain to 
the distributing poinfs, and to the 
markets of consumption, are exces- 
sive, is to say that farming is made 
impossible, or, at all events, unremu- 
nerative, in the great interior. If the 
production of breadstuffs in an east- 
ern state is possible, every addition 
to the cost of grain imported from 
the west renders it more probable 
that an effort will be made to produce 
a supply at-home. If grain produc- 
tion is difficult, there will be more 
economy in consumption. Either 
result is injurious to the great cereal- 
raising states. 

The question will naturally resolve 
itself into several branches, which it 
is proposed to examine in turn: Is it 
true that the railroads have charged 
excessively for the transportation of 
grain? Are the causes of the diffi- 
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culties under which the farmers labor 
what the farmers suppose? Is the 
remedy which the leaders in the new 
movement propose likely to be 
effectual? Is there any other rem- 
edy that promises better? 

Of course, the right or wrong of 
the controversy depends largely on 
the answer to the first of these four 
questions, but after all it is not the 
most important practical question. 
But as it is the starting point of the 
present agitation, it deserves a seri- 
ous and careful consideration. 

There are not, as some suppose, 
two theories in regard to the nature 
of railroad charters. Those charters 
are contracts which require the com- 
panies to perform a given service, 
namely, to serve the public at reason- 
able rates; and which confer upon 
the companies certain specified priv- 
ileges, namely, to acquire property as 
for public uses, and to make money 
out of the service they perform. There 
may be exaggerated ideas of the ser- 
vice required of the companies, and 
erroneous views of what are reason- 
able rates, as there certainly are 
wrong notions of the powers of rail- 
road corporations and unsound theo- 
ries of the character of the privileges 
secured to them by their charters. 
But practically the only theory is that 
just stated. The public acknowledge 
the rights of corporations ; the rail- 
way managers admit their obliga- 
tions. The definition of both may 
very well be left to the courts, which 
must ultimately decide the question 
in spite of argument on the one side 
or the other. For the purposes of 
this article it will be assumed as con- 
ceded, that no railroad has aright to 
charge an excessive rate for trans- 
portation, and that on the other hand 
the public, as represented by its leg- 
islators, is not justified in interfering 
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with the management of such roads 
until they violate their obligations to 
the public. 

A great deal is said in these days 
about its being a question whether 
the state shall control the railways 
or the railways the state. This is a 
superficial way of statipg the ques- 
tion. The trouble arose in the first 
place because, after the contract had 
been made, a sensitive public be- 
gan to demand new conditions be- 
fore it had been ascertained whether 
the contract would be kept. The 
corporations, in self-defence, adopted 
the plan of manipulating the legisla- 
tures to prevent the imposition of the 
new conditions. And, as a general 
rule, the requests of railroads before 
the legislatures, to which they have 
often secured favorable answers by 
the most corrupt means, have not 
been for new privileges, but that they 
should be allowed to avail themselves 
of the rights granted them at the be- 
ginning. In this matter the railroads 
cannot justly be blamed for the mere 
fact of having put themselves on the 
defensive, while, in the manner of 
their self-protection, they have laid 
themselves open to the severest cen- 
sure. It would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the companies, and not 
less beneficial to our political morals, 
if the railroads should be told what 
would be expected of*them during 
the next ten years; that during that 
time there should be neither further 
restriction nor enlargement of their 
privileges, but that the law should be 
rigidly enforced. However, as no 
one'in a responsible positiun is bold 
enough to bring forward and urge 
such a policy, it is useless now to 
discuss its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

It would be impossible in the brief 
limits of a magazine article to ex- 
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amine thoroughly the question of rail- 
road rates. The most that can be 
done is to lay down certain general 
‘principles and make some suggestions 
which may help readers in deciding 
the question for themselves. It is, 
or should be admitted, in the first 
place, that the railroad corporations 
have a moral right to charge such a 
rate as will enable them to pay a 
fair, — say ten per cent, — profit on 
money actually invested after defray- 
ing legitimate expenses. Further 
than this they have not a moral right 
to go, whatever their charters or the 
law of the states creating them may 
permit. Wasteful management, ex- 
travagait expenditures and stock- 
watering, as well as excessive divi- 
dends, would be condemned by this 
rule. But who is to decide what is 


wasteful and extravagant? Stock- 
watering can be absolutely prevented, 


as it has been in Massachusetts. 
Excessive dividends may be dis- 
couraged, as they have always been 
in the same State, and a restriction 
may be wholly put upon all roads 
hereafter chartered. Errors of man- 
agement and squandering of money 
cannot be dealt with in the same way, 
nor is it easy to see how a law can 
be framed to put a stop to them with- 
out a complete assumption of the 
management of railroads by the gov- 
ernment,—a policy that, in spite 
of its attractiveness, should never be 
adopted’ by an American state. 
When the great evil of stock-watering 
has been abolished, we may safely 
trust the stockholders with their own 
property. When it is necessary to 
look after the pence in order to make 
out a dividend-paying profit, the 
pence will be looked after. 

On the other hand, it is not to be 
assumed that all apparent extrava- 
gance is really extravagance, or that 
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all of what is called stock-watering 
is actually so. Money has been 
wisely spent in making passenger 
cars elegant and comfortable, and 
large sums have been expended in 
advertising, — two examples of what 
some would wrongly call wasteful- 
ness. It is not properly a watering 
of stock when a great company buys 
a branch and issues stock below the 
market rate to raise money to pay 
for it. It is not to be denied, how- 
ever, that many roads have been 
guilty of both forms of wrong-doing, 
and it will grieve few people to ob- 
serve that their subsequent history 
almost invariably contains experience 
that seems very like retribution. 
Again, it is to be remembered on 
the part of the anti-railroad men that 
the fancy calculations of the possi- 
bility of bringing grain to the sea- 
board at a rate of half a cent a ton 
a mile, by a succession of slow, equi- 
distant trains, have no application to 
existing roads. On any road doing 
a mixed business, passengers and 
freight, the former must always domi- 
nate over the latter, even when three- 
quarters of the revenue is from freight. 
The proposed system could admit of 
no derangement of freight trains by 
the interference of passenger trains ; 
and as the calculation is only made 
on the basis of regular uninterrupted 
freight business, no existing road can 
be expected to put down its charges 
to the extreme low figure mentioned. 
The chief complaint is of local 
charges, of Special rates, and of un- 
due favoring of ‘‘ competing points.” 
With reference to local charges, the 
interests of the railroads draw them 
in two opposite directions. Selfish- 
ness and short-sightedness dictate 
high prices to and from small sta- 
tions. It costs more to handle freight 
at those points. It costs as much to - 
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stop the train to take one car load as 
to take six. The proportional cost 
of labor will be greater where the 
business is smaller. These consid- 
erations, were there no others, would 
lead every company to make the 
small places pay dearly for the ser- 
vice they get. But there is another 
side. In a great farming country 
every station is , capable of large 
growth. What may be good tem- 
porary policy may not be good per- 
manently. It is the highest interest 
of the railroads to encourage, by 
special privileges, the growth of the 
smaller stations. It is not asserted 
that all the companies have followed 
the wiser course in this matter, but 
some of them have done so, and have 
found their great reward for their 
good sense. 

Special rates are given in some 
eases to large shippers. We have 


never heard it charged that favor was 
shown to one person and denied to 
another, who was in an equally favor- 
able position to ask a special rate, 
though this may occasionally have 


veen done. In general, special rates 
are no more than a wholesale price, 
which is given in all trades. 

In considering whether any given 
charge is reasonable or not, a great 
variety of circumstances must be 
taken into account. In the first 
place, if the price of grain transpor- 
tation is in question, we must know 
whether the company has an oppor- 
tunity to do a large business, taking 
all branches together, and particu- 
larly whether there is a large amount 
of grain to be carried. Again, we 
must know whether at the point of 
‘shipment the business is large or 
small. Thirdly, we must be told 
whether the freight is to be carried 
through, or only locally. These are 
the main points to be decided, but 
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there are others hardly less impor- 
tant Of course, the question of 
capital is to be considered, to some 
extent, but a distinction must be 
made, which we mention here, al- 
though it interrupts our line of 
thought for a moment. The cor- 
porations have a right to charge a 
price that will yield a fair return on 
their capital actually paid in. They 
have no right te make the public pay 
the same dividends on their diluted 
stock they might reasonably demand 
on their legitimate investments. 
How is this rate to be ascertaine:l? 
Perhaps it cannot be accurately de- 
termined, but an approximation can 
be made. All roads keep an’ account 
ef gross receipts and gross expendi- 
tures. The net earnings vary, some- 
what; but it would be easy, by tak- 
ing an average of a dozen roads 
whose stock was not watered, of a 
character as nearly as possible like 
that of the road under examination, 
to ascertain what should be a proper 
proportion of net earnings to gross 
receipts, and the excess would be a 
measure of the extortion practised. 
Or, it could be determined what would 
be a fair amount of net earnings to a 
mile of road, and the excess would 
again be the measure of the extor- 
tion. 

It follows, necessarily, from what 
has been said, that railroads are not 
all alike any more than men are. 
Some companies have abused their 
privileges shamefully, and deserve 
not merely punishment but extinc- 
tion, if it were in the power of any 
legislature to condemn them to death. 
Others have obeyed not only the law 
but the dictates of pure consciences. 
They have neither been extortioners, 
nor corrupters of the public morals. 
But the goodness of the few, — or of 
the many, if you will,—#is not so 
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much of an argument as some rail- 
way managers appear to think it. 
Honest men are included with rogues 
in the legal prohibition of theft ; and 
the law against murder is for the 
mildest tempers as well as the most 
violent. It is, therefore, not a forci- 
ble argument against a general law 
prohibiting extortion that some rail- 
roads have never practised it. 

These facts will help us in consid- 
ering the question of rates at ‘‘ com- 
peting points.” In the first place, 
such points are usually at the outset, 
or very sdon grow to be, important 
stations and places of large ship- 
ment. They partake more than way 


stations do of the character of ter- 
minal points, even if they are not so 
infact. All these considerations tend 
to make rates low, even though there 
were not the additional reason that 
two roads are endeavoring to get the 


same business, and lower their charges 
in order to do so. Now there is a 
new distinction to be made, by which 
it will be seen that there may be fair 
discrimination at competing points, 
as well as unfair.” If, for instance, 
it is forty-eight miles from A to B 
and fifty from A to C, on one line, 
and forty miles only from A to C by 
another line, it is difficult to see who 
is injured by the first named road 
offering to take freight between A 
and C as cheap as the second, and 
cheaper than its rates between A and 
B. It gives the people of A and C 
two routes, but the longer one will’ 
almost never be used, unless the 
shorter is badly managed. It may 
be that the first line could not do the: 
through business at its rates, except 
ataloss. Very well; in nine cases 
out of ten it cannot get it at all. It 
merely makes an offer that is not ac- 
cepted, or accepted to so small an 
extent that the result does not greatly 
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affect the revenues or expenses of 
the road making it. B has the mis- 
fortune to be at a greater distance 
from A than C is,—by the short line. 
which sets the rate. It would have 
had no better terms if the short line 
had not run to C, and it suffers in no 
way from the favor showed to its 
neighbor. On the other hand, if the 
distance between the two common 
points is not materially different hy 
the two lines, and real competition 
is keen, between the companies, it 
may, and often does in practice, hap- 
pen that rates are put down to a 
point where neither line. can make 
any money.. They snatch the trade 
at whatever they can get for it. The 
business is carried on at a positive 
loss, from 4 sense of pride, or from a 
desire to crush out a rival. Then 
the other stations on the two lines 
do suffer. They are compelled to 
pay a higher rate in order that the 
dividends may be made good; and 
if it happens that the road they have 
to deal with is one of the watered 
lines, they suffer seriously by the ex- 
tortion. The greater part of the div- 
idends on ordinary roads does come 
from the local stations, and for them 
it is a vital question, whether they 
must pay interest on capital that has 
been created out of nothing. 

The exceeding difficulty of enact- 
ing a law that shall prevent unjust 
and improper discriminations with- 
out interfering with necessary and 
proper distinctions, is. obvious at a 
glance. Whether it is wise, in such 
a dilemma, fo prohibit all discrimi- 
nations, it is not the province of this 
article to discuss. 

The self-interest of railroad cor- 
porations does lead them to some 
extent to reduce their rates generally 
from year to year. And this is true 
not only of the eastern railroads, of 
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which there is less complaint, but of 
the western roads as well. A few 
figures on this point will be instruc- 
tive. We take the reports of three 
lines leading out of Chicago to the 
west and south, made to their stock- 
holders, and printed in Poor’s Man- 
ual for different years. These reports 
were not, therefore, made for the 
purpose of proving innocence of the 
present charges against the corpora- 
tions. 

The average charge per ton per 
mile on the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific road in 1862, was 2.69 
cents. In 1865 it had risen with the 
general rise in prices to 3.45 cents. 
In 1868 it had fallen to 2.98 cents; 
and the average in 1872 was 2.49 
cents. ; 

The average tariff of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road also 
rose during the war and reached a 


maximum of 3.70 cents per ton per 
mile in 1866. From that time there 


was adecline. In 1868 the rate was 
8.18 cents, which was reduced to 
3 06 cents in 1870, and to 2.20 cents 
in 1872. 

The average tariff on the Illinois 
Central was but 1.95 cents in 1863; 
it rose to its maximum of 3.19 cents 
in 1866 ; had fallen to 2 46 in 1868 ; 
to 231 in 1870; to 2.08 cents in 
1872. 

Now, it is to be observed in each 
of these cases, that the latest charge 
mentioned is lower, in gold, than the 
first named. For instance, with gold 
at 112, the specie cost of freight per 
ton per mile, on the Illinois Central 
railroad in the year 1872, would be 


1.86 cents, or 09 cent lower than in, 


1863. The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy charge of 2.20 cents, in 1872, 
would be 1.96 cents, which is .24 
cent less than the tariff in 1864,— 
the earliest we can obtain. The Rock 
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Island charge of 2.49 cents, in 1872, 
is 2.22 cents in gold; which is no 
less than .47 cent below the average 
tariff at the beginning of the war. 
It will be admitted universally, that 
prices of all articles that go to make 
railroad transportation costly, have 
advanced far more than the gold 
premium. On the other hand, busi- 
ness has increased so much that it is 
equitable that a reduction, and a 
large reduction, should be made. 
These considerations are incidental, 
however, the main point being, that 
the self-interest of the railroads 
prompts them to accede to the de- 
mands for a.reasonable reduction of 
rates. Whether they make a sufli- 
cient reduction is a question involv- 
ing railroad economics, an analysis 
of the proper cost of transportation, 
and allied problems to such an ex- 
tent that it would be wholly impossi- 
ble to discuss it here. 

Rail transportation of flour from 
Chicago to New York, June 1, 1864, 
was $1.50 per barrel. On June 1, 
1873, it was 90 cents. Fourth class 
freight was 75 dents per hundred 
pounds in 1864, and 45 cents in 1873. 
To Boston the charges were $1.60 and 
80 cents in 1864 ; $1.00 and 50 cents 
in 1873. The returns of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad show that there 
has been a regular and continuous 
reduction of the tariffs, both through 
and local. The rate on through 
freight, which was 2.45 cents per 
tén per mile in 1868, and 1.98 cents 
in 1870, was only 1.57 cents during 
the year ended with May, 1873. 
There has been quite as great a de- 
cline in local freight, which began at 
3.66 cents per ton per mile in 1868, 
and has gone down to 2.51 ccnts in 
1873 ; the annual reduction varying 
only between .14 and .28 cent. With- 
out citing the figures, it may be stated 
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as a remarkable fact, capable of the 
fullest proof, that the average freight 
rates on the New York Central line 
have been diminished more than fifty 
per cent in the last seven years. 

All these reductions have been 
made without any compulsory legis- 
lation, and, what is worthy of notice, 
the greatest decrease is noticeable 
in the very road of: all others in the 
country which has probably the least 
' ‘to fear from unfavorable legislation. 

The state of affairs which we see, 
then, is a general reduction of freights 
year by year, by the voluntary action 
of railroad corporations. To which 
it must be immediately added that 
the reductions are smaller than they 
should have been by just the amount 
used to pay dividends on stock and 
interest on bonds issued without an 
equivalent investment being made by 
the purchase of property. It may 
be that further reductions could be 
made without in the least diminish- 
ing the revenues or the profits of the 
companies, but that is purely a prob- 
lem in railway administration which 
only experts can discuss intelligently. 
But, at all events, we may here say, 
with indisputable facts to support us, 
in answer to the first question we 
proposed to ourselves, that some 
roads, namely, those that have act- 
ually watered their stock, do charge 
and have charged more than they 
ought to have done for the transpor- 
tation of freight, and their rates have 
therefore been excessive and extor- 
tionate. Not all roads have been 
guilty, and not all guilty roads have 
been culpable in the same degree, 
but on the whole the charge of ex- 
tortion is sustained against a great 
many of them. 

But is the real difficulty what the 
farmers have supposed? It is evi- 
dent to everybody that excessively 
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high rates of transportation will di- 
minish exports, will cause such econ- 
omy, and willsostimulate production 
in the less fertile centres of consump- 
tion, that it would be impossible for 
the farmers of the west to dispose 
of their crops. On the other hand, a 
very sudden and great reduction of 
freights would be quite as little for 
the general good. In the first place, 
it would prove a serious injury to 
agricultural interests in the middle 
states The value of land there de- 
pends to a great extent on its near 
ness to market. The census of 1870 
gives the number of acres of im- 
proved land in farms in New York 
at about fifteen and a half million; 
in Ohio, fourteen and a half million; 
in Illinois, nineteen and a third mil- 
lion. The value of Illinois farms, 
the largest in extent, was 920 mil- 
lion dollars ; of Ohio farms, 1054 mil- 
* lion dollars ; of New York farms, 1273 
millions. The same census shows 
that the average production to an 
improved acre was of the value of 
$10.92 in Illinois; $13.67 in Ohio; 
and $16.35 in New York. It needs 
no argument at all to prove that 
“were the cost of transportation to 
become an insignificant part of the 
price of grain, it would assist distant 
producers at the direct expense of 
the nearer. Now, the farmers of 
New York, Ohio and Michigan might 
as naturally object to an artificial 
lowering of the freight charges as 
the farmers of the more western 
states demand it. We do not pro- 
pose this as a fair subject for a 
fight between two sections, but to 
show that it is not primarily every- 
body’s interest that freights shall be 
immediately and violently reduced. 
Again, even if there might be a 
great reduction without injury to any 
section of country, is it certain that 
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the result would be necessarily a 
great benefit to the grain producers? 
Let us trace out the successive re- 
sults. In the first place, the price of 
grain at the seaboard would probably 
be reduced by about the amount of 
the decrease in freights. This would 
cause an increase of consumption 
and a larger demand for exportation, 
but at first it would only insure the 
farmer at the west that he could sell 
a larger part of his crop at the old 
price. If the enlarged demand 
should overtake the supply, it would 
raise prices. But would demand 
probably overtake supply? We 
have gone on increasing our pro- 
duction in spite of all the drawbacks 
at an enormous ratio; the wheat 


crop of 1860 was seventy-three per 
cent larger than that of 1850; that 
of 1870 was sixty-six per cent larger 
than that of 1860; and the crop of 
1870 was 187 per cent larger than - 


that of 1850, although during the 
twenty years our population increased 
only sixty-seven per cent. So that 
whereas in 1850 we raised but four 
and three-tenths bushels of wheat to 
the head of population, in 1870, we 
raised seven and four-tenths bushels* 
for every man, woman and child in 
the country. Either we went hungry 
in 1850 or we had a great surplus in 
1870, If prices continued low, then, 
after a reduction in freights, the far- 
mer would not be benefited at all. 
If they rose, the increase would serve 
as a still further unhealthy stimulus 
to over production which, in turn, 
would speedily bring down prices. 
But it may be said that the demand 
for export, stimulated by the dimin- 
ished cost, would regulate the price 
and give a great impetus tothe trade. 
It will be conceded that Great Britain 
is and must be practically our only 
market for the export of grain, for 
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there is no other great purchaser of 
breadstuffs in-the world. But Great 
Britain itself is a great grain pro- 
ducing country and is only dependent 
upon foreign countries for the 
deficiency. And this deficiency is 
an exceedingly fluctuating quantity. 
The importations of wheat and flour 
into Great Britain in 1853 were fifty 
million bushels ; in 1855, twenty-six 
million bushels; in 1860, fifty-nine 
million bushels; in 1862, ninety- 
three million bushels; in 1865, forty- 
eight million bushels ; in 1869, eighty- 
three millions ; in 1872, eighty-eight 
millions, Now, if we were raising 
enough wheat per head in 1850, we 
have now 3.1 bushel per head to 
spare, and this, for our population, 
amounts to nearly one hundred and 
ten million bushels, —more than 
Great Britain has needed to buy of 
all the world in any one year. It is 
clear, in the first place, that we can- 
not afford to lay our plans solely with 
reference to the prospect of selling in 
a market requiring so uncertain a 
supply ; in the second place, that we 
cannot compete successfully in the 
English market either with the prox- 
imity of France or the cheapness of 
production in the Baltic and Black 
sea districts ; and, thirdly, that being 
already able to spare Great Britain 
all she needs, a constant stream of 
emigration to the west, and an al- 
most equal addition to the grain pro- 
duction, are rapidly carrying the 
supply beyond the demand, and must 
do so for many years to come. 
Therefore, although it is no doubt 
true that cheaper transportation 
would cause an increased demand, 
it is not at all certain that the reform 
would not add such a further stimulus 
to production further west than the 
present grain-growing centre, as 
practically to neutralize whatever 
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advantage the farmers might at first 
derive from it. It is not to be denied 
that the cheapening of food at the 
east would prove a great blessing to 
consumers ; but we take it that what 
the farmers desire is not so much 
philanthropically to benefit eastern 
mechanics, as to obtain for themselves 
a larger share of the prices now ob- 
tained at the seaboard. 

The political adventurers who have 
been. trying for the past few months 
to capture the farmers’ movement, 
have endeavored to direct it into an 
assault on the tariff. This is not 
the place to discuss the question of 
free trade or protection; the only 
proper problem for us to consider is, 
whether the tariff on iron is respon- 
sible for the high price of transpor- 
tation, assuming for the moment that 
the great evil is excessive freights. 
Let us take the case of freight trans- 
ported over the New York Central 
road, furnished with double track 
weighing sixty-five pounds to the 
yard, which is considerably above 
the average of that road, Let us 
also grant that the iron in rails rep- 
resents only half of the railroad’s 
consumption; and finally, that all* 
iron, whether American or imported, 
in reality pays the tax of sixty-three 
cents a hundred pounds. 

The weight of iron in one mile 
of single track would be 228,800 
pounds ; for the 470 miles between 
New York and Buffalo, 107,536,000 
pounds.. Doubling this amount for 
. double track, and doubling it again 
for all the other iron used by the 
road, we get 430,144,000 pounds. 
The tariff on this amount at 63 
cents per hundred pounds would be 
$2,709,907.20. We will suppose that 
the company exacts enough annually 
to pay ten per cent on this sum, that 
is $270,990.72. Now we will further 
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suppose that the whole of this extra 
amount is assessed on freight and 
none on passengers; to how much 
will it amount? ‘The New York Cen- 
tral road carried last year 1,021 mil- 
lion tons of freight one mile. Hence, 
the dividend on the extra capital re- 
quired to pay the duty on iron would 
increase the cost of transporting a 
ton of merchandise one mile by the 
sum of .0264 of a cent. For the 
whole 470 miles, this extra charge 
on a ton would be 12.4 cents. ‘For 
a bushel of wheat weighing sixty 
pounds, the extra. charge would be 
thirty-seven one hundredths of a 
cent. If, instead of the distance 
between Buffalo and New York, we 
take, say fifteen hundred miles, we 
shall find that the whole enhance- 
ment of the cost of transportation 
of a bushel of wheat, in consequence 
of the tariff, on the most liberal 
allowance, is less than one and one- 
fifth cents; to be exact, it is 1.188 
cents. We fancy that no intelligent 
farmer who examines these figures 
will allow himself to be persuaded 
that protection of the iron interest 
has ruined him. 

We have now to propound what 
we believe to be the real cause of 
the state of things which has so 
properly alarmed western producers. 
They may be stated under two heads : 
a vicious currency, and too general 
attention to one branch of industry. 

Few who have not studied the 
philosophy of finance carefully, can 
be aware how great a derangement 
of values our still depreciated cur- 
rency causes. One of the aptest 
illustrations of our condition was 
made a year or two ago by one 
of our keenest amateur economists. 
Our currency, he said, is a bay shut 
in by gates, at a higher level than 
the ocean beyond. Until the level 
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is the same, we can neither go out 
if we are in, nor in if we are out. 
Our efforts have been to raise the 
sea to our level, instead of, as ought 
_naturally to be done, to open the 
gates and let ourselves down. 
Although only a small per centage 
of our products is exported, the ex- 
port price determines the home price. 
The price to the consumer is in gold. 
The farmer gets his pay in cur- 
rency, which, after deducting the 
cost of transportation, is practically 
the gold price to consumer plus the 
premium on gold. But the articles 
which he must buy for his own use, 
as a consumer, have gone through 
the process of adding the premium 
on gold several times, and hence the 
money paid him for his produce has 
a smaller purchasing power than it 
would have were the currency re- 
formed. This is but one of number- 
less illustrations that might be given 
of the injurious working of our arti- 


ficial currency system. We do not 


discuss it further, first, because it is 
too intricate a question to be thor- 
oughly examined within our limits ; 
and secondly, because there is not 
the slightest chance that in the mul- 
tiplicity of views upon finance, any 
person of influence in public affairs 
would deem it worth while to review 
his own theories. 

We presume that few even among 
our western readers realize the one- 
sidedness of western and southern 
industry. In the nine most south- 
ern states of the Union, from North 
Carolina to Texas, the census reports 
2,433,616 persons as engaged in some 
occupation, and of these 1,822,886 are 
employed in agriculture, being prac- 
tically three-quarters of the whole 
The proportion is not quite so great 
in the west, but it is greater than 
the average of the whole country 
even though all the south be in- 
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cluded. “The following table, com- 
piled from the census, shows how 
great a proportion of the people in 
seven states follow one occupation. 


PoruaTion. 
Tiocoa 
364,399 


State. 
742 015 

34,276 

fava 

ies 

7,496,274 

88,558,371 

It will be seen thet. fifty-four per 
cent of those who report any occupa- 
tion at all in these states were en- 
gaged in farming, the proportion for 
the whole country being but forty- 
seven per cent. In Kansas, the per- 
centage was fifty-nine, and in Iowa 
sixty-one. And it is an amazing 
fact that in these two states practi- 
cally one person out of every five in 
the entire population, — men, women 
and children, — is actively employed 
in agriculture. 

This, however, is only part of the 
story. These western states are not 
merely greatly devoted to one depart- 
ment of human industry; they are 
devoted to one class of productions in 
that department, — cereals, — and to 
two articles of that class, — wheat 
and Indian corn. The total value of 
other agricultural products in the 
seven states of the northwest be- 
yond Indiana is by no means to be 
despised, but it is insignificant as 
compared with the vast amount of 
the two cereal productions named. 
The figures are so amazing that we 
give them in tabular form, although 
the deductions we are to make need’ 
only the totals. 


L, 
Total for U. 8. 


PROpvUCcED IN 1870. 
Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. 





STATE. 
Tilinois, 
Iowa. 
— 

nnesota, 
Missouri, 
Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, 


Total, 
Total in U. 8. 


122,957,724 
287,745,626 
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These states have but nineteen 
per cent of the aggregate population 
of the country. They raise forty 
per cent of the Indian corn, and 
forty-two per cent’ of the wheat pro- 
duced in the whole country. It is 
not practicable to go over the statis- 
tics of other agricultural products, 
but the census proves that outside 
the cereals, the northwestern states 
we have named raised less than the 
average. 

The object of these statistics is to 
show that the people of the north- 
west have, to use a homely but ex- 
pressive figure, put too many eggs 
in one basket. Agriculture is one 
_ of the noblest of employments, and 
the temptation to engage in it on the 
fertile soil of our western states, is 
exceedingly strong. But the diffi- 
culty is, that -almost the entire pop- 
ulation of those states is completely 
dependent upon selling an enormous 
crop of wheat and corn. A short 
crop necessitates contraction and 
economy throughout the northwest. 
A full crop is better, but owing to cir- 
cumstances which have already been 
considered, it does not follow that the 
farmer will be able to sell it all, or to 
get aremunerative price for it if he is 
able to sell it. 

We conclude, then, that as the 
difficulty of the farmers’ position is 
not what they suppose, the remedy 
they propose will not reach it. The 
trouble is really deeper than the mat- 
ter of railroad charges. It is a 
necessity of the one-sided character 
of the industrial pursuits of the 
northwestern people. But it is 
worth while to consider whether, 
even granting that excessive freight 
rates were at the bottom of the 
trquble, a forcible reduction would 
be effectual. Here it is necessary 
to remember that the fundamental 


-possible. 
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maxim of political economy is that 
men are selfish, and are guided in 
their money-getting by selfish con- 
siderations only. 

Railroad directors and stockhold- 
ers are, perhaps, as selfish as any 
class of men engaged in any of the 
pursuits of life. Like other men, 
they have invested their money in a 
business and they desire to make it 
pay. If that business is interfered 
with they will resist, as other men 
would. This, however, is of no con- 
sequence, because, if they are in the 
wrong, they will be and ought to be 
beaten. It is of consequence, how- 
ever, that if beaten, whether rightly 
or wrongly, they will naturally and © 
inevitably take a course to which 
both selfishness —or rather self-in- 
terest— and revenge would prompt 
them, and which would inflict a vast 
injury on the producing and consum- 
ing classes. 

All men abandon an unprofitable 
business if they can. Stockholders 
in railroads, especially if they are 
dividend-paying roads, are largely 
persons who are on the watch for 
better investments than those they 
happen to be in, and they are at all 
times ready and able to sell out. 
Capital is sensitive ; and if any dan- 
ger threatens an enterprise in which 
it is engaged, it escapes as soon as 
It is, therefore, safe to 
predict, that whenever it becomes 
settled with regard to a certain rail- 
road that the state will interfere to 
reduce its charges, the stock of 
that road will decline rapidly, that 
all solid capitalists will sell it as 
quickly as possible, at any. price, 
and that the road will pass into the 
hands of speculators. As an ordi- 
nary rule, it is safe to say, the best 
paying enterprises are those that are 
managed with the most prudence. 
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To interfere with the management 
of a railroad is to drive the prudent 
men out of its directory, and that, of 
itself, is a calamity to the public. 
Again, if charges are compulsorily 
reduced below a fair paying rate, — 
that is, according to the estimate of 
railroad men, — the more unprofitable 
kinds of business will be abandoned. 
Of course, if a schedule of rates 
were to be made by some man, or 
Commission, in the western states, 
in the interest of farmers, the great 
point of attack would be the 
rates on grain. Then the railroads 
would naturally discourage the ship- 
_ ment of grain. As common carriers, 


they are required to transport all 
that is brought them; but in prac- 
tice, as is well known, railroads often 
lose business by neglecting to pro- 
vide for it; how much more could 
they discourage it by legal methods, 


if they were aiming to do so? 

Once more, even that part of the 
‘business which the roads might be wil- 
’ ling to do, under the circumstances 
we have supposed, they would do in 
the cheapest possible way. It is well 
known that the cost of running a 
_ train quickly between two points is 
greater than drawing the same train 
slowly the same distance. Under the 
- new system, freight would be moved 
in the most economical way, and that 
would be excessively slow as com- 
pared with the present speed. At 
the stations where a small business 
is done, shippers would be compelled 
to wait until a certain amount of 
freight had accumulated. In every 
way the present discontent would be 
aggravated ten-fold. 

Now, this may be a very sad state 
of affairs, or the reverse, according as 
one looks at it from the side of the 
farmers or from the railroad point of 
view. Our only concern with it is as 
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a matter of fact. Reasoning from 
what we see and know, and only as- 
suming that railroad men are like all 
other men, selfish, and that they are 
gifted with the ordinary amount of 
shrewdness, we find that they are 
both able and likely to defeat hostile 
legislation by adopting a policy which 
no legislation ean possibly reach. The 
farmers may claim a nominal victory 
when the railroads agree to accept the 
enforced schedule of rates; but the 
real victory will be with the corpora- 
tions if they should choose the course 
above marked out as the one they 
would probably pursue. And at this 
point occurs the most dangerous phase 
of this whole question. For there is 
nothing more exasperating than im- 
potence. It is not pleasant to con- 
template the temper of the western 
people if they should.discover that 
as long as railroads are operated un- 
der any charter heretofore given, there 
is no possible chance for any further 
regulation of their business than the 
corporations will submit to. Yet such 
is the fact, and in spite of legislatures 
and courts, such it will remain, and 
the substantial victory will always be 
with the railroads, while the legal 
status of the railroad charters and 
proprietary remains as now. 

It is this fact, clearly perceived by 
a few, that has led to the advocacy 
of a system of government railroads 
by some of the ablest thinkers on the 
railroad problem. And it would be 
a complete remedy, if, first, cheap 
freights were the things most to be 
desired ; and if, second, the govern- 
ment could operate a railroad more 
cheaply than and as honestly as a pri- 
vate company can do it ;— but both 
these points remain to be proved. 
We prefer to point out what we con- 
ceive to be the fallacy of the present 
moment, in the hope that the people 
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of the western states may not come, 
in consequence of having greatly mis- 
taken the needs of the hour, to a 
point of exasperation at which they 
will insist upon a policy of general 
spoliation. 

It only remains to answer our 
fourth question : Whether any other 
policy than that proposed will rem- 
edy, not the evils complained of, but 
the real difficulty. Our view of the 
matter to be remedied suggests the 
answer. The trouble being too little 
diversification of industry, the cure 
is to diversify it. 

In the western states particularly, 
everybody has a surplus of food to 
dispose of. Every community as 


large as the northwestern states 
ought, for mere convenience’ sake, 
to be self-dependent. It is peculiarly 
necessary for the west to introduce 
a greater variety of industry and oc- 


cupation, not only for convenience 
but to establish a home market. At 
present there is practically no mar- 
ket at all in the west, that is, no con- 
suming market, for the articles which 
the west produces almost exclusive- 
ly, because a great majority of the 
people have enough of these articles 
for their own wants and a good deal 
more. 

If it is possible, then, the west 
should endeavor to attract capital to 
establish manufactures, and labor in 
the shape of operatives. Of the 
seven states we have classed to- 
gether, two had, in 1870, no manu- 
facturing industry whose product in 
that year amounted to five million 
dollars; another had but one; two 
had each but two such industries ; 
and Illinois and Missouri had seven 
each. In all the seven, flouring mills 
were the leading manufacturing es- 
tablishments, employing, however, 
only a few hands, and not largely 
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enhancing the value of the raw ma- 
terial; and lumber, also a necessary 
industry, but not one that gives em- 
ployment to a great many men, stood 
second. In the seven states, only 
356,384 persons are returned by the 
census as engaged in manufacturing, 
mining and mechanical pursuits, and 
this includes every pursuit, from 
housg painting to coal mining. The 
number just mentioned is less than 
a third of the number engaged in 
agriculture, and less than a twentieth 
of the population. 

It is very certain that the tariff is 
just now unpopular at the west, and 
that free trade theories are gaining 
ground. It is no part of the pur- 
pose of this article to resist any such 
political movement or to assist it. 
But we have a piece of plain, prac- 
tical advice for the people of the 
west, namely, not to allow the east 
to seize upon all the advantages of 


‘the tariff while it is maintained. If 


the protectionists are in the right, 
the tariff does enable manufacturers 
just starting in business to compete, 
on something like fair terms, with 
foreigners. If the free traders are in 
the right when they call the protec- 
tion afforded by the tariff a wicked 
fostering of monopolies, they cannot 
hold that it is immoral to take ad- 
vantage of the tariff while it is still 
law. Both parties agree, even if it 
is claimed that there is no gain in 
the policy of protection, that as long 
as it is the policy, manufacturers de- 
rive an advantage from it. 

The tariff is quite as much for the 
west as for the east. The growth 
of our manufactures does no more 
than keep pace with our. growing 
need of goods. Why should all the 
increase be made at theeast? Some 
will say, because nature has intended 
the seaboard states to be manufac- 
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turing states, and the west for farm- 
ing. Bosh! If the census speaks 
truly, the manufactures of Illinois 
give a larger percentage of profit on 
capital invested than do those of 
Massachusetts, — which is a sufficient 
answer to those whod theorize on the 
designs of nature. Ten years ago 
the same people would have said that 
nature designed that California 
should live by gold mines alone. 
Now she claims the seventh place 
among the wheat-growing states, 
and will stand first in the census of 
1880. We cannot tell what are 
nature’s intentions until we try her. 
Nature intends whatever it turns out 
that she does. As far asthe western 


states have tested their aptitude for 
manufactures, they have not met 
with the failure that would indicate 
displeasure on the part of dame 
nature. 

If we are on the right track for a 


solution of this great problem of the” 
west, two questions will naturally 
arise: What shall we make? and, 
where shall we get the capital to be- 
gin with? To the first question we 
answer, everything that is needed for 
man’s use. Why should the seven 
western states we have named send 
to New England the wool from their 
five million sheep and buy it back 
again in a manufactured form when 
they have already demonstrated their 
ability to engage in the business of 
making woollen goods profitably? 
Why should Illinois allow Massa- 
chusetts to be her superior in the 
manufacture of soap and candles, 
when the raw materials are so abun- 
ant and close at hand? There is no 
reason why all the states named 
should not be able to make anything 
in the shape of textiles, wooden, 
metal and leather ware as cheaply 
and as well as the same things are 
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made in New England and the mid- 
dle seaboard states. ‘ 

In many parts of these states, we 
shall be told, there is no water power, 
coal is high, and wood for fuel there 
is none. Burn cornthen. Weocca- 
sionally find the fact ‘that corn has 
been burned for fuel in Iowa, men- 
tioned as a most lamentable fact. 
We cannot so regard it. There is 
perhaps no vegetable product more 
admirably adapted for fuel, and there 
is certainly no way of obtaining so 
large an amount of excellent fuel 
from a given acreage so quickly as 
by sowingittocorn. It hasa higher 
use, to be sure, but there is nothing 
in its nature that renders it sacre- 
ligious to burn it if it can be so em- 
ployed to the best profit. If such a 
principle were to prevail there would 
be an end to digging clams for bait 
in order to catch fish for their oil. In 
the east we use black walnut for orna- 
mental cabinet work. It should be 
outrageous to split it up for firewood 
at the west. And a society should 
be organized to put a stop to the 
practice of Texan drovers of killing 
cattle for their hides and leaving the 
carcasses to rot. 

As for the capital, that will not be 
lacking when once the western peo- 
ple resolve on engaging in manufac- 
tures. The eastern states believe 
in the future of the west. They 
have sent there some of the best of 
their citizens; they have invested 
there millions of theirmoney. They 
have the same faith to-day. No well- 
considered and reasonably promising 
opportunity for investment in new 
industrial enterprises will be neg- 
lected. It may even be hoped that 
eastern manufacturers, so far from 
being jealous, or fearful that their 
monopoly may be taken away from 
them, will themselves aid in estab- 
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lishing new industries on the lakes 
and the western rivers. At any rate, 
there need be no fears of opposition 
until the matter has been tested. 
And with or without protection, the 
west possesses one advantage for 
manufacturing over the east, arising 
from the very state of things of which 
the western farmers are now com- 
plaining, namely, cheap food, render- 
ing lower wages practicable, and re- 
ducing by legitimate means the cost 
of that very important element, labor. 

We shall at least be supported in 
our view that the prime difficulty is 
the one-sidedness of western indus- 
try, and that the real remedy is in the 
’ multiplication of industrial pursuits, 
to this extent ; that if all men, or prac- 
tically all, were not producers of a 
surplus of food there would be a 
larger market at home, and the pro- 
curement of cheap grain would be- 
come the problem for consumers at a 
distance, instead of its being a puz- 
zle for the producer how he may give 
it to them; and that the establish- 
ment of manufactures would bring 
into the community the throng of 
consumers of food needed for the pur- 
pose. The single remaining ques- 
tion is, whether manufactures may 
be profitably introduced. It is not 
conclusive against this plan to say 
that agriculture is the natural busi- 
ness of the west, but it needs to be 
shown that manufacturing must be 
' unprofitable and therefore unnatural. 
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Against this view of the necessities 
and the opportunity of the west will 
be arrayed, first, those, undoubtedly 
few in numbers, who are actuated by 
motives of revenge against: the rail- 
road corporations for real or sup- 
posed wrong; secondly, the more 
radical and honestly earnest. free- 
traders who have perceived in the 
farmers’ movement a means of ad- 
vancing their favorite theories ; third- 
ly, the political adventurers who scent 
out an opportunity for themselves, 
who desire that the antagonism now 
existing shall result in the formation 
of new parties, and who mean to be 
leaders of these parties ; and, finally, 
many of the rank and file in the 
granges, who have been persuaded, 
or have persuaded themselves, that a 
railroad reform will cheapen freights, 
and that cheapening freights will 
give to the farmer his due proportion 
of the consumer’s price of bread- 
stuffs, — or who do not think at all 
about the matter, but accept the 
opinions of the self-constituted lead- 
ers and follow their advice implicitly. 
In spite of the strong interested op- 
position to our theory of the matter, 
and notwithstanding the natural in- 
ertness of the great mass of the peo- 
ple when asked to revise or wholly 
to reverse their opinions, we believe 
that this theory will gain favor the 
more it is candidly examined. It is 
the only view that goes below the sur- 
face and proposes a thorough remedy. 


{Nore sy THE Eprror.— A combination of causes has prevented the September part of “‘ Scrope” 


from appearing. It will recommence in October.] 
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By the side of what we may call the larger literatures of the 
world, there are a series of other “ literatures,” exciting local criti- 
cism and enthusiasm, of which the people of the larger nations 
hardly know. It may almost be said, that if an author value fame, 
it is a misfortune to him to be born in a country whose language is 
not widely known. On the,other hand, it may be said that no 
genius triumphs so thoroughly as in victories like that of Dante, 
which compels the world to recognize the Italian language, — or 
that of Cervantes, which compels it to read the Spanish. 

At the present moment, the diplomatists of the world, not to say 
its professors and teachers; recognize the “four languages ” as being 
necessary in all training ef men who are to deal with the larger 
affairs of the world. These languages are English, French, Ital- 
ian, and German. The events of the last ten years in politics are 
following up the influence which the literary triumphs of half a cen- 
tury before gave to the German language. And although, at this 
moment,’ there is no living poet who commands the enthusiasm of 
all Germany, nor any philosopher who commands her general sym- 
pathy, her language is more important than ever to the men of cul- 
ture of the world. The awakening of Italy has given a new stim- 
ulus to her literature, and surely we may say that there never was 
a moment when the mind of the English-speaking races, and of 
those who use French, was'more active than it is now. 

Around these larger literatures, as we have called them, there 
cluster the works of men using languages which, alas! for them, 
the world at large will not learn. The Finnish ballads command 
universal attention in Sweden and Norway. Bishop Tegnér and the 
Swedish novelists have compelled Europe to translate their books 
into its languages; all of us have laughed and cried over Hans 
Andersen, and wise men have profited by the trapslations of the 
sermons of the late Primate of Russia. On the other side of the 
world, in every one of the South American States, there is a group 
of accomplished men using Spanish or Portuguese in the growth of 
an infant literature. And in the Peninsula itself, the republican 


revolution is largely due to the men of letters. 
850 
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In speaking of the literature of Spain, we do not say all that is 
to be said of the literature of the Spanish language. In Cuba, in 
Mexico, in Peru and Chili, and, to a less extent, in the other states 
founded by Spanish colonists, there are men and women of culture 
and intelligence, where eaclt, from time to time, adds to the volume 
of that literature. There are literary monthlies and quarterlies 
in most of their states, and their academies and other literary socie- 
ties, in the volumes of their transactions, have fairly gratified the 
natural curiosity as to their interesting history. The late Emperor 
Maximilian, in his short career as ruler of Mexico, collected a con- 
siderable library of books printed in Mexico, — which at his death 
were scattered. The catalogue of that collection revealed to the 
literary world the existence of many books of interest, which had 
not been widely known before, which were the work of modern 
Mexican authors. 

The literature of the East also earns, with every day, some claim 
to be considered in contrast and comparison with the four leading 
literatures. There is undoubtedly considerable activity of the press 
in India, and much more in China and in Japan. But the East 
Indian press, when it produces books or papers in the vernacular, 
can hardly be said to add materially to the literature of the world. 
Some translations from the English — and those, alas, not always 
or often have the best of the English —are its longest issues. China 
has probably sent us all that we shall need to receive from China. 
Of dramas, and novels such as the Chinese of to-day produce, the 
specimens we have are all that we need. Indeed, it is more and 
more certain, as that profound observer, James Dickinson, remarked 
twenty years ago, that the Chinese have long since achieved all that 
they can achieve with a machine so cumbrous, and so ill adapted 
to the processes of active and delicate thought, as is their present 
language. 

It is said-that no nation in the world has the desire to read more 
general than Japan. Golovin observed, in his time, that sentinels 
read as they stood on duty, a remark which he would certainly not 
have made of the Russian sentinel of that day. Japan is now quick- 
ened by the tonic or elixir of sudden intercourse with all the world 
beside. Her people, from low to high, study under the tremendous’ 
impulse of a revelation of the achievements of Europe in the two 
thousand years in which the brain of Europe has been achieving. It 
is perfectly natural that under this impulse there shall be for a 
generation, and even more, a passion for the study of foreign authors. 
To relieve the new-born nation from the necessity of translating all 
. these authors into a language not particularly copious, and by no 
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means ready to express their ideas, Mr. Mori and other Japanese 
scholars propose their bold plan, that every child in the Japanese 
schools shall learn to read English. The boy or girl can learn to 
read English in a year, —to learn to read his own language takes at 
least fifteen years, —to read it well takes thirty. “What is the 
use,” these gentlemen ask, “of trying to translate anything into 
Japanese, when, if translated, it is in a language so difficult of 
acquisition?” It is certainly easier to bring the children to the great 
mines of science and literature, than it is to bring the mines to the 
children. There segms but one answer, therefore, to the question 
which they state, — and we may expect, that for the next genera- 
tion, the native literature of Japan will show its best results in the 
languages of western Europe. 

In none of the smaller states of Europe i is there a literary activity 
so intense as in Hungary. The academy at Pesth is reconstituted, 
and on its scientific and literary sides shows all the vigor of a new 
birth.. Of the political enthusiasm of the country, we have else- 
where spoken. In the lines of moral and religious enthusiasm, in 
the enlargement and organization of universal education, and in the 
pursuits of pure literature, there is equal vivacity and fire. We 
have before us the numbers of a handsome journal for women, pub- 
lished by the Sisters Vohl, at Pesth. This is but one of a hundred 
journals which are conducted with energy and spirit, and give the 
tokens of a healthy literary life. 

We know of no living novelist whose books are read in his own 
country with the enthusiasm with which the tales of Jokai Moritz 
have been received in Hungary. He is at once politician and 
romancer, and in his seat in the Assembly he uses, and seems to use 
well, the respect and regard which he has earned by his pen. It 
is said that the circulation of his novels in Hungary is larger than 
_ that of those of Dickens in England. We certainly know no mod- 
ern display of loyalty which seems finer than Jokai’s great refusal 
to write in German where the world would read him, rather than in 
Hungary, for the people whom he loved; but in the enthusiasm of 
that people he certainly has his reward. 

We shall take an early opportunity to lay some of Jokai’s shorter 
tales before our readers. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. 





THOMSON & TAIT’S ELEMENTS OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


Tue splendid pile on Gilmore Hill 
is one of the grandest and most re- 


1Elements of Natural Philosophy, Part I. By 
Professor Sir W. Thomson and P. G. Tait. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 


cent structures which Scotland has 
reared in proof of her zeal for the 
cause of Education. And among the 
many able teachers there employed 
in educating the Scotch youth, the 
events of recent years have given to 
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Sir William Thomson a position of 
which he may well be proud. Known 
to the world as one of the leaders in 
the great enterprise of ocean tele- 
graphy, and associated in this em- 
ployment with many others equally 
able and equally successful in their 
own departments, he has long been 
known to the students of physical 
science as a patient and laborious in- 
vestigator, especially in those branch- 
es which relate to the ancient history 
of our earth and the changes through 
which it has passed in the course of 
its development. We find him now 
coming forward, in connection with 
Mr. Tait, to-issue a book on Natural 
Philosophy, of which the first part is 
before us. The present volume is 
only introductory to others intended, 
we presume, to bring down the rec- 
ord of progress and investigation in 
every department of science to the 
present day. The first part contains 
two divisions, one of which consists 
of a preliminary dissertation on first 
principles, in four chapters. At the 
outset, the subject of Dynamics (often 
called Mechanics) is arranged under 
the two heads of Statics, or the in- 
vestigation of the action of forces 
maintaining rest, and Kinematics, or 
the study of the action of forces 
which give rise to motion or change 
of motion. The subject, however, of 
the first chapter, is Kinematics, — a 
term which may be Englished by the 
expression, The pure mathematics 
of force or of motion; just as ge- 
ometry may be called the pure mathe- 
matics of matter. The new name 
expresses a new reality, and well il- 
lustrates the rapid progress made in 
the study of the physical sciences dur- 
ing the last few years. As language 
preceded grammar, as thought pre- 
ceded logic, so, without doubt, mensu- 
ration was before geometry, and dy- 
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namics has but lately been followed 
up by kinematics. Every subject had 
its predicate before those names for 
these two were coined and their laws 
laid down. 

It was well known that the squares 
upon two sides of a right-angled tri- 
angle were equal to the square on the 
hypothenuse, long before Pythagoras 
made his immortal discovery and of- 
fered up his hecatomb. In like 
manner, the fact of dynamics was 
known and machines constructed, 
long before their principles were dis- 
covered and their general laws elab- 
orated. Kinematics, therefore, is 
the last developed branch of mechan- 
ical science. It is unnecessary to 
add, that though standing first in 
this series it need not, indeed should 
not, be taught in thesameorder. A 
certain amount of acquaintance with 
extension,and experience with the use 
of language, is necessary before a 
child can commence the study of 
geometry and grammar to advantage. 
So a certain amount — indeed a very 
considerable amount — of familiarity 
with matter and the action of forces 
is necessary, before a student can 
enter into and understand Sir Wil- 
liam’s chapter on kinematics, ac- 
companied though it is with illustra- 
tions of much beauty, drawn from the 
higher branches of mathematics. In- 
deed, the treatment of this subject 
must be very much more simplified be- 
foreit can possibly take its proper po- 
sition as the fundamental department 
of mechanical physics. Much has 
already been done, and the simpli- 
city of many of the demonstrations 
given in this first chapter is no small 
advance in the same direction. 

The second chapter is entitled, 
“Dynamical laws and principles,” 
and consists largely of a develop- 
ment of Newton’s three laws of 
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motion. Sir W. Thomson says: 
“We have heretofore assumed the 
existence merely of motion, distortion, 
etc. ; we now come to the considera- 
tion of the actual causes which, in 
the material world, do produce them. 
The axiom of the present chapter 
must, therefore, be considered as due 
to actual experience.* We cannot 
do better, at all events in commenc- 
ing, than to follow Newton somewhat 
closely. Indeed, the introduction to 
the Principia contains, in a most 
lucid form, the general foundations 
of dynamics. The definitions and 
axioms and laws of motion there 
laid down require only a few ampli- 
fications.and additional illustrations, 
suggested by subsequent develop- 
ments, to suit them to the present 
state of science, and to make them a 
much better introduction to dynam- 
ics than we find in even some of the 
be&t modern treatises.” Throughout 
the chapter the author brings out, in 
a striking light, the acuteness of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s mind ; shows how he 
often expressed, and oftener still im- 
plied, a knowledge of facts that have 
not unfrequently been brought for- 
ward as later discoveries. He says, 
““The axioms are given in Newton’s 
own words. The twocenturies which 
have nearly elapsed since he gave 
them have not shown a necessity for 
any addition or modification.” 

The rest of the second chapter 
consists of a statement of some of 
the principal laws of dynamics, with 
illustrations from almost every 
branch of science. Among them 
may be found Sir William’s own in- 

*** An axiom is a proposition, the truth of which 
must be admitted, as soon as the terms in which it is 
expressed are clearly understood. And as we 
shall show in our chapter on experience, physical 
axioms are axiomatic to those who have sufficient 
knowledge of physical phenomena, to enable them 


to understand perfectly what is asserted by them.” 
p. 64, . 


vestigation, published as a paper 
some years ago, into the effect of the 
tidal wave upon the velocity of the 
earth’s revolution. In that, he 
showed that the tidal wave, lying as 
it does behind or to the east of the 
meridian on which the moon is found 
at any given moment, exerts, by its 
friction, a retarding influence upon 
the earth; that the secular accumu- 
lation of this retardation must ulti- 
mately slacken the earth’s revolution 
until every rotation occupies a whole 
lunation, that is, until the day, in- 
stead of being only twenty-four 
hours, becomes as long as a month; 
that the tide upon the moon produced 
by the attraction of the earth, has 
already accomplished this upon our 
satellite, who performs one rotation 
upon her axis while she makes the 
revolution around the earth, and con- 
sequently never presents her other 
hemisphere to our view ; and lastly, 
that the same effect must ultimately 
ensue upon the sun, also, and others, 
— “earth, moon, and sun, which ro- 
tate round their common centre of 
inertia, like parts of one rigid body.” 
Speaking further of the resisting in- 
terplanetary ether, he says: ‘ There 
can be but one ultimate result for 
such a system as that of the sun and 
planets, if continued long enough 
under existing laws, and not dis- 
turbed by meeting with other moving 
masses in space. That result is the 
falling together of all into one mass, 
which, although rotating for a time, 
must, in the end, come to rest rela- 
tively to the surrounding medium.” 
We may be excused for adding that, 
in this fate, Sir William’s own germ- 
bearing meteorites must, of course, 
share when their missionary work in 
space is completed. 

The third chapter treats on ‘“* Ex- 
perience.” Under this term are in- 
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eluded both observation and expe-- 


riment,— the two means of becom- 
ing acquainted with the material 
universe around us; and in the 
fourth, is an account of the various 
standards of measurement and modes 
of measuring, with the instruments 
used for this purpose. It is impos- 
sible not to notice, as the’ author 
indeed points out, that we thus an- 
ticipate the future in employing in- 
struments not yet explained, and this 
plainly shows that the best order for 
a writer is not necessarily the order 
most adapted for use by the teacher 
or student, who must always employ 
the concrete before he can advance 
to explain or study the abstract. 

The second division of the book is 
entitled ‘* Abstract Dynamics,” and 
explains the method of solving 
mechanical problems by removing 
from them numerous complicating 
elements whose effects are small, and 
often, to a large extent, mutually 
compensatory. ‘* Take, for instance, 
the very simple case of a crowbar 
employed to move a heavy mass. 
The accurate mathematical investi- 
gation of the action would involve 
the simultaneous treatment of the 
motion of every part of bar, fulcrum 
and mass raised, and from our almost 
complete ignorance of the nature of 
matter and molecular forces it is 
clear that such a treatment of the 
subject is impossible. It is a result 
of observation that the particles of 
the bar, fulerum and mass separately 
retain throughout the process nearly 
the same relative position. Hence 
the idea of solving, instead of the 
above impossible question, another 
in reality quite different, but, while 
infinitely simpler, obviously leading to 
nearly the same result.as the former. 

“If, however, we go farther into 
the question we find that. the lever 
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bends, some parts of it are extended 
and others compressed. This would 
lead to very serious and difficult in- 
quiry if we were to take account of 
the whole circumstances. 

“ We may pursue the process fur- 
ther; compression in general de- 
velops heat and extension cold. 
These alter sensibly the elasticity of 
a body. By introducing such con- 
siderations we reach, without great 
difficulty, what may be called a third 
approximation to the solution of the 
physical problem considered. 

“We might next introduce the 
conduction of the heat so produced 
from point to point of the solid with 
its accompanying modifications of 
elasticity, and we might then con- 
sider the production of thermo- 
electric currents, which are always 
developed by unequal heating in a 
mass not perfectly homogeneous. 
Enough, however, has been said to 
show, firstly, our utter ignorance of 
the true and complete solution of any 
physical question by the only perfect 
method — that of the consideration 
of the circumstances which affect 
the motion of every portion separately 
of each body concerned; and, sec- 
ondly, the practically sufficient man- 
ner in which practical questions may 
be attacked by limiting their gene- 
rality, the limitations introduced being 
themselves deduced from experience. 

‘“* The object of the present division 
of this work is to deal with first and 
second approximations.” ‘In it we 
shall suppose all solids either rigid or 
elastic, assuming in the latter case 
the law of their elasticity and leav- 
ing out thermal and electric effects.” 
“We shall also suppose fluids to be 
either incompressible or compressi- 
ble, according to known laws.” ‘“ We 
shall omit fluid friction, but consider 
the friction of solids.” 
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We have thus given, in Sir Ww. 
Thomson’s own words, the intention 
of the latter part of the volume, and 
it only remains to add that its two 
chapters contain the investigation of 
the statics of a particle, with a long 
digression upon the subject of attrac- 
tion. 

In the course of this digression 
we are struck by the enunciation of 
the general law of gravitation, as 
given by the author. It is as fol- 
lows:— 

‘“* Every particle of matter in the 
universe attracts every other parti- 
cle with a force whose direction is 
that of a line joining the two, and 
whose magnitude is directly as the 
product of their masses, and inverse- 
ly as the square of their distance 
from each other.” 

The former part of this statement 
presents no difficulty, but the latter 
is less easy to comprehend. What 
is meant by the expression, ‘“ The 
product of their masses”? In the 
first place, we doubt if it is correct 
to speak of masses at all. The sen- 
tence began with particles, which, 
though not defined, so far as we rec- 
ollect, in the work, are understood in 
physics to be so small as to have no 
appreciable bulk. If not synony- 
mous with chemical atoms, they im- 
ply very much the same as chemi- 
cal molecules, that is, the smallest 
portion of a substance that is not 
obtained by resolving it into its ele- 
ments. Such particles cannot, with- 
out straining language, be spoken of 
as masses. But passing this, what 
is the signification of the expression, 
“The product of their masses”? 
“Product” is a result obtained by 
multiplying abstract numbers, not 
concrete quantities. One substance 
cannot be multiplied by another, or 
one mass by another. The ideas are 
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incongruous. But even if we suppose 
that there is a looseness of language, 
for the justification of which common 
parlance might be pleaded, save in a 
scientific treatise, and if we take it 
to mean that which alone it can 
mean, namely, the product obtained 
by multiplying together the abstract 
numbers representing the masses of 
the two bodies (not particles), the 
difficulty is not removed. The mag- 
nitude of the force with which one 
body or particle attracts another 
body or particle does not vary as the 
product of their masses. It varies 
directly with the mass itself, or quan- 
tity of matter in the attracting body, 
as Newton’s law expresses it. 

How so ambiguous and incorrect an 
expression was allowed to appear in 
this important passage, it is difficult 
to understand. 

The seventh or last chapter treats 
of the status of solids and fluids. 

One great requisite in a work of 
the kind now under consideration 
and intended for students, is a good 
index, itself often half the value of 
the book. This is entirely wanting, 
and its lack is a serious drawback. 
We must also remark, in conclusion, 
that the nature of the book is not 
such as to adapt it in any degree to 
accomplish the end at which in the 
preface the authors tell us they have 
aimed. They say “it is designed 
more especially for use in schools and 
the junior classes in universities.” 
It is doubtful how far this work is 
suited for indiscriminate use even 
among the latter, but for the former 
it is eminently unsuitable. Though 
the proofs are for the most part based 
upon ‘elementary geometry, algebra 
and trigonometry,” yet the language 
is intensely technical, the reasoning 
often refined and elliptical, and the 
illustrations drawn from branches of 
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mathematical science which, however 
familiar they may be to the authors 
or to advanced college students, are 
certainly far beyond the range of 
the ordinary or extraordinary school- 
boy. At the same time, the teacher 
may gain from its perusal and its 
study valuable hints and generaliza- 
tions which will be of use to him in 
teaching the mathematical branches 
of Physical Science. 
E. W. CLAYPOLE. 


SAINT CLEMENT.! 

AxrHoues the worthy father is not 
skilled in the use of the best written 
language, he has made a book of 
marvellous interest, because the sub- 
ject of which it treats is so wonderful. 
Placed over a church long supposed 
to be one of the oldest edifices in 
Rome, he discovers that. what has 
been said about it does not pertain 
to it at all, but to another building 
beneath the one in which he worships, 
whose existence was so long ago for- 
gotten that no one had the slightest 
suspicion of its existence twenty 
years ago. Some frescoes and paint- 
ings were spoken of in connection 
with the present church, which were 
not found, and it was supposed that 
in some unknown way they had dis- 
appeared. About sixteen years ago, 
in making some repairs to a neighbor- 
ing monastery, an unknown wall was 
hit upon, when further excavations 
were made, revealing the existence of 
a subterranean church below that in 
which services have been held for 800 
years. This subterranean church was 
built undoubtedly as early as 530. 

But what is still more marvellous, 
further explorations have revealed 
another edifice below these two. 

18t. Clemente , Pope and Martyr, and his Basilica 


in Rome. By Joseph Mullooly,O.P. Rome: G. 
Barbera. 


When I first visited the place I was 
inclined to regard this as a basement 
of the lower church. But subsequent 
examination induces me to believe 
that this is really a part of a Pagan 
temple erected to the worship of 
Mithras, as there were pretty clear — 
indications of an altar at which the 
bull was sacrificed. 

Taking the occasion of the interest 
excited by this discovery, Father 
Mullooly has prepared the book whose 
title is given here, in which with most 
charming naiveté he proceeds to give 
a history of St. Clemente’s life and 
services in behalf of the Catholic 
church, and to relate the marvels at- 
tending the discovery of his relics, 
now so sacredly preserved in his 
church. He takes occasion to say a 
word about those who have doubted 
the presence of St. Peter in Rome, 
and most summarily to dismiss them 
as unworthy of consideration. 

This book has some value as an 
illustration of the way in which the 
Catholics are accustomed to deal with 
questions which seem incredible to less 
trusting souls. Weary Christians are 
forced to carry water long distances 
under a burning sun. St. Clemente 
causes a limpid stream to gush forth 
from a rock miraculously pointed out 
tohim. No argument is needed, the 
* fact is best shown by the Antiphons 
of Lauds.” , 

He then goes on to speak of the 
effects of this wonderful fact, and says 
that no less than seventy-five churches 
were founded on the ruins of Pagan 
temples reduced to ruins through the 
beliefs excited by this miracle, and 
that Clemente was put to death in 
consequence, by order of Trajan. 
This order was executed by thraw- 
ing Clemente into the sea with an 
anchor about his neck. For a long 
time the place where he was thrown 
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was unknown ; but by prayer, “‘ The 
sea miraculously retired from the 
shore: the disciples followed the re- 
ceeding waters, and, having gone 
three miles, they found, to their 
astonishment and consolation, a 
marble temple, and within it an urn 
containing the holy pontiff’s body, 
while near it lay the anchor, the 
instrument of his martyrdom.” 

Our author then goes on to 
describe how each year, on the anni- 
versary of his martyrdom, the sea 
used to recede for a period of seven 
days, until the influx of barbarians 
drove out the Christians, two hun- 
dred years later, and the miracle 
ceased and the place was forgotten. 
This statement is attested, as the 
Father with delicious frankness says, 
“by many trustworthy authors.” It 
wus not until about the year 860 
that these relics were again found, 
and this time miraculously, also, by 
St. Cyril. After describing the 
wonderful event, the excellent Father 
adds, with charming simplicity, ‘‘ If 
any one should suppose that this ac- 
‘count is fabulous and incredible, he 
would betray his ignorance of church 
history.” 

The book contains in addition to a 
great deal of this sort of stuff a good 
deal of valuable mater concerning 
the Basilica, and the worship of 
Mithras, and ends with an account 
of the imposing ceremonies with 
which the bones of St. Clemente 
were deposited in the Basilica bear- 
ing his name. A. A. 


CURRENT GREAT FRENCHMEN.' 


Snort, lively, graphic sketches of 
the characters and lives of twenty- 


1 The Men of the Third Republic; or, the Pres- 
ent Leaders of France. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Daily News.” Phila.: Porter & Coates. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Current Great Frenchmen. 


six of the most eminent of the French 
of to-day, beginning with Thiers, 
MacMahon, and Gambetta, and end- 
ing with Victor Hugo. They are not 
only good newspaper writing, but 
good writing. We transcribe a few 
specimen scraps. 


** He (Thiers) chiefly liked the liberty 
which is given to a people as a gold piece 
is to a child, with the injunction, ‘ Put it 
in a drawer, and don’t spend it.’ 

‘* The fact is, M. Thiers had his opin- 
ions built for him about forty years ago, 
like a house, and he has never moved out 
of them since. ... 

‘*His (MacMahon’s) courage, indeed, 
was a proverb. Having been ordered on 
one occasion to carry an order from Gen- 
eral Changarnier to the colonel of his 
regiment, which was separated from the 
corps d’armée by a vast horde of Be- 
douins, he was told to take a squadron 
of dragoons with him. ‘They are too 
few or too many,’ he replied; ‘too many 
to pass unseen, too few to beat the en- 
emy. I will go alone.’ And he went. It 
was he who led the famous assault on the 
Malakoff, which decided the issue of the 
Crimean war; and Marshal Pelissier, see- 
ing his extreme danger, twice sent him 
orders by an aide-de-camp to retire from 
the perilous position he had taken up. 
‘Let me alone,’ roared MacMahon, at the 
second message, ‘I am master of my own 
ekin.’... 

“Tt is said and printed that his (Gam- 
betta’s) family were of Genoese origin; 
but as he would probably have done quite 
as well without illustrious ancestors as 
with them, his friends have various the- 
ories on the subject, some inclining to 
the belief that he is his own father . . 

[The elder and younger Dumas] “ felt 
the gayest and most good-humored affec- 
tion for each other; that of the younger 
man being very tender and protecting. 
‘My father,’ he used to say, ‘is a great 
child I had when I was little.’. . . 

[Bishop Dupanloup] ‘‘ was asked, some 
time since, if he thought that the conver- 
sion of Talleyrand was sincere. He re- 
plied, ‘ Yes, certainly. A man often dies 
impenitent, but he never tries to fool 
God.’ Then he told how the old diplo- 
matist had resisted the attempts of all 
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the clergy in Paris, till he found a very 
simple way to that callous heart. A 
niece of the prince was about to take her 
first communion, and he caused her to 
be led in her white frock to the bed where 
he lay dying. The child knelt down, and 
her tears rained fast upon the withered 
hand he stretched out to her. A terrible 
sigh of anguish and remorse burst from 
him. ‘Go, my child,’ he said, ‘go and 
pray for me’! He was an altered man 
after that. He confessed and received 
absolution very humbly, asserts Monseig- 
neur Dupanloup.” . 

The judgment of the writer once 
or twice fails him; as, for instance, 
where he prophecies that the next 
French President after Thiers, if any, 
will be ‘a Republican, in the pure 
radical sense of the term,”— a predic- 
tion oddly contradicted by MacMa- 
hen’s character ; and where he says, 
that ‘“‘ Dickens and Leech introduced 
pure wit into literature and art in 
England.” Pure humor, he should 
say. But there are few such blem- 
ishes ; the work is, on the whole, re- 
markably sensible as well as lively. 


MICHAEL FARADAY.! 


Tus contribution to the life of 
“Professor Michael Faraday, Mem- 
ber of all Academies of Science, Lon- 
don,” gives a pleasing and interesting 
sketch of several aspects in the char- 
acter of this quiet and genial man, 
the predecessor of Tyndall and suc- 
. cessor of Young and of Davy, at the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street. 
Faraday was one of those few for- 
tunate philosophers with whom life 
went smoothly almost from the first. 
Though poor at the outset, the hon- 
est, steady work to which he devoted 
himself, and yet more the happy 
chance that threw him into connec- 
tion with Sir Humphrey Davy, soon 
gave him all he needed; and in the 


'Michael Faraday. By J. H. Gladstone, P. H. 
D.,F.R. 8, Macmillan & Co., London, 1873. 
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pursuit of science especially, and of 
hig favorite electricity, he “‘ kept the 
even tenor of his way” from March 
1st, 1815, when at the age of 22 he 
entered the Royal Institution with 
25 shillings a week, until a short 
time before his death in 1867, when 
old age compelled him to pass his 
office over to Dr. Tyndall. With the 
pen of a friend, Dr. Gladstone has 
givén in five chapters, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Story of his Life,” “‘ The Study of 
his Character,” ‘“‘ The Fruits of his 
Experience,” *‘ His Method of Work- 
ing,” and ‘The Value of his Dis- 
coveries,” with a few ‘‘supplement- 
ary portraits,” among which not the 
least beautiful is that contributed by 
“Punch,” from which we take the 
following : — 
‘One rule his life was fashioned to fulfil: 
That he who tends Truth’s shrine and does 
the best 
Of science with a humble, faithful will, 


The God of Truth and Knowledge serveth 
best. 


“The cosmic heart-beat it was his to list, 
To trace the pulses in their ebb and flow 
Toward the fountain-head where they subsist 
In form as yet not given e’en him to know. 


“‘ Yet living face to face with these great laws, 

Great truths, great mysteries, all who saw 
him near 

Knew him for child-like, simple, free from. 


flaws, 
Of temper, full of love that casts out fear. 


**Such lives are precious: not so much for all 
Of wider insight won where they have 
striven 
As for the still small voice with which they 
call 


Along the beamy way from Earth to 
Heaven.” 


The truth of these verses is a great 
deal more remarkable than their 
poetry ; for few men have ever pre- 
sented a brighter example of the 
union of high abilities, purity of 
character, and kindly goodness, than 
Faraday. The example of his sweet 
and manly virtues will live as long 
as the reputation of even his brilliant 
discoveries. — 
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NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 

Hunvert Tack auF vem Nu. 
Enthusiastic and pleasantly written 
pictures of all that is to be seen in 
that delightful journey. The book 
will be read with ardor by the people 
who have been over the same ground, 
“ and will bore the rest of the world. 
The description of Karnak by moon- 
light is accurate and poetical at once. 


ToKal uND JoKAI? is a series of 
sketches of Hungary by a man who 
travelled, and staid there long enough 
to become interested in the people 
and the land. A very pleasant book. 
Several of the chapters are imitations 
of Hungarian writers; and one of 
them, “ Ermy. Unear in FRANKREICH, 
1870-1871,” is very funny, although 
a bitter satire. It professes to be the 
journal of a denaturalized Hunga- 
rian, — a young fool, who despises his 
country, and affects every thing 
French. This book, like several of 
the others here mentioned, is printed 
in Latin type like ours. It is curi- 
ous how much more it tries the eyes 
in a German book than the more 
familiar German type. 


DevutscHe LEHR- UND WANDER- 
JAHRE® contains six papers previously 
published in magazines, mostly many 
years ago. They affect to be little 
autobiographies of distinguished per- 
sons; but, as far as I can find out, 
are not really written by those per- 
sons, but all imagined by one and the 
same writer. The sketch of Richard 
Wagner’s youth is interesting and 
vraisemblable. 


1 Hundert Tage auf dem Nil. Franz Wallner. 
Berlin, 1873. 


2 Tokaiund Jékai, Bilder aus Ungarn. By 
Karl Braun Wiesbaden. Berlin, 1873. 


§ Deutsche Lehr- und Wanderjahre. Berlin, 
1873. 


New German Books. 


Scuwartz-Gexs! is a romance in 
four volumes, by Meissner, who writes 
a great deal for magazines, and 
otherwise. . This is a political novel 
(“ Schwartz-Gelb” are the Austrian 
colors), of which the scene is laid in 
1850, —a time when all Europe was 
pretty well shaken up. It deals with 
so many political intrigues and con- 
spirators, and skips about so from 
Vienna to Paris, and all over the Con- 
tinent, that it is out of the question 
to keep the thread of it, at least with- 
out a slate and pencil. There are 
oases where the reader meets a pleas- 
aut pair of lovers, and enjoys their 
society and surroundings for a space: 
but they disappear suddenly, not to 
recur before they are forgotten; 
while he (the reader) is too often un- 
pleasantly left alone in rooms where 
the most interesting characters in the 
book lie dead with daggers in their 
breasts. This is the confusion of 
ideas incident upon reaching the end 
of the second volume. Further, my 
leaves are still uncut. Possibly those 
who endure unto the end may be saved. 


Herren Diprer’s LAnpHAvs* tires 
the brain not half so much, and pays 
very well to read. The heroine is 
French, and the hero is German. 
They meet, and are actually betrothed 
on the very day when the German 
troops approached Paris, after Sedan, 
in the “ Landhaus” of the title, —a 
villa in Boissy. This lying-down to- 
gether of the lamb and the: lion is 
rather surprising ; but it is cheerfully 
described in a light and natura] man- 
ner which averts criticism. We get 
hereby a life-picture of the exciting 
events of that time from a moderate 
German’s point of view. 8. H. 


1 Schwartz-Gelb. By Alfred Meissner. Leip- 
zig, 1872. 
2 Herrn Didier’s Landhaus. By Levin Schiick- 


ing. Hannover, 1872. 





Cherbuliez. — Other New Books. 


CHERBULIEZ. 

A new volume by this author is 
always a treat. Whatever subject he 
discusses he makes brilliant by his 
sparkling wit. The present volume 
upon literature and art’ contains his 
articles upon Lessing and Strauss, 
and upon some of the modern poets of 
Germany, that have already appeared 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
These are somewhat imbittered by the 
gall of hostility toward the German 
nation, but are agreeable and enter- 
taining. The latter part of the vol- 
ume is taken up with “Lettres sur 
le Salon de 1872; ” and it is astonish- 
ing to see how entertaining Cherbuliez 
succeeds in making his description of 
the pictures and statues on exhibition 
the last year in Paris. The pages are 
filled with bright, witty illustrations, 
which one does not care to call by so 
heavy a name as anecdotes. He has 
something sparkling to light up every 
point he wishes to make, evidently 
inventing his “ anecdote” to suit his 
meaning. His letters are supposed 
to be written to some friend who is 
an inveterate admirer of the classic 
in art, and who is inclined to turn up 
his nose at any thing modern; for 
which Cherbuliez puts in his plea. 

In the discussion of the much- 
vexed claims for the realistic or for 
the idealistic expression of art, Cher- 
buliez relates this story : — 

“There was once a Hindoo princess, 
named Damayante. Her father took upon 
himself to find her a husband, never suspect- 
ing that she had already set her heart upon 
a prince in the neighborhood, named Nalus. 
The day when, according to custom, she was 
to proclaim publicly her choice, the suitors 
for her hand assembled in crowds; and 
among the number came four gods of dis- 
tinction, deeply smitten with the princess ; 
who, as they had been able to read the inner- 

1 Etudes de Littérature et d’Art. Par Victor 


Cherbuliez. Paris, 1873. Boston: Schoenhof & 
Moeller. 
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most. secrets of her heart, had all four of 
them bethought themselves of an expedient. 
They put on the appearance and the likeness 
of the preferred lover. 

“Damayante found herself in a predica- 
ment. Here was not merely one Nalus to 
whom she might show her preference; but 
five Naluses demanded her hand: and she 
could no longer recognize the one she loved. 
She guessed immediately what must be the 
nature of the impostors with whom she had 
to do, and supplicated the gods to take again 
their original form, representing to them that 
their incomparable attractions could not fail 
to produce an irresistible effect upon her 
feeble heart. Either through folly or com- 
passion, her heavenly adorers yielded to her 
prayer. They rose directly three feet or 
more above the ground, august, majestic, 
beautiful as the day, radiant with a celestial 
splendor ; while from their eyés, immovable 
and fixed, there beamed that glance of the 
immortals that seems never satiate of light. 


* By the side of these, glued to the ground, 


the true Nalus made but a poor figure. Yet 
his soul was in his eyes; and these spoke 
with such an eloquence, that, in the very pres- 
ence of the astonished gods, Damayante did 
not hesitate to proclaim him as her chosen 
husband. 

“ This princess preferred passion and char- 
acter,” continues, Cherbuliez, “to what you 
call ideal beayty ; and her taste is mine also. 
At the same time, I agree, that, if she had 
sacrificed her divine suitors in favor of some 
dull scullion in her father’s service, we might 
accuse her of a false realism, and condemn 
her choice as an error. This gross sin has 
been committed by more than one painter, 
and sculptor as we'l, in our time ; which 
proves that there is realism, and realism ; 
and that one ought not to set one’s self 
up against any doctrine from the mere fact 
of the misuse made ‘of it by the lower class 
of minds, — /es petits esprits.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Tue SPECTROSCOPE AND ITs AP- 
PLICATIONS. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
Colored Plate and Illustrations. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 16mo. Cloth limp. $1.50. 

A Sure 1 Tue Fens. A Novel. 
Tilustrations. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
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Critiques AND ApprREssEs. + By 
Thomas Henry Huxley, LL. D., F. 
R. S. N.Y.: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Lire or Rev. A. Cookman; with 
, some account of his Father, Rev. G. 
G. Cookman. By H. B. Ridgaway, 
D.D. . Introduction by Rev. R. S. 
Foster, LL. D. Portrait. N. Y.: 
Harper & Bros. 12mo. Cloth. 


Innocent. A Tale of Modern 
Life. By Mrs. Oliphant N. Y.: 
* Harper & Bros.. 8vo. Paper. 75 cts. 


Ropes or Sanp. By the author 
of ‘“* Woven of Many Threads,” ete. 
Boston: J: R. Osgood & Co, 8vo. 
Paper. 75 cents. 


Expriatep. By the author of “Six 
Months Hence,” etc. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 8vo. Paper. 75 cts. 


Tuey Mer sy Cuance. A Society 
Novel. By Olive Logan (Mrs. Wirt 
Sikes). N. Y.: Adams, Victor & 
Co. 12mo. Cloth. 


A Grammar OF THE [atin Lan- 
cuacE. By G. K. Bartholomew. 
Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle, & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Tse Hour anp THE Man. An 
Historical Romance. By Harriet 
Martineau. N.Y.: Harper & Bros. 
8vo. Paper. 50 cents. 


‘¢ ¢HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” A 
Novel. By Annie Thomas. N.Y.: 
Harper & Bros. 8vo. Paper. 50 cts. 


Moruerty Tarks witH Youne 
HovsEekeePers. Embracing Topics 
of Home Interest, Receipts for Cook- 
ing, etc. By Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
Portrait. N. Y.: J. B. Ford & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. $2. 


Other New Books. 


Pre-Historic Races or THE Unt- 
TED States or America. By J. W. 
Foster, L.L. D. Illustrations. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

WinpirtEtn’s New Coox Boox: 
or, Practical Receipts for the House- 
wife. By Hannah Widdifield. Phila- 
delphia: T.B. Peterson & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 


CHRISTIANITY THE SCIENCE OF Man- 
Hoop A Book for Questioners. By 
M. J. Savage. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 


Tue Unity or Naturat Puenom- 
ENA. A Popular Introduction to 
the Study of the Forces of Nature. 
From the French of M. E. Saigey, 


‘with introduction and notes by Prof. 


T. F. Moses. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Tur LiseraL Epucation or Wo- 
MEN. The Demand and the Method. 
Current thoughts in America and 
England. Edited by Prof. James 
Orton. N.Y.: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Dmitri Roupine. A Novel 


By 
Ivan Turgénieff. N.Y.: Holt & Wil- 


liams. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


Foops. By Edward Smith, M. D., 
LL. B,F.R.S. N. Y.: D.Apple- 
ton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Inco. The first novel of a series 
entitled “‘ Our Forefathers.” By Gus- 
tav Freytag. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Malcolm. N. Y.: 
Holt & Williams. 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


A Parr or Buus Eyes. A Novel. 
By Thomas Hardy. N. Y.: Holt & 
Williams. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


[Nore to ALL Persons WHATEVER.—Any book named in “‘ The Examiner,” or any other book that 
is to be had, will be mailed to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price.] 
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MASSACHUSETTS REPORTS. 

Tus title in libraries is well under- 
stood as embracing the hundred vol- 
umes, more or less, of cases decided 
and reported in the highest court of 
Massachusetts, involving all sorts 
of legal points concerning every vari- 
ety of matter that has come up for 
litigation during the present century. 
“There are but three things,” said 
Cicero, “that can possibly fall into 
controversy, —the past, the present, 
and the future.” But these three 
include all conceivable earthly things 
in countless subdivisions; and there 
may be a lawsuit about every con- 
eeivable thing: hence the multifa- 
riousness of the Massachusetts Re- 
ports. And of late years, say for the 
past ten or twelve, the name has 
been acquiring a like significance 
and cyclopedic comprehensiveness as 
applied to the documents annually 
issued by the different branches of 
the State Government. Beginning 
with Horace Mann’s Reports of the 
Board of Education between thirty 
and forty years ago; then taking in 
the Registration Reports, which began 
in 1843; the yearly pamphlets pub- 
lished by the State establishments for 
the insane, the poor,-the criminal, and 
the unfortunate of all sorts; the 
volumes on insurance, agriculture, 
railroads, charities, labor, health, &c., 
the Massachusetts Reports of this 
description now comprise thousands 


of pages every year, and, in the course 
of ten years, make a library in them- 
selves of curious, interesting, oftef 
dry, sometimes windy and empty, but 
generally useful publications, the 
like of which are not yet published 
by any other State Government in 
America. Concerning two of these 
volumes lately issued, something more 
specific may be said. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the 
Board of State Charities is an octavo 
of six hundred pages, about half of 
which are occupied with statistical 
tables, in all stages of condensation ; 
while the other three hundred are 
given to information and reasoning, 
more or less convincing, on the sub- 
jects of pauperism, crime, disease, 
insanity, immigration, reformatory 
treatment, charitable institutions, 
and the general application of 
justice and benevolence to the de- 
pendent and dangerous classes. The 
authors of the book are numerous; for 
there are five distinct reports bound 
up in the volume, namely, that of 
the board itself, and those of its four 
departments: and, moreover, quota- 
tion is freely made from other reports 
and books on these subjects; so that 
we have the wisdom of many men ex- 
hibited in the volume. Much of what 
is said is too technical to interest 
the ordinary reader; and we find the 
tables of figures too diffuse and un- 
manageable, as such tables are wont 
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to be. But there is a great deal of 
interesting matter between the two 
covers; and it will not be time wasted 
for any one to read it all. The report 
of the whole board comes first, and is 
the most general in its character. It 
is written by the chairman, Dr. 8. G. 
Howe, and signed also by his six col- 
leagues, Messrs. Allen, Earle, Kimball, 
Sanborn, Wrightington, and Pierce; 
the last named being secretary of the 
board, and the author of more than 
half the pages in the volume. Refer- 
ring to the list of “ past and present 
members of the board,” we find that 
three of the present members were 
first appointed in 1863, a fourth (the 
chairman) in 1864, and that none 
of the seven have served less than 
three years. There is, therefore, no 
lack of experience, and presumed ac- 
quaintance with the subjects treated, 
nor is there much indecision or hesi- 
tation in stating the conclusions 
reached. We can, perhaps, detect 
traces of a compromise between differ- 
ent opinions held by individual mem- 
bers; it being etiquette in this board 
that every member should agree to 
the conclusions of the whole; and no 
minority report has been made during 
the ten years of its existence. 
Without descending too much into 
detail, and avoiding the allurements 
of Arabic numerals so attractively 
scattered through these pages, we find 
from the reports of the board and its 
departments, that while crime is in- 
creasing in Massachusetts, and has 
apparently doubled in frequency since 
the close of the civil war, juvenile 
crime has diminished, and pauperism 
has remained stationary, if it has not 
decreased. Insanity has apparently 
increased ; but the board doubts wheth- 
er the increase is out of proportion to 
the growing population. The report 
gives the whole sum expended by the 


Massachusetis Reports. 


State Government, by the counties 
and the municipalities, for “ purposes 
of charity, reform, and correction ” 
(that is, for paupers, prisoners, neg- 
lected children, the blind, the deaf, 
mute, &.), as $1,536,000, besides 
$515,000, paid for State pensions to 
disabled soldiers and the families of 
those slain in the civil war. This 
amount is all raised by taxation, and 
is in the aggregate about nine per cent 
of the whole sum raised by taxation 
in Massachusetts in 1872; some $ 23,- 
000,000. The amount paid, exclusive 
of pensions, is just about a dollar each 
for every inhabitant of the State, which 
now contains at least 1,536,000 people. 
Of this money, that portion paid for 
the maintenance of prisons of all 
sorts—some $250,000 — does little, 
except to restrain the prisoners from 
crime while they are shut up. But 
about halfthe same amount, say $150,- 
000, expended in reformatories and 
schools for neglected children, and 
their supervision in families, seems to 
do a great amount of good. This de- 
partment of the State charities, includ- 
ing the so-called “ Visiting Agency.” 
(which looks after all neglected and 
vicious children brought before the 
courts, or gathered in public establish- 
ments), is the most hopeful part of 
the board’s field of activity. This 
Visiting Agency, and a similar agency 
for visiting the State poor in sickness, 
and providing for their relief at or 
near home, are the creation of the 
board, and the fruits of a steady poli- 
cy towards the dependent classes, 
which has now been pursued long 
enough to produce well-defined re- 
sults. This policy has by no means 
reached its full development, and of 
late years has gone forward more by 
its own momentum, formerly acquired, 
than by the united efforts of the board ; 
but it has gone far enough to show what 
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it can accomplish ; and we trust it may 
be continued and perfected. 

The separate reports of the special 
agent for the sick poor, Dr. Wheel- 
wright, formerly a member of the 
board; of the secretary, Mr. E. L. 
Pierce ; the general agent, Mr. S. C. 
Wrightington; and the visiting 
agent, Mr. Gardner Tufts, — follow 
the board’s report, and bring together 
a great mass of information. Those 
of Messrs. Wheelwright and Wright- 
ington are the most condensed ; the 
former dealing chiefly with the small- 
pox epidemic, and the distribution 
of pauperism through the State, 
and the latter with immigration, 
and the laws of pauper settlement. 
The secretary’s report is far the most 
laborious and comprehensive of all: it 
discusses in an able manner the re- 
cent legislation and the public estab- 
lishments of Massachusetts, and the 
statistics of crime and pauperism, 


which are fully given in an appendix. 
It also devotes some pages to the im- 
perfect statistics of the United States 
census of 1870, concerning the defec- 


tive classes in Massachusetts. The 
visiting agent makes his report need- 
lessly long, and expands his tables to 
greater bulk than is necessary ; but he 
‘communicates much that it is impor- 
tant to know. Few readers of the 
volume, perhaps, will appreciate the 
patient industry that has gone to the 
preparation of the whole volume; the 
work of some ten or twelve persons for 
a whole year being expended upon it. 
On the whole, the impression which it 
leaves is this, —that Massachusetts has 
her full share of the evils that accom- 
pany a high civilization, and is doing 
much, though not all she ought, to alle- 
viate them. 
This impression will be painfully 
deepened upon reading another and 
shorter report, — that of the State 
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Board of Health, the fourth annual 
volume published by this commission, 
at the head of which is Dr. Henry I. 
Bowditch. The other six members 
are Drs. Robert T. Davis, now mayor 
of Fall River, and George Derby, who 
is secretary of the board, and Messrs. 
Richard Frothingham and Warren 
Sawyer of Boston, P. E. Aldrich of 
Worcester, and G. V. Fox of Lowell. 
Their general report, of only sixteen 
pages, serves chiefly as an introduc- 
tion to four hundred and fifty pages 
of special essays and correspondence 
upon important sanitary topics, near- 
ly all of which is valuable, and much 
of it highly interesting. The longest 
of these essays, on “Sewerage and 
the Water Supply of Towns,” was writ- 
ten by Prof. W. R. Nichols and Dr. 
Derby, and is an exhaustive paper on 
the subject, a very disagreeable one, 
but forcing itself more and more upon 
the public attention. The difficulties 
and dangers of house-drains, sewers, 
contaminated rivers, and the general 
water-supply of large towns, are here 
fully set forth; and some of the best 
ways to overcome them, and get the 
most advantage from them, are point- 
ed out. Asa part of this paper, we 
have a statement made by Mr. Wal- 
ling, the map-publisher, of the size 
and locality of all the Massachusetts 
ponds and lakes having an area of 
more than ten acres. The whole 
number of such ponds is but little 
less than twelve hundred ; and they 
contain an area of 92,938 acres of fresh 
water, —some 145 square miles. This, 
with the rivers, and the ebb and flow 
of the tide about the crooked shores 
of the State, ought to keep Massachu- 
setts clean for some centuries yet, if 
the good advice of the Board of Health 
is heeded in respect to drains and 
sewers. Another paper, by Judge 
French of Concord, an authority among 
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farmers upon drainage, discusses the 
smaller and more manageable topics 
of house-drains in the country towns, 
and shows how frequently the water 
of springs and wells id corrupted by 
the ooze and filth of cess-pools and 
sinks, with proper instruction for 
avoiding such evils. Some of the 
pictures drawn by this writer are no 
less droll than appalling, as witness 
this description of an old farm-house 
cellar : — oui 


“Tn it have been stored all the pota- 
toes, turnips, cabbages, onions, and other 
vegetables for family use. The milk and 
cream, the pork and beef, and cider and 
vinegar, have all met with various acci- 
dents, and from time to time have had 
their juices, in various stages of decay, 
absorbed by the soil ofthe cellar bottom. 
The cats, so neat and peculiar in their 
habits, have slept there to fight the rats 
and mice, who have had their little homes 
behind the walls for a half-century; and 
the sink-spouts have for the same term 


poured into the soil close by their fra- 


grant fluids. ‘The water rushes upward 
and sideway into the cellar, forming, with 
the savory ingredients at which we have 
delicately hinted, a sort of broth, quite 
thin and watery at first, but growing 
thicker as the water slowly subsides, and 
leaves its grosser parts pervading the sur- 
face of the earth, walls and partitions, 
and the floors above fully saturated. All 
this time the air rushes in at the openings 
of the cellar, and presses constantly up- 
ward, often lifting the carpets from the 
floors, and is breathed day and night by 
all who dwell in the house. Does it re- 
quire learned doctors or boards of health 
to inform any rational person that these 
conditions are unfavorable to health?” 


This is suggestive, to say the least; 
and not less so are the details given 
by Dr. Derby, the secretary, in an- 
other paper on “ The Food of the Peo- 
ple of Massachusetts,” in which an 
attempt is made to describe the diet- 
ary of various classes of the inhabit- 
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ants, with a glance at some of the 
ill consequences thereof. Dr. Derby 
regards air, water, and food as “the 
three great influences, which, more 
than all others, affect the health of 
the people;” and, of these, air and 
water are more important than food. 
In bad air, and using bad water, 
man’s health will surely suffer; with 
good air and water he may eat even 
bad food with much impunity. Very 
few articles ranked as food, he says, 
are absolutely unfit to eat; but they 
may become so by the other circum- 
stances of a person’s life; “One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison ” being 
a true proverb. Still, Dr. Derby 
thinks the daily bread of Massachu- 
setts comes very near being unfit to 
eat. He is almost ready to believe 
that “the art of making good, honest, 
leavened Bible bread is lost in Mas- 
sachusetts,” and that the place of the 
scriptural staff of life is taken by 
“pies, fried doughnuts, sweet cakes, 
and other meretricious substitutes.” 
Still the food of many lacks variety ; 
though this spice of life seems to be 
increasing. “It is to be feared that 
our cooks have a fatal facility in the 
use of the frying-pan.. Pies are 
eaten twice a day by most people in 
Massachusetts above the age of five; 
and, if a lunch is called for, it is gen- 
erally pie, and nothing else. Country 
bakers often distribute more pies than 
loaves of bread. Pies are the most 
constantly recurring form of food to 
the traveller throughout the State.” 
In short, if we may believe Dr. Derby, 
it is pie, and not tea (though tea is 
too much used), which the Orpheuses 
of Massachusetts call for and con- 
sume. 


Pie dulcis conjux, pie solo in littore secum, 
Pie veniente die, pie decedente canebat. 


And “the average Massachusetts 
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pie” would be consigned by Dr. Der- 
by to a darker doom than that of 
Eurydice in Virgil’s Georgics, — to 
Pluto’s stomach, no doubt, which we 
may suppose capable of digesting 
even Massachusetts pie, since his lach- 
rymal glands can secrete iron tears. 
Yet the interviews of the Yankee with 
his darling, though frequent, are 
hasty, like his ancestral pudding. 
“The usual or average time occupied 
in the process of taking food by the 
people of this State does not exceed 
from twelve to fifteen minutes for 
each meal. Eating in this manner, 
we do not know when we have had 
enough.” There is also an excessive 
use of tea and coffee, of water, of pork 
and beans, of salt fish, and of the 
other staples of a Massachusetts 
square meal. But when these are 
abandoned, and the people take refuge 
in flavored food, another paper, by Dr. 
Oliver, shows us how injurious are the 
oil of bitter almonds, and other sub- 
stances used for flavoring; while Dr. 
Nichols and Prof. Babcock expose 
new dangers to infant stomachs in 
the adulteration of milk. And then 
Dr. Bowditch publishes a valuable ab- 
stract of his correspondence with two 
hundred physicians on the causes or 
antecedents of consumption, the most 
fatal of all Massachusetts diseases, 
by which it would appear that this 
form of death (quite independent of 
pie, milk, or other articles of food, ex- 
cept pork, which promotes it) may be 
helped on by hereditary influence, by 
drunkenness, by total abstinence, 
overstudy, overwork, marriage, &c., 
and that it is communicated by con- 
tagion. Finally Dr. Draper, in a 
most painful paper concerning “ The 
Homes of the Poor in our Cities,” ex- 
poses the shocking condition of many 
tenement-houses and of whole streets 
in Boston and other Massachusetts 
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cities. As we read on in the volume, 
and find that small-pox prevailed last 
year in some two hundred cities and 
towns in the State, most of which de- 
rived it from Boston, we cease to won- 
der that the death-rate is increasing, 
and experience a slight surprise that 
there are healthy persons enough left 
in the State totake care of the in- 
valids, and bury the dead. 

It is therefore great comfort to read 
Dr. Jarvis’s paperon “ Infant Mortal- 
ity,” and to learn therefrom that Mas- 
sachusetts is, after all, one of the places 
in the whole world where life is the 
least in danger, and where fewer chil- 
dren die than in any European coun- 
try, except Norway. To be sure, in- 
fant mortality is gaining ground, 
especially in Boston; and it may be 
that Massachusetts, in general un- 
wholesomeness, may one day come.to 
rank with England, with Austria, and 
even with unhappy Bavaria, where 
more than twice as many children 
now die. Like most of the papers in 
the volume, Dr. Jarvis’s is well writ- 
ten, and of much interest, though 
somewhat too statistical for light read- 
ing. The whole book, though rather 
a collection of medical essays than a 
report in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is, on that very account perhaps, 
more sure to be widely read, and 
must prove of great service to the 
public, in Massachusetts and beyond 
the borders of the State. 





LIVERPOOL CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL. 

In 1862, when great distress pre- 
vailed in the cotton districts of Eng- 
land, in consequence of the rebellion 
of the Southern States, a public meet- 
ing was convened in Liverpool for 
the purpose of organizing subscrip- 
tions for the relief of those who were 
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suffering from the distress prevailing. 
At this meeting, £15,645 were prom- 
ised ; and an appeal to the town result- 
ed in the handsome sum of £97,216, 
to which £5,852 were added as int- 
erest; making a total, less expenses, of 
£102,678. Remittances were made, 


from time to time, to the Central: 


Executive Committee in Manches- 
ter and other manufacturing towns, 
of £61,999; the last remittance being 
made in 1864. 

It was believed that the Execu- 
tive Committee had in hand, at 
that time, a very large sum unap- 
plied. After a sufficient time had 
elapsed, and it was found that there 
would be no farther claim on the 
funds, the question naturally arose as 
to the disposal of the balance remain- 
ing; amounting to about £40,500, 
including interest. There had long 


been felt in Liverpool the need of a 
convalescent hospital; and, the mat- 


ter being brought to the notice of the 
Executive Committee in 1867, a resolu- 
tion was passed, unanimously recom- 
mending the subscribers to consent to 
the application of the funds to the 
erection of such a hospital, with the 
necessary consent of the Court of 
Chancery. In 1868 a bill was filed in 
chancery, setting forth the facts; and 
the resolutions of the Liverpool Exec- 
utive Committee passed on the 6th of 
June, 1867. The following are ex- 
tracts from that resolution: “None 
who have considered the laws of health 
and disease entertain a doubt that the 
centre of a large town like Liverpool, 
noted for its high death-rate, is not 
the most advantageous place for the 
cure of disease, still less for the resto- 
ration of convalescents to full health 
and vigor. In all our hospitals, there 
are many patients who are weeks or 
months in attaining a state of health 
to fit them to undergo operations, or 
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in recovering after operations, who, in 
purer air, would reach the same point 
in as many days. What is urgently 
needed, then, is ‘a convalescent hospi- 
tal in purer air, — not a separate in- 
stitution, but in connection with our 
three existing hospitals, —to which | 
they might send patients to gain 
strength for operations, or to recover 
from them ; or patients in whose cases 
pure air forms an essential part of 
the medical treatment required. For 
all cases of long-continued, incurable 
disease, there is now in Liverpool, 
practically, no other hospital or refuge 
than the workhouse. Consumption, 
cancer, chronic rheumatism, and simi- 
lar diseases, send into our workhouses, 
to be associated with their ordinary 
inmates, —with the degraded class 
who have been brought there by idle- 
ness and vice, — a certain number of 
persons, who after a life spent in hon- 
est labor, and perhaps in exemplary 
thrift, find themselves disabled by 
incurable disease, or physical debili- 
ty; their savings exhausted by the 
long continuance of disease; and 
their remaining years. without any 
other shelter than the dreary, often 
the dreariest, ward of a workhouse 
hospital in a large town. They have 
no friends ; or the means and patience 
of their friends are worn out. With 
respect to the convalescent hospital, 
its only necessary expenditure, beyond 
that at present incurred for the 
patients in the city hospitals, would 
be limited to the salaries of its 
officers. The patients would cost no 
more in the new hospital than they 
cost at present. They would require 
the same food, medicines, and comforts 
wherever they were; but their trans- 
fer into purer air would not only bene- 
fit themselves, but leave additional 
space for those remaining in the hos- 
pitals.” 
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When the matter came under the 


notice of the Master of the Rolls, . 


authority was given to spend ten 
thousand pounds of the fund in the 
purchase of a suitable site, within easy 
distance of Liverpool, and to devote 
seventeen thousand pounds to the 
erection of a convalescent hospital ; 
the balance to form a fund for the 
future necessities of the hospital. The 
committee appointed to carry out the 
scheme succeeded in procuring a site 
in every way suitable for the purposes. 
It is situated in about the centre of 
the village of Woolton, not more than 
three miles and a half from the town of 
Liverpool. The hospital itself stands 
upon about two hundred square feet 
of land, with nearly twenty acres of 
ground surrounding it. It isin oneof 
the most picturesque spots near Liv- 
erpool; has a most charming and 
varied prospect, and for salubrity is 
unequalled. One feels as if he were 


thirty miles away from the close atmos- 
phere of the town, instead of little 
more than a tenth of the distance. 
The hospital is built in the Gothic 


style of architecture. It has been 
arranged evidently more with a view 
for utility than elegance; though it 
forms an interesting and attractive 
object. Like all English buildings of 
this character, it strikes one at once 
with a sense of substantial and satis- 
factory work. It is built of gray 
brick, with the red sandstone dressings 
80 commonly seen in and around Liv- 
erpool, with bands and figured work 
of blue brick; the walls being all cav- 
ity-built, to insure perfect dryness. 
The hospital consists of a large cen- 
tral building with wings; the whole 
containing basement, ground-floor, 
and one stair-floor. Capacious corri- 
dors run round the back and the two 
sides of the ground-floor, and unite 
the wings with the central portion of 
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the hospital. By this means, as in the 
Boston City Hospital, all the princi- 
pal portions of the whole building are 
connected by 4 covered way. 

The ventilation in these corridors 
is effected by means of glazed doors, 
which form the sides of the corridors ; 
every alternate door sliding in a groove 
upon rollers, so as to’ be easily opened 
atany time. These corridors can also 
be used, in bad weather, for prome- 
nades for the patients. A hydrant 
is placed at the end of each corridor, 
with a sufficient length of hose to 
reach any portion of the building in 
case of fire; and outside the building 
are nine more hydrants similarly pro- 
vided. The bathrooms and lavatories 
are very neatly and indeed beautifully 
fitted up. Each one has apparatus 
for hot and cold water, with douches, 
besides a separate supply of cold 
water for drinking purposes only. 
There are eight dormitories on the 
ground-floor, and eight above. The 
upper wards contain three beds each, 
and the ground-floor six beds each. 
The wards are equally divided between 
male and female patients. The rooms 
are twenty-seven feet and a half by 
twenty-two feet, and fourteen feet 
three inches in height. 

The ventilation is very satisfactory ; 
the admission of air being regulated 
by the Louvre ventilators over the 
doors, which are quite perfect in their 
arrangement, regulating the tempera- 
ture with the greatest nicety. 

The hospital will accommodate a 
hundred patients, allowing a thou- 
sand cubic feet of air to each patient. 
The committee have very wisely pro- 
vided, however, for the probable ex- 
tension of the hospital hereafter, by 
adapting the dining and recreation 
halls, kitchens, and storerooms to the 
accommodation of from two hundred 
to three hundred patients. The dor- 
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mitories are so arranged, that the 


nurses or attendants have the oppor- 
tunity of looking into two of them 
almost at the same moment. The walls 
are protected from the possibility of 
infection by a non-absorbent cement 
(Keene’s Cement), which has been 
used in hospitals with satisfactory 
results. In each wing of the build- 
ing there is a large sitting-room, com- 
fortably fitted up for the use of the 
patients to read in or to lounge (thir- 
ty-eight feet by twenty-four), having 
access by glazed doors to the arcade 
running round the outside of the 
building. One almost wishes he were 
a convalescent, with the privilege of 
repairing here without the trouble of 
riding out three miles, if only to enjoy 
the delicious air, so pure and invigorat- 
ing, and the exquisite scenery, with 
nothing to obstruct the view for miles 
around. The two wings of the build- 
ing are precisely similar in construc- 


The north 


tion and arrangements. 
wing will be occupied by women, and 


the south by men. The kitchens and 
storerooms are, of course, on the base- 
ment-floor. The arrangements of the 
kitchen are very complete, fitted with 
two large ranges and hot-water appa- 
ratus, by which the bath-rooms and 
lavatories are kept constantly supplied. 
The food is passed through a cross 
corridor into serving closets, or dumb- 
waiters, and by them conveyed to the 
dining-hall on the ground-floor, —a 
very spacious room, fifty feet by thirty 
in the centre of the building. The 
inmates enter the dining-hall from 
opposite sides of the room. With the 
exception of their meeting during 
meal-time and religious worship, they 
are to be kept quite separate and dis- 
tinct. It is an open question, however, 
how far this may be good policy in 
the case of convalescents. The reli- 
gious services will be held in what is 
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called the “Gladstone Hall,” situated 


_over the dining-hall; of the same 


dimensions in length and breadth, but 
more lofty. The hall will be used not 
only for religious services, but for lec- 
tures and concerts and other entertain- 
ments during other days of the week. 
It will be fitted up with a rostrum, 
and convenient and easy seats for the 
patients. The naming of the hall as 
the Gladstone Hall is not the least 
interesting feature of the scheme. In 
1868 Mr. Gladstone was defeated in 
the contest for the representation of 
South-west Lancashire. The work- 
ing-men of this district of Lanca- 
shire originated a penny subscription 
to raise a testimonial in honor of 
the premier. Working-men from all 
parts of the kingdom desired to con- 
tribute their penny; and, when the 
list was closed, the sum had reached 
to twelve hundred and fifty pounds. 
It was invested at four per cent, and 
now amounts to somewhere about 
fourteen hundred pounds. After the 
money was raised, the question arose 
as tothe best means of expending it. 
Mr. Gladstone doubly commended 
himself to the esteem of that class of 
men in whom he has always taken a 
lively interest, by settling the matter 
himself. This he did by requesting 
that the sum raised should be ap- 
propriated towards the erection or 
support of a convalescent, hospital 
in the neighborhood of his native 
town. 

When the Gladstone Hall is fin- 
ished, a tablet will be placed in it, 
containing an inscription setting forth 
the circumstances t oder which it has 
been built. As the poor, languishing 
men and women read the inscription 
on that tablet, they will often bless 
the name of one of England’s greatest 
statesmen and noble philanthropists, 
and one of the warmest friends of the 
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poor working-men, — William Ewart 
Gadstone. 

The grounds around the hospital 
present an inequality of surface, which 
‘has been very ingeniously utilized by 
Mr. Kemp of Birkenhead, a very skil- 
ful landscape-gardener. The lower 
terrace is to be laid out as a croquet- 
ground, not so much for the use of the 
officers and their visitors, — as I rec- 
ollect certain grounds in a Soldiers’ 
Home were once used, — but for the 
amusement of the inmates. The hos- 
pital is expected to be ready for inau- 
guration at Easter, when it is confi- 
dently expected that Mr. Gladstone 
will be present. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool are 
indebted very much to the exertions 
of Mr. William Rathbone, M.P., for 
the steady progress of the whale 
scheme. He has taken not only a 
personal interest, but a large pecuniary 
interest, in the hospital. His expe- 
rience at West Kirby, where a 
smaller institution exists solely by 
has own efforts and at his own expense, 
his no -doubt long convinced him 
that convalescent hospitals are one 
of the great needs of: every large 
town, and that such provisions for the 
relief of the respectable poor is one of 
the most urgent and most imperative 
exercises of all truly benevolent men 
like himself. It is a great blessing 
to be able to say that Liverpool 
abounds with just such men. 

Joun WILLIAMs. 





HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 


Tue readers of “Old and New” 


for July, 1871, may recall an article 


upon “The Cambridge (England) 
Examinations for Women.” 

We have now to state the details of 

-@ like scheme about to be undertaken 

n this country, under the auspices and 
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guaranty of Harvard University, with 
the co-operation of one or more local 
societies for promoting the better edu- 
cation of women.. - 

The Woman’s Education Asso- 
ciation in Boston has taken the lead 
in the matter; and we quote from its 
Annual Report a brief résumé of the 
work in England : — 

“ The Universities of Cambridge and Lon- 
don publish each year a schedule of subjects 
for study, accompanied with suggestions 
about books, &c., and the offer of certificate: 
of proficiency (with honorable mention foi 
unusual merit) to all women above the ag¢ 
of eighteen years who shall pass examination 
in the July next following. 

“ The result ofa four-years’ experiment has 
shown, on the.one hand, that women are anx- 
ious to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to test their acquirements, and, on the other, 
that persons holding university certificates 
are so eagerly sought for as teachers, that 
the demand far exceeds the supply.” 

With the prestige of this success- 
ful experiment before them, the mem- 
bers of the society applied to Harvard 
University to try the like here. The 
corporation responded with readiness 
and efficiency. An inquiry was made 
as to the amount and quality of work 
at present accomplished in the schools 
for girls, so as to fix the point at 
which the standard for the examina- 
tions should be placed. A careful 
selection of subjects was made. In 
many cases, the best books on these 
subjects were sought for ; and, to give 
the best possible explanation of the 
kind of work desired, a complete set of 
specimen examination-papers has been 
made out, and printed in a pongeie 
now before us. } 

The examinations are of two grades: 

I. The Preliminary Examination 
for certificates of attainment for young 
women not less than seventeen years 
old. 


1 Harvard University. Examinations for Wo- 
nem in 1874. Cambridge, University Press, 
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II. An Advanced Examination for 
young women who have passed the 
Preliminary Examination, and are not 
less than eighteen years old. 

None will be admitted as candi- 
dates for the second grade who have 
not passed the first. 

I. The Preliminary Examination 
will embrace the following subjects : 
English, French, physical geography, 
either elementary botany or ele- 
mentary physics, arithmetic, algebra 
through quadratic equations, plane 
geometry, history, and any one of the 
three languages, German, Latin, and 
Greek. 

It will observed that the candidate 
must offer. herself in at least two 
languages besides English. It is 
also to be noticed, that there is no 
encouragement of specialties in this 
work. It is the foundation for a 
liberal education. Success in it will 
imply that the candidate has done 
the best work in one of our best 
high schools. 

The Advanced Examination pre- 
supposes that the young woman has 
reached a point in her education 
when she may suitably determine 
what kind of studies she prefers to 
pursue, whether because she feels 
herself. better fitted for one than for 
another, or because some one may be 
more useful to her. 

The subjects are therefore divided 
into groups, from each of which she 
may choose two or more studies. 


“The Advanced Examination will be 
divided into five sections, in one or more of 
which the candidate may present herself. 
These sections are as follows : — 

“1, Languages. — Candidates may offer 
' any two of the following languages: English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 

-<. ’ Natural Science. —Candidates may 
offer any two of the following subjects : chem- 
istry, physics, botany, mineralogy, geology. 

“3, Mathematics. — Candidates must pre- 


sent solid geometry, algebra, logarithms, 
and plane trigonometry, and any one of the 
three following subjects : analytic geometry, 
mechanics, spherical trigonometry, and as- 
tronomy. 

“4, History. —In 1874 candidates may 
offer either of the two following subjects : 
the history of Continental Europe during the 
period of the Reformation, 1517-1648 ; Eng- 
lish and American history from 1688 to the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

“5. Philosophy.— Candidates may offer 
any three of the following subjects: mental 
philosophy, moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, 
political economy.” 

For both examinations, under each 
subject is stated the amount of work 
required, or the proportion of the book 
or books to be studied ;.and, in. nearly 
all cases, the books themselves are 
indicated. 

The kind of work may be inferred 
from the specimen questions. It is a 
subject for congratulation that a good 
general training is insisted upon in 
the earlier work; but throughout 
there is a steady aim at something 
better than mere memory-training or 
text-book work. 

The candidate in botany must sub- 
mit lists of (I.) seventy-five different 
species, or of (II.) two hundred be- 
longing to thirty different natural 
orders which she has herself deter- 
mined, and the structure of which 
she is prepared to demonstrate. In 
geology (II.) she must submit a list 
of minerals and fossils which she is 
prepared to identify and describe. 
And the chemistry questions presup- 
pose actual laboratory work. In his- 
tory (I.) the young woman must have 
done some thinking of her own, who 
can answer such questions as that in 
regard to the boundaries of the United 
States in 1783, in 1803, in 1821, in 
1848; or about the respective posi- 
tions of the Emperors, Charles L., 
Charles V., Francis II., Napoleon I, 
Nicholas L, and William I. 
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It is a pleasure to find that the two 
periods selected for advanced study 
in history are the two dearest to the 
hearts of Protestant New-Englanders, 
— the Reformation-period, from 1517 
to 1648, or that covering the history 
of both England and America from 
1688 to 1800. 

From first to last, there is no work 
set for effect, —for the sake of the 
name of it. Indeed, as to Greek, it is 
expressly said, — 

“ Candidates are advised, however, not to 
prepare themselves for this preliminary exami- 
nation in Greek, unless they intend to pre- 
sent themselves also at the advanced exami- 
nation ; the amount of knowledge required at 
the latter being the least which would re- 
pay them for the time spent in learning the 


The hints in regard to Latin will 
be of great value, not only to the 
student, but to many teachers. The 
description, “exact and exacting,” 
marks a type of teaching indispensa- 
ble for the attainment of marked ex- 
cellence in any language. 

In fact, it may be said, in general, 
that the publication of the- pamphlet 
might mark an era in teaching, even 
if no examinations came of it. The 
high standard it raises, the sterling 
value of the books it recommends, 
must have an influence upon the 
schools. ¥ 

And it is not out of place here to 
venture the prediction, that, at an 
early day, it will be discovered that 
it is too late to begin to prepare for 
this work at fourteen. The young 
woman who is to present herself for 


the advanced examination at eighteen’ 


or nineteen must have begun serious 
(not hard) work at ten or eleven. 
Parents and teachers will begin to 
find out how precious are the years 
that are now idled away from eight 
to thirteen. 

Upon the last page of the pamphlet 
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are printed the certificates to be given 
to successful candidates. They are of 
such interest and importance, that we 
insert them in-full. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 
A—— B—— has passed (passed with dis- - 
tinction) (passed with the highest distinction) 
the Preliminary Examination, held at ——on 
the —— of ——, 1874, under the direction of 
the faculty of Harvard College, and is enti- 
tled to proceed to the Advanced Examination, 


President. 
Camprineeg, 1 August, 1874. 

The list of subjects for this exami- 
tion is added. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
ADVANCED EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 
A—— B——., having duly passed the Pre- 

liminary Examination on the —— of —— 
1874, has been admitted to the Advanced Ex- 
amination in the section [s] of ——, and has 
passed (passed with distinction) (passed with 
the highest distinction) the prescribed exami- 
nation in ——, held at —— under the direc- 
tion of the faculty of Harvard College, on 
the —— of ——, 1875. 

President. 
CamBrineg, 1 August, 1875. 

Upon the probable market value of 
these certificates to young women wish- 
ing to teach are based the expecta- 
tions of any immediate success of the 
plan. The amateur student may 
eventually be attracted by it; but at 
present the chief interest in it will 
be taken by those who mean to be 
teachers. 

The difficulty of setting up or main- 
taining any uniform standard of ac- 
quirements for teachers has been one 
of the most serious problems in edu- 
cation. The school committee of one 
town will accept what another will re- 
fuse; and, even worse than that, the 
teacher who has proved her capacity 
in one town is not seldom exposed to 
a mortifying questioning in another, 
sometimes from men wholly unfit to 
judge of her ability. 
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A certificate signed by the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University will be 
at once a mast potent recommenda- 
tion and a defence. 

It was this need for some com- 
petent authority not only to recom- 
mend good teachers, but to protect the 
public against poor ones, that has 
led to this work. 

Its scope is very wide. The uti- 
versity stands ready to do its part, 
wherever societies can be formed to 
take charge of the local work. It 
does not ask young women to come to 
Cambridge ; but it will send its repre- 
sentative,with the examination papers, 
wherever a properly constituted soci- 
ety will bring together a sufficient 
“number of candidates. So far as in- 


tent or possibility goes, Portland and 

St. Louis are upon an equal footing. 
The work of a local society would 

be, beside bringing together candi- 


dates, “to make the necessary an- 
nouncements of time, place, fees, ex- 
penses, and general conditions, to 
provide proper board and lodging, 
to provide an examination room, to 
supervise the examination, to collect 
fees, and to assist young women who 
cannot afford to pay the fees and ex- 
penses.” 

The university supplies the exami- 
nation papers, and a person to: take 
charge of the work. The papers of 
answers are examined under the di- 
rection of the university. 

The expenses are to be borne by 
the local societies, and consist, first, 
of the amount paid to the university 
for making out the papers. This will, 
of course, be less in proportion to the 
number of societies that may unite in 
the work. Second, the amount to be 
paid for examining the work of the 
candidates. This would be paid at so 
much for each student’s paper; the 
whole depending on the number in 
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any one study. Third, the incidental 
charges, — room-rent, expenses of the 
examiner from the university, salary 
of local secretary, &c. 

A part of this sum, if not all of it, 
would be returned to the local socie- 
ties in fees from the candidates, which 
might be different in different places, 
but would probably not vary much 
from fifteen dollars. 

A further work may be expected to 
grow up for the local societies, as it 
has in England, in providing, in some 
places, special instruction for the can- 
didates; byt this: is remote, and per- 
haps will never be so much needed 
here as there. 

The Woman’s Education Associa- 
tion of Boston have printed a circular 
for the use of persons wishing to be 
candidates, which can be obtained free, 
by addressing the secretary of their 
committee, Mrs. Charles G. Loring, 
No. 1 Mount Vernon Place, Boston. 
The pamphlet with examination pa- 
pers will be forwarded upon the re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. 


There are, no doubt, people, not a 
few of them, who will find their own 
special theories about the education 
of girls either traversed or quite ig- 
nored by the scheme. From them it 
may be tg0 much to expect for it an 
impartial judgment or a favorable 
reception ; but, to those who are sin- 
cerely working for better things, it 
must commend itself as a “ chance of 
doing something practical to improve 
girls’ education, — not in some world 


. which we could have devised if we 


had been consulted, but in the actu- 
al world in which girls are living.” 
The examinations are meant to, test 
the work that girls are now doing, 
and to offer a point at which more 
advanced work of the same kind may 
aim. 
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THE FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A FEW years ago an American mer- 
chant, travelling in Europe for health 
and pleasure, found the general dese- 
cration of the Lord’s Day, and neglect 
of the child population, a great scandal 
to his New England conscience. He 
therefore returned as soon as he could 
settle his business concerns in this 
country, and, with his whole family, 
devoted two or three years to the inau- 
guration of Sunday schools, and the 
promulgation of Sunday school ideas 
in various parts of the Continent. 

The institution as it exists among 
us was at that time almost unknown. 
A few Methodists and Baptists had 
caught the idea; Protestant mission- 
aries usually had a school connected 
with their missons ; and “ preachings 
to children,” originating in Count 
Zinzendorf’s movement, were common 


in Germany: but a Sunday school as 
we conceive of it, an efficient organ- 
ization of lay labor, was utterly un- 


known. So the seed sown by our mer- 
chant friend fell into virgin soil. The 
difficulties to be overcome were great, 
arising, in large part, from the deter- 
mined hostility of ministers and school- 
masters to allowing the laity the priv- 
ilege of teaching religion. 

Nevertheless the success was suffi- 
cient to warrant the formation of the 
Foreign Sunday School Association, 
which is composed chiefly of ladies, 
who, divided into committees of the 
four leading European languages, keep 
up a correspondence of sympathy and 
aid with Sunday school workers, or 
those who may be induced to become 
such, in all lands. 

The committees meet separately for 
business every month; and a joint 
meeting of all is held the first Thursday 
of every month, at which time stran- 
gers interested in the work are often 
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present, letters received during the 
month read, appropriations made, &c. 

The society is now in communica- 
tion with Spain, France, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Greece, Italy, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Mexico, Bra- 
zil, and Japan ; and the letters of its 
correspondents are at times of deep 
interest. In some of these countries 


‘the work is as yet in its infancy ; but 


in others, especially in Germany, it has 
proved by its rapid progress to have 
met the exact needs of that commu- 
nity and church. A Sunday school 
missionary supported by its aid re- 
ports in that country 1,233 schools 
(exclusive of Methodist and Baptist), 
4,720 teachers, and 80,785 pupils as 
the present results of the society’s 
eight-years’ work. 

To carry on this agency some money 
is required; although, as there are no 
paid officers, correspondents, &c., its 
expenditures are on a very economical 
scale. 

Ten dollars sent to Italy or France 
will establish a school there; and an 
occasional gift of like magnitude will 
keep it afloat until it becomes self- 
supporting. 

There is also advertising to be done, 
postage to be paid, stationery to be pro- 
cured, notices to be printed, circulars 
to be translated, &c. For these needs 
the association earnestly solicits the 
American public for a few thousands 
of its surplus abundance, and assures 
those who are willing to plant in this 
quarter of the Lord@’s vineyard, that 
the increase will be sixty or a hundred 
fold. erty 

The President of the Foreign Sun- 
day -School Association is Albert 
Woodruff, 130 State Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; the Treasurer, G. 8. Scofield, 
8 Bible House, New York City. Ad- 
dress Mr. Scofield with remittances. 

M. E. Winstow. 
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* HELIOTYPE. 

Tue pictures produced by the new 
process known as the heliotype differ 
essentially from the carbon pictures, 
which attracted so much notice on 
their first exhibition: they also dif- 
fer as much from those produced by 
the photo-lithographic process, the 
photo-galvanographic, the photo-elec- 
tric, or the photo-engraving. With 
all of these, the heliotype has been 
more or less confounded, because, in 
each of these processes, the use of 
bichromated gelatine is an essential 
feature. 

Bichromated gelatine, which is 
simply common glue dissolved in hot 
water, with a suitable portion of 
bichromate of potash added to the 
solution, is a compound peculiarly sen- 
sitive to light, but in a different way 
from ordinary photographic paper, 
When a portion of it is exposed to 
the rays of the sun for a certain time, 
another portion being carefully cov- 
ered, the exposed portion is found to 
have undergone g remarkable change, 
which makes it waterproof, and no 
longer soluble in hot water; while the 
protected parts are stillsoluble. This 
fact was generally known as early as 
1839; and various attempts have been 
made to apply the knowledge effectu- 
ally. From it have sprung two dif- 
ferent processes, including, in the first 
group, pictures like the carbons, in 
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which every impression is produced 
by a fresh operation with the gela- 
tine ; and in the second group the 
various forms of photo-lithography, in 
all of which the bichromated gelatine, 
in one form or another, is used as a 
matrix for forming the plate from 
which the printing is done. In the 
carbon pictures it is actually the 
bichromated gelatine, colored with car- 
bon, which forms the lines, and the 
light and shade. 

The first step in all these processes 
is to get a good photographic negative, 
and use the gelatine sheet asa sensi- 
tive paper. The picture having been 
printed on the gelatine, and, by a 
peculiarly ingenious method, attached 
to a plain sheet of paper, the soluble 
parts are washed away, and we have 
the remarkable carbon pictures. The 
fine copies by this method, from the 
Sistine Chapel, will recur to all. This 
is also the method used by the Auto- 
type Company. The results are fine; 
but the process is comparatively slow, 
depending on the weather, and ne- 
cessarily repeated in detail for every 
picture. 

Photo-lithography, with its varia- 
tions, is a transfer, with lithographic 
ink, on to stone or zinc, of the picture 
printed on the gelatine sheet; which 
is a picture in relief and depression, 
not in color. It was this which sug- 
gested to Mr. Woodbury its use as a 
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mould from which to obtain a metal 
mould. This, in turn, being filled 
with a solution of colored gelatine, 
transfers to the paper a duplicate of 
the first impression ; the result a pic- 
ture resembling the carbons, obtained, 
however, by a different process, and 
independent of light. 

Having said what heliotyping is 
not, we proceed to explain what it is. 
As early as 1856, Mons. Poitevin dis- 
covered that the gelatine unaffected 
by light, though soluble in hot water, 
became simply spongy in cold water, 
and swelled. The parts affected by the 
light, in proportion to the exposure, 
were more or less waterproof; those 
completely exposed having the pores 
entirely closed, those partially exposed, 
as in the half-tones, absorbing more 
or less water. In proportion to the 
waterproof condition, the greasy litho- 
graphic ink attaches itself to the sur- 


face of the gelatine, and an impression 


can be taken. If the gelatine plate 
were firm enough to print from, the 
process would be very simple; but the 
mass of swollen gelatine is too soft 
and spongy for any thing but the 
most careful usage, and soon becomes 
crushed and useless even when attached 
to glass plates. Many soft and deli- 
cate effects, however, have been pro- 
duced by this process, as early as 1868 ; 
but it was not reliable. There was 
great risk of injury to the plates; 
and the pictures lacked force and 
vigor. 

Mr. Ernst Edwards’s improvement 
consisted in adding a portion of chrome 
alum to the solution of gelatine and 
bichromate of potash, sufficient to 
give firmness and toughness to the 
prepared sheet, without destroying 
its sensitive properties. The film is 
of the thickness of heavy paper, tawny’ 
in color, quite flexible, and will en- 
dure quite rough usage. 
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The process of obtaining a picture, 
for instance a copy of an Albert. Du- 
rer or of one of the lovely engravings - 
from the Tosti Collection, or a full- 
length photograph, is one and the 
same. <A good negative having been 
secured, and an impression taken on 
the bichromated gelatine sheet (usu- 
ally effected in about twenty minutes, 
when a faint copy of the picture can 
be seen ), the sheet is taken to a dark 
room to protect it from the effect of 
the actinic rays of the sun, and, under 
cold water, brought in contact with a 
sheet of zinc. Being withdrawn, it is 
held firmly in place by atmospheric 
pressure. Absolute contact being es- 
sential, a curious little instrument is 
used, called a “ squeegee :” it is a long 
strip of rubber let into a long strip of 
wood. This is passed rapidly and firm- 
ly over the plate on the gelatine side, 
forcing out the smallest air-bubbles, 
and giving perfect uniformity to the 
surface. The double plate is then 
immersed agairi in the cold-water bath 
long enough to remove the superfluous 
bichromate, and prevent further action 
from light. It is then ready for the 
printing-press. 

To secure intensity of color, and 
sharp outlines, a stiff black ink is used - 
first, followed by a second roller with 
thinner purple or brown ink, where 
peculiar half-tone effects are desired : 
in this way a bichromatic effect is pro- 
duced. The plate being inked, a mask 
of thin oiled paper is laid over it, hay- 
ing an opening exactly correspond- 
ing in outline to the finished picture: 
this leaves the border of the paper 
white and clear; so that, in fact, the 
picture is already mounted when 
printed. 

After every impression, the gelatine 
surface is thoroughly sponged with 
cold water, to renew the effect from 
the relative absorption. 
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.A plate can be used from five hun- 
dred to a thousand or fifteen hundred 
times, without apparent injury. A 
printer can produce from one hundred 
to five hundred impressions in a day 
In case of accident to a film, an hour 
will replace it, at a trifling expense. 
By using a tinted water for the spon- 
ging process, an India-paper effect can 
be produced, also the so-called pottery 
and enamel shades. 

There seems no limit to the possible 
use of heliotyping, not only in repro- 
ducing, within the means of all, the 
most precious treasures of the past, 
and copying busts and statues, rare 
coins and medals, but for maps, plans 
of various kinds, architectural designs, 
and book illustrations, enlarging or 
reducing at pleasure the size of the 
original in the copy. 

Every thing within the sphere of 
photography is’ within its sphere, 
adding thereto the special excellence 
of lithography. In fact, the helio- 
type is the application of photography 
to the printing-press, supplementing 
all previous known processes. The pic- 
tures are in effect photographs printed 
in printer’s ink, on an ordinary print- 
ing-press, requiring no mounting, pro- 
duced at a small cost, with great 
rapidity, independent of weather, and 
possessing all the permanency of a 
fine engraving. 

Those who have seen only the 
copies from the Gray Collection, dis- 
played by J. R. Osgood & Co., have 
little idea of the exceeding delicacy 
and exquisite finish of the copies 
from the Tosti Collection, or of archi- 
tectural designs and botanical illustra- 
tions. 

The finer the original, the finer the 
copy; for every thing is reproduced 
with absolute certainty, —the faults 
and disfigurements, as well as the 
merits. 
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A DRAMA ON BEETHOVEN. 
WemAR, March 15, 1873, 

Dear Epitor, — Did you everhear 
of “ Adelaide: Genre-bild mit Gesang,” 
by Hugo Muller? Harriet and I saw 
it performed the other night at the 
theatre here, and cried buckets over 
it; or rather I did, and she wanted 
to. 
It is a lovely, simple picture from 
life, played in a straight-forward, un- 
affected manner by these matter-of- 
fact Germans, who know no other law 
than that of truth and reality. That 
is why they can have a good theatre, 
which, you know, is no paradox. 

Here upon the stage we saw a real 
German room, with old-fashioned, 
shabby German furniture ; and a regu- 
lar German wasch-frau was putting 
away the washing, wliile she carried 
on a voluble conversation with a thor- 
oughly German landlady. To this 
babble entered — Beethoven ’ in the 
flesh : the statue from the Music Hall 
stepped down from before the organ, 
only not bronze, but living. He 
walked forward slowly, his head 
slightly bowed, his hand in his breast, 
murmuring to himself; too absolved, 
apparently, to heed the gabble of the 
women, although it now came upon 
him in’ a volley of complaints and 
remonstrances, to which he made no 
satisfactory answer, but finally turned 
his combatants out of the room with 
some violence of manner. 

It is perfectly characteristic of Ger- 
many to have yourroom full of wash- 
erwomen and landladies. 

Poor Beethoven was so irritated by 
this clatter, that all his musical ideas 
were driven from his head. Then 
came Clara, the pretty little daughter 
of the landlady, who soothed and 

1 They say Beethoven here, with the emphasis 


on the first syllable; and, as this is Germany, I 
suppose that is right, 
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cheered him. From their tender talk 
it appears that she alone is the con- 
fidante of his terrible secret; she alone 

‘knows that Beethoven is deaf. She 
alone of all the world can make her- 
self understood by him, for she has 
been his pet from childhood; and by 
the motion of her lips he understands 
the words she says, although he can- 
tot hearthem. Clara-sits at his feet, 
and they have a pretty, loving inter- 
change of confidence. He tells her 
many things about his early love for 
Adelaide, how strong it was, and how 
intense, but how she was forced to leave 
him, because he was only an obscure 
musician, to marry a rich and noble 
suitor. And Clara confesses that she 
has a lover, Franz Lachner, the young 
man who copies music for Beethoven, 
but they cannot marry, because her 
mother refuses to give her to any one 
who has not at least as much as two 
hundred thalers. When the dear 
Beethoven hears this, he exclaims, 
“T will go now and write a sonata 
for which I shall be paid two hundred 
thalers, and you shall have it for your 
wedding-portion. 

When he is gone, comes Franz 
with a roll of music he has been copy- 
ing for the composer. 

“The piece is lovely, Clara!” he 
says. “It is a song, called ‘ Ade- 
laide.’ ” 

“¢ Adelaide!’” she exclaims. 
“That is the name: it must be written 
for the lady he loved so in his youth. 
Ah! sing it to me, Franz.” 

They go to the piano. 


She plays 
the accompaniment; and Franz sings 
the world-renowned, beautiful song. 
The part of “Franz” was played 
by the tenor of the opera company, 
who has a beautiful voice, and is a 


very good actor. You see, although 
the opera troupe and the acting com- 
pany are made up of separate mem- 
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bers, they can be worked in together 
in this way. 

As for the orchestra, it is ausge- 
zeichnet, as we say here; and the ac- 
companiment was charmingly played. 

Before Franz-finished the song, and 
was lingering over the last modula- 
tions of the name “ Adelaide,” the 
door opened, and a lady in a thick 
veil entered. She paused without 


‘attracting the attention of the others, 


and listened, apparently much moved. 
As soon as it was ended, Clara ad- 
vanced to meet the stranger, who 
asked at once for “Herr Beethoven,” 
and begged so earnestly to see him, 
that Clara at last consented to sum- 
mon him, although, she said, he al- 
ways refused to see anybody. Clara 
in fact fancied, from the emotion of 
the lady, that she must be some former 
friend of the composer, — perhaps 
even Adelaide. And Clara tried to 
prepare the other for the dreadful 
secret ; but she did not dare, nor could 
she bring herself, fo speak the words; 
and as Beethoven entered the room 
she left it. Franz had already disap- 
peared. 

Adelaide was veiled at first; and 
Beethoven did not know her, for her 
voice, alas! he heard not. He as- 
sumed her to be one of the many sen- 
timental admirers who come to him 
for an autograph, an impromptu com- 
position, or even (“but this Heaven 
forbid !” he says) a lock of his hair. 

Every thing she said he answered 
mal-apropos, and grew more and 
more embarrassed; for of course he 
did not understand her. “As you 
are evidently English, madame, and 
do not make yourself well understood, 
perhaps you will have the kindness to 
write down your request.” 

Puzzled and surprised, Adelaide 
looks intently in his face; and now, 
at last, he recognizes her. In the 
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first moments of delight and rapture 
at seeing her again, after twenty 
years of separation, he forgets every 
thing but the pleasure of seeing her; 
he forgets that this is all that is now 
possible to him. “ How lovely, how 
unchanged, you are still!” he says. 
But when, after a little while, she 
begins to unfold to him the history of 
these years of separation, he under- 
stands nothing. She tells of her 
loneliness, her longing for the past, 
he expresses no sympathy; she de- 
scribes her sufferings, he shows no 
grief; when at last she declares that 
she is now free, that she has returned 
to find him, she receives no answer- 
ing rapture. During her recital, all 
the joy has died from his face, and 
gloom has come back and settled 
there; for, while the story goes on 
that he cannot hear, he is struggling 
with the knowledge of the revelation 


he has to make: and when she pauses, 
and draws back from him, surprised 
and hurt, after a terrible effort he be- 
ins his confession. 
“Yes, Adelaide,” he says, “I see 
you; and your face, your motions, re- 
call all our happiness of long ago: but 


I hear you not. The door between 
my inner being and the outward world 
is forever closed. Adelaide, I am 
deaf!” 

Then, for a few moments, he com- 
plains bitterly over such a fate. He 
tells her how sensitive he is to it; 
how not for worlds would he have it 
known. 

“This indeed,” he says, “is the 
irony of fate. How would the world 
laugh at the idea of a deaf man, who 
cannot hear even the simplest song of 
the birds, pretending to write music! 
A painter might indeed be deaf, for 
he can always see the beauties of na- 
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ture, and transfer them to his canvas; 
the poet, also, for his world is all with- 
in him, what he writes in silent still- 
ness may others read: but for a com- 
poser not to hear the things he 
himself originates is too ridiculous. 
If it were known, all the world would 
laugh, and point its finger at the deaf 
musician. 

“ And now,” he says, after’a little 
interval of silent and mutual sorrow, 
“and now, dearest Adelaide, you must 
leave me, and leave me forever! To 
see you once more has been rapture ; 
but to continue to see you, without 
hearing your voice, without the power 
of talking with you, would be intol- 
erable.” 

Adelaide, overwhelmed and sob- 


‘bing, endeavors to change his deter- 


mination ; but he is firm. Tore-assure 
her a little about his loneliness, he 
tells her about Clara, the young girl 
who is so devoted to him, who under- 
stands him, and watches over him like 
a child. And after a few more ten- 
der words of quiet parting, after a few 
caresses, with intense emotion strong- 
ly suppressed, he tears himself away 
from her, and disappears into his 
chamber. 

That is the end of it; and they 
never meet any more. 

But Adelaide sees Clara, tells her 
to watch over the dear old man, for 
her sake (Adelaide’s), as well as his 
own; and at parting she leaves with 
Clara a little handful of money. 

It is much more than two hundred 
thalers; and Clara and Franz can 
now be married, and take Beethoven 
home to live with them, and watch 
over him and tend him fondly all the 
rest of his life, 

8. H. 
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[Figures] to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; e.g., 1 very easy,7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 


JorpEeNs & Martens, Broadway, 
New York. 

Rondo Capriccioso. E. 6, 

F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy . .75 

A very fine edition of one of the 
most popular piano pieces Mendels- 
sohn ever wrote. The foreign cop- 
ies too often are blurred and indis- 
tinct, being taken from old and well 
worn plates. The engraving of this 
is accurate and careful, the impres- 
sion exceedingly clear, and in addi- 
tion, all difficult passages are care- 
fully fingered by H. C. Timm. 


Lieder ohne Worte. F. Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy. 

The forty-two numbers differ in 
price as well as in key and degree of 
difficulty. The three now before us, 
Confiance, No. 4, in A, Consolation, 
No. 9,in E, and Espoir, No. 16, in A, 
aré gmong the simplest, as well as 
shortest of the Songs without Words. 
Like the Rondo Capriccioso, the im- 
pressions are from freshly-engraved 
plates, and are remarkably clear and 
distinct ; the music, that in the for- 
eign edition is crowded on to one 
page, is spread over two. If, like 
the edition published by Russell, each 
number were carefully fingered, noth- 
ing further could be desired. How- 
ever limited the musical library, how- 
ever eclectic the taste, no music lover 
can afford to be without at least a 
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few of the Lieder. If he is wise, he 

will own them all. Failing of that, 

the three mentioned are a good be- 
ginning. 
Vocat. 

Jubilate. F. 4. J. Mosenthal. .50 
A solo quartette and chorus by 

the well known organist of Calvary 
church, New York. The opening 
chorus is a spirited A’legro, with fine 
accompaniment for piano or organ. 
The second movement Allegretto, a 
duet for soprano and tenor with brief 
solo passages. The Gloria Patri at 
the close is very satisfying, both in 
the voice part and the accompani- 
ment. Any choir of good average 
ability with careful training could 
easily master it, and both give and 
receive pleasure with it. The edition 
is quite attractive with its quaint ru- 
bricated title page. 

Dormi Pure. 4. F (E to F). 
Salvatore Scuderi ° 50 
Number 4 in a collection of fav or- 

ite Italian songs rendered into Eng- 

lish. In this case, the English ver- 
sion is by Fanny Raymond Ritter. 


_A graceful serenade. Movement, An- 


dante un poco mosso. Accompani- 
ment quite musical, but not difficult. 


Wma. A. Ponp & Co., 547 Broadway, 
New York. 
Phi Kappi Psi March. 3. E> 
F. Muller. . . 75 
Dedicated by the Ne ew York Gam. 
ma to the Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity. 
: 881 
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The music would not impress any 
one strongly, unless played with 
great energy and spirit; but the en- 
graving on the title page is quite a 
study. It is certainly mystical and 
rather awe-inspiring ; probably preg- 
nant with meaning to the initiated, 
as it is, without doubt, the secret in- 
signia of the society, which should 
bring forth none but good works un- 
der the immediate supervision of such 
an all-seeing eye. 


Zampa. 6. D® Sidney Smith. .75 

A Fantaisie de Concert on themes 
from Herold’s well known Zampa. 
Mr. Smith is a prolific writer for the 
piano-forte, and understands its capa- 
bilities as well as any transcriber 
we have this side the water. Every- 
thing he treats is effectively and 
brilliantly arranged for the piano; 
we are conscious of a preference for 
‘his transcriptions above his original 
compositions. <A brilliant concert or 
exhibition piece, with a simpler ar- 
rangement of some of the more 
difficult passages on another line. 
There are ten andante movements 
that are quite pleasing, with room 
for unlimited effect in the dilegro 
vivace ed impetuoso. 


School for Octave playing. H. 
Mayer. 
Book1 . ; « «AS 
- 2». 0 2.0 « 2 », » ae 
The two books form a progressive 
series of octave studies, carefully 
arranged to include every form of 
octave passages, from the simplest 
to the most involved, interlaced 
legato, staccato, etc. It is worse 
than useless to attempt to practise 
octaves until the hand is sufficiently 
grown to reach the eight notes and 
strike them clearly. That point at- 
tained, no better books of studies 
could be suggested for the use of a 
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conscientious, diligent pupil, than the 
two noticed above. 


VocaL. 


Be sti'l, oh Heart. 8. E(D. to 
E). John Zundel . . - 30 
A solo with chorus ad libitum. As 
sung by Miss Antoinette Stirling 
and the choir of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beyond the Smiling and the 
Weeping. 3. B® (F to ini 
John Zundel.. . . .30 
Also a solo with ahem. as sung 

by Miss Stirling, etc. The words 

of the latter the well known hymn 
by Dr. Bonar. The former, the 

German Beruhiguny. Both pieces 

are pleasing’ and melodic, not. diffi- 

cult in range or execution, and 
capable of good effect on serious 
occasions, such as the late Mr. 

Greeley’s funeral, for which the 

second number was es dle- 

signed. 


The Warrior's Return. 3. F. 
(C to E). Berthold Tours. . 


So the Children Say. 3. C. 

(D to E). Berthold Tours. . .40 

The first, as sung by Mr. Charles 
Santley; cheerful and sufficiently 
sentimental. 

The second, the legend ef a little 
fay, . 

‘* Who weary with a long day’s flight, 

Nestled deep within a blue-bell bright,”’ 


00 


and wrought sad mischief when an 
innocent maiden plucked the flower 
and placed itin her hair. Of course 
there was a “ miller’s son” to make 
the story properly involved. 
Linger Near Me Little Darling. 
2. B*. Violetta ° 
Make Believe I’m Dreaming. 
Dh: Bs. VR: 0:5 «-«)-« At 
Mildly sentimental ballads. Words 


40 
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by Geo. Cooper. Lithograph title 
page to each, of the tenderest type. 


One Smile of Thine. 3. E mi- 
nor (D to E). Fabio Cam- 
meme. « a ° . 30 


In the Time of peo’ Blossom. 

3. D (D to D). Fabio 

Campana... o” «eae 

The first, an Arabian love song, 
with its burden Aika! Light and 
Joy! The second, one more of the 
author’s graceful, musical songs, 
movement andante, accompaniments 
not difficult. 


The Raft. 4. E minor (A to 

E). Ciro Pinsuti 50 

A descriptive song, only acceptable 
when well sung and played ; as much 
depending on the somewhat difficult 
accompaniment as upon the vocal 
part ; a good barytone would be best 
for good effect. 


R. Schumann. 


Two Vocat Duets. 
1. Come when the Soft Twilight falls. 


a Sa o « 

2. When Gentle Winds. 2. F. .30 
The words, and presumably the 
skilful adaptation of the Schumann 
melodies, are by J. E. Carpenter. 
Both are fromthe Schumann Album; 
for the first, the lovely Rondo, No. 
22. The second, the well-known 
Joyous Farmer, No. 10. Scarcely a 
note needing change to make of the 
piano gems equally choice duets, for 
soprano, or tenor and alto, within 


. the range and capacity of ordinary 


singers who are really music lovers. 


Beautiful Dreams. 4. E> (C to 
E”), W.C. Levey. .. . .40 
A waltz song, with aclear rhythm, 

and simple accompaniment. Melody 

easily caught. English and Italian 
words also. Likely to prove attrac- 
tive. 


Drrson & Co. Boston and New York. 


Organ at Home. . . . « $2.50 

A collection of new. and standard 
music by the best composers, ex- 
pressly selected and arranged for 
reed organs and melodeons. Can be 
used as effectively on the piano The 
index includes nearly three hundred 
well-known names, affording some- 
thing for every taste, — “‘ the grave, 
the gay, the lively and severe.” Not 
a single piece can be termed difficult, 
a great advantage to many young 
musicians. 

The. Bell. 3. FE. Cum 
Lange. .. ° 50 
Better known as the Gilickehen 

Mazurka. Bright and graceful, like 
everything we have thus far seen by 
the well-known author. Some octave 
passages present difficulties for small 
hands, otherwise the requirements 
are those of a light touch and a de- 
cided swing in the rhythm. 

Aida Waltz, 3. B*. Verdi. .30 
A simple arrangement of a waltz 

movement, from Verdi’s opera, by 

J. S. Knight, who understands thor- 

oughly the requirements of such a 

transcription. 

Bacchanal. 4. Adolphe 
Golde... . 65 
A Chanson Bacchique for the piano. 

Played with energy, fire, and preci- 

sion, would be effective. Includes a 

good deal of octave practice for both 

hands. 

The Break of pen 8. C. M. 
Arditi . sob 40 
Reverie for the plano. " "Theme in 

the left hand principally ; constant 

use of repeated notes in triplets for 
the right. Would make a good study 
for that purpose. 

Vocat. 

The Dream. “Send me a thought.” 
2. G(Dto E). Haydn . Av 


B’. 
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A refreshing old time ballad, as 
unlike the ballads of to-day that load 
our music counters, as dear old father 
Haydn is unlike the sentimental song 
writers who furnish our love ditties. 
Accompaniment very simple; the 
whole effect charmingly quaint. 
Cradle Song. 3. D® (D> to 

w) Biintem.« 2 0: « « « MO 

One more in the series of songs 
and ballads sung by Mrs. J. H. Long. 
This and the preceding have each a 
lithograph portrait of Mrs. Long. 
When into thine eyes. 3. E>. 
(Eto F). J.D.Kingsley . . .35 

A genuine love song written with 
refinement and taste. 

If I but think of Thee. 2 F. 
(C to F). J.Q. Hoyt . . .30 
The words, by Elliot Ryder, are a 

tribute to “‘The Memory of my Fath- 

er,” and express a great deal of filial 
love and respect. The music is quiet, 
appropriate and extremely simple. 

Ah! dost thou listen to my song. 
3. E (Eto F ). Suppe. .35 

Friends, but nothing more. 2. A”. 
(C to E). Barnett... . . .40 

Humming like the Bee. 2. F. 
(FtoF). Blamphin. . . .30 

Sleep! I’m watching o’er Thee. 
2. B(F. to F). H. Pontet. .40 
Four average songs. The first a 

serenade ; the last a cradle song, with 

a minor refrain and pretty accom- 

paniment. 

G. D. Russetxt & Co., 

e Street. 


Op. 25. Book 1. 


126 Tremont 


Etudes. 
Ss ce 6 te ke 
A very fine edition of the first six 
studies in the well-known opus 25. 
Paper thick and white; engraving 


6. 
1.75 


faultless. We wish for the sake of 


, 
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less-experienced players that some 

reliable teacher would add the most 

correct fingering for Chopin, as 

Czerny has done for Bach, and Mos- 

cheles for Beethoven, or later and 

nearer home, Mr. Leonhard for the 

Lieder Ohne Worte. 

Lovely Women. 3. E> E. J. 
Gar 2:0. + % ee 50 
A Valse brillante, dedicated to Miss 

Josie M. Sumner. 

Fresh Buds. 2. Fritz Spindler. 
@ngh 1. 1. 6 « -20 
A series of twenty Little Gems for 

the piano-forte, with varying themes 

and in different keys. Suitable for be- 
ginners and of value to the teacher. 

Carefully fingered. 

Sunlight on the Meadow. 3. AY. 
L.G. Clifton. . .. . 50 

Dancing through the Souvie. 3. 
G. L.G.Clifton. . . . .50 
Two reveries, of similar type, with 

many arpeggios and running pas- 

sages, graceful enough = played with 
delicacy. 
Voca.. 


Song of the Cricket. 2. A. 
Tee. + ss . 30 
A pretty little pastorale ; ; very 

cheery, as a cricket’s song should 

be; not in the least sentimental. 

Can one imagine a love-lorn Acheta 

Domestica? 

“* What a brave little heart must be shrined, 
When it chirps on as gaily as ever, 

In spite of the rain and the wind !” 

Glorify thy Name. 2. E® (B? 
to E’). Camjlle ... . 

The Day is Dark and Dreary. 
E> (AtoC.). 3. Camille, .50 
Both contralto songs; the second 

decidedly the better of the two ; quite 

unlike previous settings of the well- 
known poem, and worth learning. 


30 © 


[Nore ro MusicaL PEOPLE. — Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price.] 





